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INTRODUCTION 



'■ All h«il, AcausTl, quwB of citita, 

The mi^szine of wealth, tod gtaad'dtpiit 
'OfNMuT«^|S<i>idce;<»U'<I&ome**t7eUHi; - ' '' 

Tbe DHiM of uMUfe, aud Ac mU af vt. 
All bail tiij utiqua paUcei and toiwn, 
Thj lacred fan^ by piety upreat'd i 
Long &med tbjr aoble chariliat, 
Tby mercbaot) rich and enterpriziag. 
Benevolent a* rich i still proudly rear 
■1 , . . TTiy towering haad, the pridu ani envy 
& thy |mnid cbnpeen ! ' 

Hating now brought the description of the TUioui Wards ia 
London to a close, it remains to give a concise acconnt of this 
BDcient city, which is so replete with every thing to intefcct the man 
or business, the antiquarian, and the philosopher. . ,^ 

The British metropolis stands in a valW about sixty niiles from , 
the sea, to which the Thames flows majestically, after having passed ^ 
through the metropolis, dividing the city of London ftotn the . 
borough of Southwark. Its geographical situation is^ latitucje 51 . 
degrees 31 minutes, north longitude 18 d^recs36 minutes; or, from 
Greenwich, 5 minutes 37 seconds weak The principal streets. take 
their direction from the course of die river, from west to east, And. 
the largest Ime, which may be reckoned from Knightsbridge to 
Popl&r, is about seven miles in length; and its breadth varying from , 
two to four miles. Its circumference aboift 35 mil^, th« luttt 
foAnui^ about nine' square miles. 
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vi INTKODUCTKIN. 

Extent of the Port <f London. 

London to Deptford 4 mile*, and 4 to 500 yard* broad. Four 
diviriont : Upper, Middle, Lower, nnd, Limehoute to Deptford, 
Upper, London Bridge to Union Stain, l,600 yard*; Middle, 
tbeoce W Wapping New Stairs, 709,y,arda; Lo^err thence to 
Hone-ferry tier, 1,800 yards; fourj^^, t^t below .Limehoaie, 
8,700 yards. VesiHjU. in ifiOO. — 2,366 ; tminage, fi6b,a69 ; men, 
41,403. That in 1701-2, nas, — ^vesseli, SSO ; tonnage, 84,B6S ; 
men, 10,065; the increaaeBiDceiaboatftto 1 in tonnage, and4 to 1 
in men and «hipi. 

There appear* no doubt, but that London was a city, or fortified 
place of the Britont, before the Roman inva^on. CeeHr mention* 
Civittu TriHoeitntet, the district inhabited, by the Tri»obantet or 
Trinovanlet, so Gal1ed,it is supposed, frnqi.thQ Bituatian on the 
broad expan«e of water formed by the Thames. Ammianus Hi^ 
cetlin'u*,' who called it Augtuta THiit)iiaM(iini, , mention* it as an . 
ancient kown forinerly named t/ondmitan, Mr. , Pennant gives 
Beveira\ ^rticular* in corroboration, founded on the etymology of 
names still in use, siich as Dowgate, Owr, or Waier-gate, the 
tr&jectuil a ferry iTrom' Surrey to the celebrated Watling-atroet, . 
wnTc'h "is believed to KaTe 1Jeen a British road before it was the Pre- 
toVian way' of the Romaas. Some hare derived the na^e London 
from the XTrinsn word LbnjT, a ship, and JDui, a town; but ai 

.,il 3^ -i.,tr'^l".Vli;-li,1i;-,b et till" ' ■'. ■ /■■■■■■''■-■■ 

not ihcai a port much rewtrted to by stiippmg, it is more pro. . 
I LlynDm, o^ " the l< 
iaKer''£/tfii meaning, in ancient British, a broad expanse of 



was not ihcai a port much rewtrted to by stiippmg, it is more pn 
baKle ia haTe been derived from LlynDm, o^ " the town on tl 
iaKer''£/yii meaning, in ancient British, a broad expanse 
water, 'br Uke, which is more confirmed by the low gnoundB,on, , 
both sure* dfthe river below, being overfloved tfitii w^ter. 
The first 'Roman' autlwr who mentiop* London, is.Taat|u,wlw^ 
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iKtROBucttori. Vft 

in narrating' t4le ipirited reVolt of BMdic^, ■^i, tlat btioat ^ 
jreer 61 , LOiidbdum, er, Colonia A ugn«u, urn iUe chlei r^den'c^'Iif 
■aerchairta; snd the gMHt mart of trade and caminerc^'tilbtlgli bttt 
(tigirtfled vith fhfc nahie of a coVonjr. WHen SntibHiAn Paiiltliilt 
DMrched fromWales to avoid the ju(t vengeance oFtbe Iceni iindWr 
Boatfrcea, lie vng cOA|Ml^ to leave London to iu ftte, to tiiA all 
who Dould nM \(Httt h Vrith hitfa i«^F^ nlaMacrad; trtiliAi >nl*£ 
tliut'thia citjF was not then fdrti^ed'Wtniwalb; attd tlmt'lt coo'ie^ 
qMntly was not fbandedby (he RomaDB. 

The 'Original walla ireVedotilitleutbe|WdTk of the R'ciinuii,ihoug1i 
tlie daie of their foundation ik matter of'dlipute. Maitlaiid atat^' 
that tb^Wfere raiwd by Theodooiua, glJvmior of Britain, A^'tt'. 
S79, bnt Tt ia generally h^ltiid, that Conslan^iit^ (Hi Grei^ toditA^ 
them.attheiunanCeof'^elefna hi* inotJi'^,' tobicb it sfr^gtlftil^ 
by the number of coins of that entprees bdo^ Tound iaStt tVedi. 
The-wrf(h *ere -about t««Jt}-two feet' hif^hi and the to*ef»''liirty. 
Undt^ ifairRbmunt, the cobbtl-y.'a* wellaa the city of LondAb, Wm' 
of connegdterntid'by Roiil^tt ' laws. It next came under the do-' 
minion of thb'BrittAif, the SaxoM,' and the Daon, an'd'In'di'e'ffnn 
centttty. when the 'RdbChi were coiDpclfed to withdruW tTiefr fb'rc^; 
Loudon became again a British province On'flJe tinliM'of' ffik' 
SaMtn'Icingdom under EgbeW, LoAdon, tKnn^i not the iroj'il Te- 
fidence; or itedl'tif ^aamiat^tlitt'ihic^^- 1':. imtinrtance, tw appiiM' 
iW*) tt WifliMagemoii Or paHhubi^l.^SUiiiglJiiid W mUd.lo coii-' 
vUhbotfto-ekptl'&i-'DBbai.' :' 

In 884; JIIIM tlW'Oftet got pOas^iiAi of London, <i^hich )>ii'i9*. 
{H^fed'UnditiiengtheriM^'and laid down the plan for'it*'^aV(>rniiieAi^ 
WUtlh-gfAdtiJflyveacbe/Ptbe preMrit perfection r'the'^ce' of Bbc^ilf ' 
nM0f'1ft|i>aw«itblil<M:' bri'th^ defkt and'd^h' of'll&ntdf&'ljf- 
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na INTKODDCTtOK. 

W^Uiaqi of Nonnandjr, in:106€, the conqueror approached Loodon* 
bat the greater number Qf the citjzeiu declariog far Edgar A theliog^ 
William was refused admittanci;,untjl the clergy aad bishqpt decided 
in hi« f«vour> Ou the following ChriBtnus, WilUam was crowned 
kipg, of England, from wl^ich period London may be coniidered a* 
the metropolis of England. In 1078, the king fitanded the Whiu 
Tower, fi>r the purpose, of keeping the citizens in awe, but b« 
granted them many privil^s for their read; submissiou to him. 

]n the contest between the houses of Yoik and Lancaaler, this 
citf seemed ditpoaed to favour the house of York. £dward f V.» 
on returning from the victory at the decisive battle «f Barnet), 
bestowed the honour of knighthood on the major, recerder, aud 
twelve of .the aldermen; and it is now customary, when the sberifiii,. 
tu. go up .to the throne with an address from the .c^ty court, litat 
the aSet of kpightliood is made to them. 

By a map published in the reign of Elizabeth, it appears, thai 
mnch of the iuteriorof the city was then garden ground, and fields, 
the only crowded parts beiug those bordering on, of leading to, the. 
Thami^; but as trade increased, tlie demand for accommodation 
became the greater, and it gradually has assumed. the <:rowded 
appearance it now presents. 

.In 16O8 the city was visited by a plague, which cut off 30,578- 
perapns, yet were not Ute citizens deterred from building closely, 
u)d iiihabitii^ unhealthy spots, fi)t the sake of commerce. In the 
bc^Diiiog of the reign of Charles 1. the plague returned, and cut 
off 35,000 persons.. The '\Great plague" began in December 1664, 
and did not entirely^ cease uutit January l669, i^hich cut o£E the 
large number of .100,000 persoos in that penod. Just as this had 
iDbaidcijltthe "Great fire" broke out, and scarcely a uugle building 
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IHTftOnDCTtUH. tX 

to which the flameft reiicbed wu left ntBodiog^ uod the grouud 
cleared by it maj' be stutefi a»a luile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth; the tatal vulne lost is computed ut £10,000,000 iterliDg. 
The other parts of the fautory of the city, &c being; of later date, 
are mostly detailed iu. the histor]i of the varioiu Ward* to which «« 
refer, and now proceed to gire wme other ooticet of thi> very «■)• 
cient and opulent city. 

Hone, ingivinganaccoaat oftbe comaierceofthecitf of^L-oo- 
doD u 1614, Mya, " Loadon. at ibis day, is oue of the best 
governed, most ridi, axtd flourishing cities in Europe, pWnleousty 
abounding in free trade and commem with all nations; richly 
stored with gold, silver, pearl, spice, Ac, from both Indies ;" and 
aiumerates, beiides, many other articles of luxury and neceuity, 
brought from every other country in the boowD world ;— he adds, 
•■ The increase of bouses and inhabitants, within the term and com- 
pass of fifty years, is such, and so great, as, wen there not two 
thirds uf the people yet living, having been eye-witnesses of the 
premiees and books of the Cuttoin House^ which remain extant,' 
the truth end difisreoce of all things afere-mentiooed, were not to 
be justified and belierud." Tobacco was, most probably, one of- 
the articles here alluded to, which bdng first introduced is ISSS^ 
was DOW indudledauiODgtheaiticlea of consequence in importation,. 
notwkhBtaodiag king Jamea's " Counterblast." 

The commerce of this city still increased during the first years of' 
ther^gn of Charles I.,andalthl>Qghi<rec8iveda check in the civil 
wars, these proved ultimately of benefit, for by these the humaiv 
energies were aroused, and a'habit of thiuhing and acting induced,, 
nlucfa tended to the bett« (Krection of oar industry. 
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> INtRO0Ut;TieN. 

In l6S6, the king-«oaHuuiKlei>'Ui6 tt«a|liaiu<ter'ta' open &'t:of- 
■mpondence .with Edinburgh^ 'DuUin, bud othtir t>l»des of his 
domiuioiii. 

In rabnilding parts ot the oity, &c.. the puUltc 'thonhighfam 
were widened, sod the prbjeetiona culled " middle rows" remotHJ'.' 
N»twith Handing theM improwmente, the surveyor*, while cauMng 
tbe latter avenues to be widened, allowed the inttfnncdlat^'buitding^ 
to be enwded together more (^ioKly ; «)theit,afterthe*'Greiit'fi^," 
it WBSComputed that-tbere werewithin thi; citywalts 406d hoUs^K 
DMie tban l>efoce the fire, dud coHsequenPtly ttiore'iaHaUttint*. 

Tbe Btreeto of the <!ity may be wid to be impmved wit of the 
mini of tbe houMs, which it wm oiok ewy ts spfead thHn to 
remove, 90. that upoa diis.rtuiadgrobnd wmc eractedmany of tie 
bouses fbHoiug thdoew lAreeta. 

. T^eworknie»tiin digging tliKAightbis robbbb for nuking. lIiC 
foundation^ Jound three differeU streets abore each other; andat 
mor« than twen^ kex below the surfaGf, they discovered Reniaii 
walls and tesselated pavemebts. 

The bwiWing of Blackfrian-bridge, in 1760— 7.<oaused the' 
Bftpesraoce of Chathaia-i^ce, Bridge-street, he. In 1769, the new' 
panog act caused impraveatehts in the streets, and in the following 
year the act paMedfbr>regiilalMig building party watb, &c., to ^pre- 
vent the spreading of &re, ttc. tuid the prejeot'mg water. apotitBi 
apd other nnisaacesi were ordered, to be abated. 

Tbe Tanoas metropolitan market phioea bdve undergone ^rea* 
change*; the moat considerttble of which, is that of Fleet-^aarkct, 
which has b«sen lately entinely Kmovad more .toufce weatnard,* be* 
tweentbesite of the old maiket «iid Sne^aae^*: A oeii'batlibfi^' 
has been here erected, consisting of three udes of a aquarei the 
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fourth bdogeucloted by a lofty imu.i»i(Mg ud g«te«. The mur- 
ket &>r butcher's, neat, Stc, U-covflrad in. The roef is heavy, aad 
the whole has not,;^t show of DeatoeM^ which cheracteriaei many 
of the modern e^ctjfini>. 

The late site, forraerlj called, by die general name Plt9l-narket, 
is now a»taed Farringdon-tireel, in allu«ien to the >\''ttr,<l. iu^vhifJi 
it is situate, ae likewise is the new market, Farringdon-market. 
The space but lately occupied by the low andmeau hoiiaesftfthe 
late market is now aU cleared, «o that, a long.and witle^tieet from 
the bridge to Holborn-bridge, ii now open. The pavin^t is done 
on tbe improved plan, and the Toot-pathB widened Krerat feet, so 
that this is now the widest street in th« city, and if continued 
throu|{h, as proposed, to join the great North-road at Islington, will 
form as free and commodious a line of communication, as any oth^ 
in the metropolis. All the leading streets have been paved, or are 
now undergoing repairs, in a lubitantial manoer, with large square 
stones of granite, which are already shaped before. being brought 
here ; the bed for these is prepared by gravel, clay, and broken 
stone, which form a firm basis, on which tbe la^e stones of the 
street are to resL 

The foot pavements are also all getting widened from two to five 
feet, so that one can walk more quietly and nnmoteeted. The 
sewers and drains have also bten enlai^ed, and many new onea 
built for the comfort of tbe inhabitants. Tbe, new Tpode of lighting 
tbe public tliorough fares in the city, add* (^e?>^'jf t<> ^^ S.c'*;^^' 
coDvenience at night. Tbe old oil lamp has b^n laid. ^si^e; and 
abqnt twelve years ag^ lightii^ by gas waa in^fodurad, w that 
nearly the,wlu>le,pf Lfiidon and Westmins|f^:ls ni^w iUu^inated 
by .that brilliant mwntio^ ^enl com[^ift hj^ve fiaAt^^tftfn. 
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-Xa INTKODUCTIOM. 

fur its supply ; that in Donet-atreetia the city, lervesa coniide- 
rable portion of the tily. The others are in Westminster, &c., 
tmd tupp4y the ^us to a dUtauce of some miles from the works. 

The guiiTdimiship by night of this ancient city remains stiU on ' 
the old footing, though a little improved by having more able- 
bodied men, and younger, to do the nightly duties. A proposal is 
4iotr in consideration for the improvement of the London police, 
which we iiope will be settled in a manner more congenial to the 
feelings of the Biitish public, ttian that newly established round 
the city, which seenis to be very unpopular, and for the removal of 
which tbe various parishes are now petitioning. We' woutdveuture 
to hint, that Aose who at^e to have the supt;rintendance of the new 
force \n the city, should be house! lo id ers, who shnuld serve us con- 
stvbles, as before, and be compellable to serve in rotation, and no 
<one be excused by fine, or otherwise thui by illness or incapacity. 

Shnuld the proposed opening be made from Hotbom-bridge to 
lalington, in order to connect Farringdon-street with tlie Great 
North Road, this will then form the most com maoding entrance 
into the city; and taking into the line the fine opening from the 
Obelisk along Black friars* road, through the city to Islington, it 
will form A line of communication, which us to length, width, and 
importance, will be without a rival. 

The Kcw Post Officei since its opening, has fully answered the 
expectations of the public. Its interior arrangements are of the 
most convenient nature. Besides accommodation for the worthy 
secretary in the southern wing, there are a great number of room* 
forvarious'clerks, who have eacba riltingimdsleepitig room. A 
passage, private to all but the secretary, runs along tfae building on 
thefinitnory, by'vibicllliecan communicate Widi any department 
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INTKODUCTIOH. 



without going through any other. The whole knilding it of the 
most mtid material* ; the floors of the rooms are of solid oaki and 
the passages are all pared with stodt: ; the fines of the chimnies are 
all straight, and being formed of patent brick, glued inside, there 
is no danger from fire, nor any difljcalty in Iteeping them clean. 
The roofs are of iron, and the beams across are catt in a neat and 
light, but firm manner. In every department there are water 
closets, and water constantly at hand. Under the building) in its 
centre, is an arched thoroughfare running from north to south, in 
which runs, on a ratl-way, a machine, which conveys tbe bags from 
the rarioas oflices to the part from whence the mail guards reoUK 
tbem ; to thin subterraneous t>assage there is a communication by 
■ well from each department upnstaii^ donu which are let tbe 
wions bsgs, &c.as they are made Up, and thence whirled away by 
the machine beloi*. The whole building is handsomely illuminated 
with gas. 

The inland office in tbe northern wing is a spacious room, and 
fitted up \a tbe most convenient manner for the asBortiDg of the 
letters, at each end of which is a semi-circnlai box for clerlci, who 
check tbe various letter-carriers, &c. as they past them. A modem 
improvement has been adopted for the more speedy delivery of 
letters in London : A four-wheeled van, dram by two hor>ea; 
conveys the letter-earners who have to go u distance before they 
begin to deliver their letters, which saves both time to the public 
and labour to the men. 

Opposite the New Post Office is now erected by Meesrs. Shear- 
man and Co.1 the spirited coach proprietors, a commodioiu inn> tbe 
centre and northern wing of which is novrfinished, but owing to the 
high price demanded for the short lease and gond-will of tbe tenant 
vOl. I. b 
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Xir IIIVRODD«TIOIt. 

of the prenttM as tlie south, that wing is not likely to be ooia- 
pleted nntil the expiring sf the teaae, wiMn tkii baiUiBg will cxUbit 
a handiome hrick-front tttwarda the street* la the hoot there it 
pntapafi^reiitv^ef, ofahngeAiMMiii moh^A, io which ia placed 
die likcneM ai a batl, ug^ implyiag the name of the ina, (tba 
h»R Mid mmuAi) over this ia a hast, pmamad to M(H«ent 
Hetny Till. wboM layiag liege t» Boulagat Bariomr, ar MiaalA, 
origliisHy garre the ume to tha ina «ttd rtmt Hwe was a g«od 
Opportttnilj' for con«oli^ tb« oorraptia«, bat it is aaftHtBaatd; 
conrtinaedi mai the taleots of an aititt employed to inppart Mi 

OftldMiiitb^ Hall, 'at tba back of, the New Paat OIBce, m om 
palling Henm, to make roAm for a mere mod«« cdificVi which wc 
have na donbt will be an ttddith»ial oraameDt ts this iiapvored part 
of the city. 

The arches of the New LoadoD Bridge are now finished, and the 
Ci^ .having obtained an aditUtioml loan of noney, partly fram one 
of the emirt of alderranit they are now cetnpleting the appreacbcs 
on bol4i sidcp by pufling down the old beuseB, and coBtiuding the 
arches on land on both sides, that over Thames-atfeet, aad several 
farther north being comptfted, as well as seva^l on tite Soiithwarit 
nde, as fhr as the church of St. Saviour's. 

In OUT description of Dowgate Ward, we omitted to mention the 
folloning Halh : — 

I. Vfert Ball. — Situate on the north mde of Collf^e-atreet, r 
- iteal brick buiMing, the offices of which are on the first f«or, to 
whi(!h we ascend by a ffight of stone steps. 

C imtfto/derffAiff,— ontheoppositesideof tb«;etreet,an atiGteiit 
brick buiMing. In one of the windows of the halt, which is o 
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pbiamon^iJitWanWof JiKnfftt^ ifija; wd in •oother, » sintiUr 
^dd <^arsu ; »t tke pot efi4 i> > glwa <awt cmiUuiiiti^ a figure 
«f9t.JulMHi, tjicir patron Mini, ^Itgaod holdit^acrpsstuuliilv)^ 
At tlw lidtt is an ordnaij painting of tha ofiariag of the wiu men, 

S. iSibiaN(r«/llii//,uaD the tint side of Do«gata4iiUiRw} accord* 
iDg t» Stolr^aa ongin^lly puKhaaed by the compuDSr along vith 
adjoining tenemeota, in the reign of (lairy Hi, Tk^ fmmat 
bwilAig ia handaoaie and cooMucMt, «TectKdiil>«utAD|'e«caYgOt 
from th« dangnt of ^ kte Mr. Jupp. The hail u light and 
«legaat, »ith an Ionic acreea and nnuc gBUaTftHfti i# ligjtt^;)!]^ 
-■ haxagood lanthorn. A chandeli^ of thi*ty-«« giw-lights, der 
•caodiDg from tiMt iiluumiatu lb» bfiVi tm 4bc evefii*)^ The court- 
nooi, whiel^aa once waioacattod with inA cudw, i» now altered. 
There i) a good head of air Andrew Judde, knt. lord-imiynria 1£50, 
irfm feunded a free Gfammor School al bi« native ptace, Tn<F.bnclg« 
m KeM, of which the amiable Dr. VicaW9ut Knox w^ master. 
%r Andicw by bis will direetod rertaui Innda of the yearly 
-raise of £99. o. 4. in the yariahes af fk. Pwcr^a, Alllumows 
Gracechurch-itrest, and other fiimev, to be vaated for ever ip (^ 
ooBpany. Hia aon<H>4av, eii '(honuH Swtba kot.* udiled tjf if* 
cndowowatt, ao ^ot nitk iJfN inipWfvl «e»»t qf tb^ BT'fP^^ ^ ^^ 
Ftmcns^ nbieh is noir KomefeA antb bumgi, J»nd 1^ otb^ entutet, 
there huve been establiibed six eshibitiM« to the IJniverntf, and 
. tfthar aagiiMntdianK im tlw htll atM «>qw vwd portrwtfu and tlie 
wi p aa m c£ tba bailibng m tdi U hm» f(Wt j6^8;JQQ, 

4. Jkifow-JChm^ibn Sutl, lAMtOMMe »ft itm W>^ pF the Cwmer, 
erected aaeaNAog fot^M d«la«»tbift fi«|«t>M .lJ63Jti iti»4f ted tvii^k. 
The liandBome hall ia 50 feet long by 27 feet wide : the screen of 
carved oak supports a handsome music gallery. Above tbe chair 
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xvi ihtrodhgtiiOn. 

of the master are the royal arms, and also those of the comiMiiy. 
The court parlour on the rame floor is wainscatted like the hall, to 
the ceiling. Orer a blank door is ashieldof arms of oak, under. 
Death nhich is the following inscription :—'' This* parlour was 
trainttcottedet the expenceof sir Joseph Sheldion, knt^amdubet of 
this company, and lord-mayorof this city, A.D. -I675 ; nho ulsO 
gave this company a barge, witit all ita furniture." 

There is also a full-length portrait by PJcI[er^;i)t«Df ia gentletniut 
in the elegant CDxtunie of a Yeoman of the Guard* ; it is handsomely 
fnmed, and surmounted by a shidd of arms. Undernedth is in- 
scribed,—" presented by Roger Monk, esq., master of this comi- 
^lany I8S6, inhis coatDnM as ExonoftbeYeomui of the Guards." 
"The same gentleman also presented the handsome chandelier whicfa 
'dep«ids from the ceiling. 

5, Joiners Hail, is situate nearly facing I>owgat»J)ill, to tbe west 
of the Steel-yard. Thin hall formerly contained a cui^un and 
elegant screen, liuving, among other embellishmeiUi, demi-eavages 
carved in nainscot, and tbe great hall was coated round with cedaf . 
These were all destroyed by fire some years ago. The edifice is of 
brick, and capacious, baring four noble windows. The ancient 

' portal is ornamented by two Uadra figures, rising from sliells, with 
' clubs in their bands, Tbe ball is at present occupied by Messrs. 
Gaudell and Co.) packers. 

6. Embroidertrs Hall, is on the west side of GutteMane ; it is a. 
modern building, the entrance to which is of artificial atone and 
rusticated ; over which are the arms of tbe company. It is at pre. 

' sent in the occupation of Messrs. Morley, wardMusemen. 
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THE ANCIENT REMAI^fS AND ANTIQUITIES 



THE CITV OF LONDON, 



WITB THB LIDBKtT Of IT, HAKTIK'S LB GRAND, 

1* very extensive [ and Ukea it* neiiie from one of the four prior 
cipal gate* of the City, which foraierly itood in this divitioD. ft 
ia bounded on the north and ea«t by Cri|iple(pite Ward; on th« 
■oath by the Ward of Farringdon Withiu ; and on the jreil by 
tjie Ward of Farringdon Without. CommeDnng at tlie aovthem 
extremity of St. Martiu'a le Grsiud, it r^in* in a northerly direction 
«• tar aa the Bara in Goswell Street, (whene the libertiea .of the City 
terminate en that mde,) jta boundary an the east aide being Fan'a 
Alley, and on tbeweit aide Cartbutian Street. Thia Ward inoludea 
tiie whole of Aldengute Street, Little Britain, Long Lane, part of 
Parbioan, Jewin Street, St. Martin's le Grand, part of Nobl« 
Street, part of Foster Latie, ic. It u divided into two districts t 
Aldersgate Ward within, comprising the fonr precincts of St, Joba 
Zacbary, St Leonard Foster Lane, St Mary Staining, and St. 
Anne ; and ALdersgate Waid without the walls, coosistiag of four 
-precinctp, all in the parish of St, Botolph.. It ii governed byao 
alderman, two deputies, eight coQimoni-conilcil men, and has fouiw 
teen inquest men, eight constablei, and two beadles. There ar» 
four parishes in thia Ward, but only twp cbnrcbes, St. potolph'a 
and ^t, Anne'i, 

St. Botolph, a curacy in the gift of tita dean and chapter of 
the Collegiate Church ofSt Peter, Westroinater, was ao called 
from a Saxon ntonk. Itwaa originally attached to the deanery of 
St. Martin's le Grand, and in 1300 was licnual by King RichBrd II, 
to dtaan Sunley, with power to appropriate the income of thia 
I'nt'mg to his uollegiate cliitrch of St. Martin, on the conditioD of n 
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perpetaal aDounl celebration of the death of hii conwrt Anne, and 
at his own decease the commemoration to be obKrved for them both 
for ever. In the year 1510, Henry Vlf. annexed the collegiate 
deunery ofSt.Murtiii'B leGmnd to that ofSt. Peler, Wefttminiiter, 
together with other eiidowmeiita of which this church formed a 
part, an<t it coiitlnut^ after tile Reformation an appendage to ihe 
Bee of WeBtraiuster, ontil the reign of qneen MHry, who retitored it 
to the prior and monaitery ; but it waa finally beiitowed by qut^n 
Ehzabeih on the dean and chapter of Westminster, when she 
established St. Peter's as a collegiate church in the second year of 
her r«ign. It i* however atill subject to the biiihop of l^ondon and 
the archdeacon, tobothofnhom it pays procuration. The anti- 
quity of this church may be traced by the purinh records >s far 
back ai ISIQ, when it W8» naed by tb»'fraternity of the Holy 
Trinity, an order of Cluiiiac monks attadied to the priory ol 
Glu^y in France, nho performed mats on the Mints days and 
other fasts or festivals, until suppre&sed by king Henry V. who gave 
the church snd hospital attached to it to the parishioners of St. 
Bvtoijih, nho with Joan Astley, nurse of Henry VI. founded a 
brotherhood of priests, to celebrate divine seMce within the chnrch, 
which was dissolved at the Reformation. This chnrch, situated at 
the south-east corner of Little Britain, was amongst the few that 
escaped the ravages of the great fire of London in 1666, It fell 
into entire decay shortly afterwards, and was wholly rebuilt in 1754, 
since which period it hns been kept in complete repair, and was 
rebuilt about thirty years since, at the expence nf £10,000. The ' 
«iteri or, which is not particulavly striking, consists of a scjuere front 
divided into three compartments, with a large central window* 
The interior is very chaste and appropriate, and the decorations 
plain and suitable. The cielinf^ is in t^Tisions, having in the 
centre wreaths of leaves and flowers arranged with great elegance 
of design, and rendered more striking and tasteful by scrolls beaa- 
lifuUy executed in the comers, giving a graceful and classical 
finish' to the whole. The east window is oroamented with fine 
specimens of stained glass, depiding Christ's agony in the garden,' 
executed by Mr. Picrson, which being plsced directly above the 
aUar, has an admimhle effect in diffusing that " dim religious 
light*' so congenial to the feelings of devotion. On the south side 
is B niche of neat architecture, within whic^ is a painted window 
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conbuuing thereprMOiUuoDoFSt. Peter; and a third niche baa ■ 
psinling, on glass, of St. John the Evangelist. There are many 
moauments and tablvtii in this church, but none offiDlIicient public 
istercat to be htre described : tlie dodetions have been conaidtTublei 
B listuf them may be- found iu Strype'seditioo of StowU History 
of London. 

St. Ann's and St. Agnes' church, called also St. Anne in the 
Willows, on account of the willows which were in the church-yard* 
was dedicated to the Mother of the Virgin Mary. It is a rectory 
with St John Zuchary, in the gift of the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral church of St, Paul's, the bishop of London and the dean 
and chapter having the alteraate presentatioa. The living was 
nQcieotly in the gift of the deanery of St. Martin's le Grand. Its 
antiquity can be traced to 1333, when John dc Chimerby was col- 
lated to the living, but it is probably much older, and was cod> 
firmed to the dean and canons by William the Conqueror. It was 
added with the deanery of St. Martin's le Grand to the abbey of 
Weitminiter by Heny VII., and finally transferred to the bishop 
of London by queen Mary. There in u tradition, tbat it took its 
name from two sisters, Anne and Agnes, who erected it in conform 
mity with a von made to the Mother of the Holy Virgin, but w« 
bave no certainty of this statemenL It was burnt down by the 
devastating fire of London in 1666, having in the year 154S been 
nearly destroyed by that element, and rebuilt. In 1669 it was re. 
built on the original site by Sir Christopher Wren. It is a plain 
■tructure; the windows cased with rustic, and the tower Bimilar^y 
strengthened at its angles with a plain turret and spire. The iute- 
rior ifi eqnure, and the roof geometrically supported by four coin> 
potiite pilUrs. The roof isdivided into four arches, ornamented 
with a fretwork of flowers, fruit, &c. and round the four qua- 
drangles formed by the roof is a circumference of richly omn« 
mentcd open-work in stone. The altar-piece consists of two 
fluted columns «up|H>rting an architrave, friese and coniice, all of 
fine wainscot. The church is fifty-three feet square. Tlie 
principal monument is worthy of transcription : it is as follows :— 

" Peter Hciwiiod thut deceased November 3, 1701, younger son 
of Peter Heiwood, one of the counsellors of Jamaica, by Grace, 
daughter of Sir John Maddeford, kuight and baroaet, great 
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grandton to feter HeWrood, of Hey wood) hi tha coutity palatlna 
of Lancaster, who apprebeoded Guy Faux ,witii hU dark 
laiithorD ; and fbr his zealous prosecution of papists as joslice of 
peacci was stabbed in Westmioster Hull by' John Jamet, a 
Dominican friar) anni domt 1640. 

" Reader, if not a papist bred, 
Upon then ulwi EeDtly iiead."' 

Amongst the rectors of this parish may be enumerated Alab 
Percy, son of the duke of Northumberland, Eusebius Pagett, Dr. 
John Hopto'n bishop of Norwich, and Samuel Freeman deau of 
Peterborough, all eminent divines. 

The parish of St. John Zachary, annexed to th«' parish of St. 
Anne and St. Agnes, Alders gate, was deprivedof its church by th6 
fire of London, and has nbt been rebuilt. The church was ori^ 
giiially dedicated to St. John the Baptist, And bestowed on apersoti 
liamed Zachary, which name *hb subsequently udded to it. Itwas 
ti rectory, and the site of the chnrch at the north-west corner of 
Maiden lane, is now the cemetery for' the parish. ' There are 
•ome few remainK of the old east wall -of the church-, and a tablet 
bearing date I66I. Here was interred the body of alderman John 
Sutton, who Was killed On London bridge,in the skirmish betweeti 
the rebels, headed by John Cade, and the citizens of London. 

At the end of Staining-lane is a burial-ground, the origiDul site 
of the church of St. Mary Staining, so i-Alled from the street in 
fthich it stood being inhabited by puper-stuiners ; or more probably 
from the Saxon word time, or stone. This church was deatroyed 
lit the great fire, and not being rebuilt, the parish was annexed tO 
that of St, Michael, Wood Street, but being poorly endowed, thb 
presentation was given to the patrons of St. Michael for two turns, 
and the crown fbr Oiie turn, to which U )uij[ reverted in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. on the sappression of the convent of Clerkenwell, 
In whose prioress the patronage of the living was vested. 
There are not more than fifty houses in the parish, but ther& 
Are two churchwardetis and (bur overseers. Amongst the rector! 
ttfthis church was the notorious Dr. Tongue, who 6gnred confpi* 
cuously in Titus Oatea' Plot, 

The fbwth precinct in AlderSgate Ward Within takes ilt nama 
from the church of St. Leohardi Fuster^lane, which formerly stood 
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tm th« weat mde of Foaler-hirtet and wu founded ubaot I9S7 bjr 
the then denn of St. Martin's for the uie of ihe inhubitant* of the 
S.iiictuary, of wliid) we ahall presently Bpeuk< It is a rectory, aa' 
cieiitly under the t'o^roniige of the founder, and annexed with tlie 
collegiate foundation of the abbey of Wesit mi aster, tlte dean and 
chapter of which utill are the patrons of it, but the church not beiM|{ 
rebuilt after it* deatructioa by fire \a \66ii, it was united to tlw 
parish of Christ church, Newgate-street, the patrons of »hich (tha 
gorernora of Si. Bartholomew's Hospital] pieseut to the living 
alternately with the deun and chapter of Westminster abbeyi 
AU>EBS-aATB 



tthich formerly stood at the soutli end of the Castle ancl falcott 
Inn, and 1365 feet soulli-wett of Crlpjilegate, was, according to 
Stow, oneof the four ori(>iiiul gLitesof the dty, Alders-gale form- 
in» the northern entrancei Its name in derived by some from 
Aldrich, a Saxon, «1.d origiimlly erected it ; and by others, rtonl 
thti alder trees which grew near the spot ; and eittier of these deri< 
vatioiiB it more probable than (hat the name was conferred on 
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account of its sntiquity, m we find no mention of it prior to the 
Coiquest. Having fallen into un extremely di lapidated and dtm- 
gerouv state, the old gute was entirely pulled down by order of the 
mayor Hod court of aldf rmeii, and a new one built in I616, a great 
portion of the expense being defrayed by a kgacy of £1000. 
bequeathed by Mr. William Taylor, merchant taylor, for that 
purpote. It wai considerably damaged by the great fire of London, 
and underwent repair in 1G70, during the mayoralty of Sir Samuel 
Stirlingi knt. This building was constructed similarly to Temple 
Bur. with a large arch in the centre for carriages to pass througli* 
and two Bmaller passages or posterns for foot passengers. In a 
large square over the centre arch, was an equestrian statute of king 
James I. in has relief, which was executed with Hme taste ; but the 
whole mass of the building was heavy and ineleganL Above tbe 
head of the king were quartered the arms of England and Scotland, 
in consequence of the monarch making his entry through the gate 
into London when he came to take possession of the British throne. 
In a niche on the eastern aide, was a figure of the prophet Jeremiah, 
and beneath w«.re inscrilted the words of the 25th verse of the 
17th chapter of his prophecies : — " Then shall enter into the gates 
of this city, kings and princes sitting upon the throne of David, 
riding in chariots and on horses, they end their princes the men of 
Judah,and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and this city shall remain 
for ever." In the niche on the western side was a similar effigy of 
the prophet Samuel, with this inscription from the 1st verse of tbe 
12th chapter of the 1st book of Samuel : — "And Samuel »iiid to all 
Israel, Behold, I have been kind unto your voice, in all that you 
have said unto me, and have made a king over you." On the 
■outh side was the delineation in bus relief of king James I. in hii 
royal robes, seated in his chair of state. The apartments over the 
gate were appropriated to the city crier ; but during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth they were occupied by Mr. John Dny, an eminent 
printer of that period.* He printed the folio bible dedicated to 
Edwor*Vl. in 1549, also the works of Roger Ascham, the tutor 
of the Lady June Grey, Latimer's Sermons, Fox's Martyrs, &c. 

•There is a work finiihed by bfm, now eagerly so Dght after by tbe col. 
lectori of curious bouki, tb« rroDtLspLeceorwbicbrepreieats Day with a whip 
la his band, )□ tbe loom of liisboyi,whOBiesleeping,'and tbesuQihiuici^upoH 
them. Hearonies them with the woi da, "jlriM. /#r i'ImDat." 
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The whole «f this gate wu palled down aoon ttter the uxeuion 
of George III. and tiear lU *ite there w now built the ipaciooi and 
handsome inn, called the Castle and Falcon. 

In AldersgateStrcet, which i* the principal street in thia 
wurd, tliere were, previously to the fire of London, A. D. 1666, 
many noble mansions, inhabited by some of the bigliest nohility. 
Lsuderilale Honve, the site of which at tlie end of Hare Courtis 
now occupied by a Ist^e diuillery, mas the town rewdence of 
John Maittund, duke of Lauderdale,* a great favorite of hio^ 
Cliarles IL and who formed one of that monarch's celebrated 
ministry called tl>e CABAL,f From the initial letter of each nainis< 
ter's ntime. Nearly opposite to where this mansion stood, is still 
tlie Half-moon Tuverui atwhich^the literary men and wits of the 
court assembled during the reigns of the "merry monarch," nnd 
his successor. Here Wyclwrly, d'Avenant, Coogreve, fnd allj the 
fellow* of infinite jest," resorted. " Where are your jibes now? 
your gambols? your songs? your fldkhes of merriment that were 
wont to seta table in aroar?" Alas I the age has passed away, and 
these worthies with it, ;ind only the old tenement remains ornamented 
with grotesque carvings in wood, which, whilst they bespeak the 
peiiod of tber erection, forcibly remind us, that not wit or talent 
can ensore immortality for it* possessor. About the middle of 
AMeregate Street, on the west side, formerly stood a palacet 
anciently called Petre House, being the residence of Sir. W. Petre 
and hia descendants, until 1639, when it was purchased by the 
marquis of Dorchester, and its name was changed. The great fire 
of Londnn having destroyed the palace of the bifhop of London, 
which wan near St. Paul's Cathedral, this house was purchased for 
the city mansion of the preldtet of the diocese, one of whom only 

•An old hbtorUD (Gran|:«r,)sB;iof bira, that, "bli conduct vMatEerly 
tnooosiiteDt with svsry loual aod relicioui principle. He tkiyht tbe Ud« 
tht political maxim of Deflecting bii frienda, and makiaf Mendi of his 
enemies. Mii whole system of polillci was oF mocli lUe tame ca<t. He wu 
mads high cmnmiKioneT of Scotland, and enilaved hit CDuntry by every 
mode of oppresiion. He burdfoed it wllb taxei, rained its trade, plundered 
it* iDbabinnli, and persecnled it* religion. A finely characteriific portrait 
is drawn of Ibis nobleman by the maiterlj hand of Sir WbIUt Bcott, fa his 
admirable lale of ■' Old Mortality." 

f Tbe word Chul, Is formed from tha initial letters of the follovniE 
persons: SitT. Clifford, Lord JTllngtoD,Dukeorfiuekio|;bam,Sfr A. Jdlle^, 
(Cowper,) and Duke of Zauderdals. 
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Maided there, bUhop HeDchman, *rho died th«nc, and wu buried 
at Fulham, A. D. 17$5. It wtn then called London House, aii<) 
being subieqiiently deserted, naa let out io to private tenements, 
until 1768, nhen it was entirety destroyed byJire, wbiM in the 
act;npation of Mr. Seddun, an upholsterer and cabinet maker. 

Westmoreland House, occnpied by the family of the Neviltit earls 
of Westmoreland, wan standing nithin the last seventy years, on 
the site non covered by WeEtrourelund Buildings, This family had 
n large demense here, extending to Monkwell Street. On the east 
aide of the streel,and nearly opposite to WestmorelaDd Buildings, ii 
SHAFTESBURT HOUSE, 



eometimes called Thanet House. This structure was erected by 
the talented architect Inigo Jones. It is of brick, and was formerly 
remarkably elegant in its exterior. It was oraamented with Ionic 
pilasters of stone nith flower garlands pendant from each volute. 
The pilasters were doubled on each side of the centre window, over 
which was a semicircular pediment with a shield. The door was 
arched with a scroll springing from each side, for the support of« 
balcony. It was the manEion of Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of 
fihaftesbury. Being deserted at the lime that fashion Brst forsook this 
part of town, and went gradually westward, this house wa? for a 
long time rented by tradesmen, and lost, by decay and neglect, its 
pristine magnificence. In 1750, when the London Lying.in 
Hospital was established, the charitable insti tutors of that benevolent 
establishment hired this house, which they put in perft^-t repair, 
for the purpose ofaccommoiiatia^ poor wotnenduring their lying-in. 
This lauduble charity requiring a larger house for the extension of 
its benevolence, the building was resigned by them, and subsei 



qaently devoted to lh« porpows of ■ General DiapcuMry, for tli< 
relief of the sick poor, which is still established in the back portioa 
of the bouse : and the front, which is jjreatly altered and improved 
since its original erection, is divided into teoemeiita, and let to 
various tradeBiiicn* 

In the inimediate vicinity, was Bacon House, built on the site of 
Slielley House by sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, and father to 
the juHtly-esteemed lord chancellor Bacon, whose splendid talent 
and ucote genius divested philosophy of the meretricious gurb with 
which the schools had clothed her, and laid down those just and 
impeiishable primiples of the laws of nature, and tho^e correct 
ideaa of true wisdom, which must carry his name to the remotest 
agf^ with increasiD)^ admiration, In spite of the epithets of Pope^ 
who in his liiicKt 

" If parts allure the, tbink bow Bbcod sliin'd^ 
Tbe greatest, wUest, meaoesl of mankind," — 

preferred antithesiii to truth, and felt more satisfuction in comment- 
ing on the weakness, than dilating on the merits of this eminent 
churacter. But the present and succeeding generations will do 
justice to his memory, whilst they reap the benefit of hia workii 
replete with critical acumen, indefatigable research, and profound 
wisdom. 

LiTTLS Britain was formerly the residence of the dtikesof 
Brttagne, whose palace was near St. Botolph's church. One of the 
earls of Breta^ne, Alan, sumamed the Red, mHrried Conslaitce, 
daughter of William tlie Conqueror. Alan Geoffry Plantiigenet, 
fourth son of Henry II. who married Constance of Conan, was the 
father of the unfortunate prince Arthur, duke of Bretagne, pr«- , 
sumptive lieir to the throne of England, prematurely murdered by 
his uncle king John, and whose tragic destioy has been immor- 
talized in the pages of " our divine bard, Shakspeare." 

In this street also were situated the respective mansionsof the earl 
of Peterborough and lord Montague, whose name is yet preserved 
in an adjacent court. 

Opposite the church of St. Botolph stood the Cooks' Hall, a 
■(tacious and commodious building, which escaped the general 
confliigration in 1666, but was consumed by fire in 1771 , and the 
business of tbe company is carried on at the Guildhall. This 
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tompaliy, which w the tbiity-fifth iu )}Tec«cI<nce, Ua fullowehip of 
brotlierlKiod of antiquity, having been incorporated by Edward IV, 
in 1480, ill the twelfth year of bi«.rei>{nri and co(iBrm«d by qiic^i) 
EliKobelh and her succeMor king Juinea I, They are governed by 
a master, four narrlens, twenty -five aBsiettints, and a livery ; and by 
the patient every member propoatd for the freedom of this caai|tany 
must be presented to the lord-mayor before he ciin be admitted. 

In NoblcStkbet, near tlic church-yard of St. Olave.atood the 
bouse of Mr, f^ergeunt Fleet, the active recorder of London in tlw 
teign of queen Elizubeth. This hou»e nai afWrwarda iitbubitcd by 
Robert Tichbonie, mayor in l667, wlio waa tubsequeiitly tried and 
CDtivicted of high treason. In the dreadful tire of 1666, tt.iieu all 
the nurronnding bouaea were deatroy«d, thin bouse eani(ied the fury 
of the devouring element in a miraculous manner. 

On the weat side of St. Mary Staining, atanda Coachraakers' 
Hiill, a apacioua building, long used by a debating aociety, and 
frrqueiited by ihe celebrated Lord George Gordon, i« 1780, who 
tieaded the Protestant party, ax it was called ; and was the cause of 
the great riots tliutentued. Thia hall origiimlly belonged to the 
^criveoern' Company, a fraternity anciently denominuted "The 
Wfitera of the Court Letters of the city of LoiMton, ranking aa the 
fortj-fourth company in precedency, and incorporated by letters 
paienjtof king James (. in 16!6, by the name and style of " The 
Master, Wardens, ami AsaislauU of the Society of Writers of the 
C>tj of London." This company is governed by a muster, two 
t>«i'denii, and twenty-four assistauls, with hvery ; hut their circum- 
■tiHU'«» being red uced, th^y sold tlieir hall iu Noble-street to the 
Ctfucbmakera' Company, which ranking seveiity-uinlli in prec&- 
diancfi was incorporated, in 1677, by the name and style of" The 
AIit»t«r, Wurdeus, Asbistants, and Commonalty of the Company of 
Coach and Coach* hiirneas Makers of London," They are a liverjr 
CompMiy, governed by a maater* three wardenn, tind twenty-three 
■saislauts. Il may not be uninteresliitg, in reference to this com- 
pany, to Slate, that the first coach used in England was by Henry 
.FitB>AI&», earl of Arundel, stewBrd of the household to queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. TIte poatKchaise was introduced into this 
•couittry by Mr. John Tull [son of the celehraM Jethro Tull, 
whose itnrks on ogiicuUure are u iv«UesteemedJ, who obtuiued « 
patvnt for his invention in J734. 
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At the oortb-eaBt angle of Fostbe Lane is Goldiiniiths' fUAU A 
hkll wus originaUr built here in 140? by Drew Bxreotin, which wu 
dpstrnjed ii) tlitt year l66(i, by the fire of Lpndoo. 'I'hi: present 
edifice U irregularly built with britb,, with cumera of riiiiic cut in 
vtoue. On the door, which is lofty uud ornamented nith colunias 
of the Doric order, ianu arched (^diuieut, having a shield chui^d 
with the urms of the compauy. The dining hull is decoruttd with 
composite pillurs und piluiiter«, a baiuetradt: wiih hundtome buwn, 
btHri(i£ bruuclies for light ou festive occaNoita. The room t« wain. 
Moted, Bod has a large beaufvt with white and gold oroaments. 
The cieliug in tieganlly strewed aud carved with urms of the city 
and the company. Tlte hull is paved with black and white marble^ 
and there is a grt^t quantity of beautiful carving on the stuircoM 
and various purti of tlie room. The cnurt room inelegantly fitted 
up, and has uu exquisitely carved chimney piece, on which \t « 
painting of St. Dunstau conversing with the holy viri^in ; with 
various It^euds <vaoect«d with this saiul in the perspectivt of the 
picture. There U a portrait of Sir Michael Bowes, lord mayor in 
1543, by Hiina Holbein. Also u pniuting of the c«lebruted Sir 
Hugh Middletou, the projector of the Now River Company, with 
the words" Fontes Fudina" on tlie picture, alluding to hi^ scbemea 
in the New River Company, and his tin iiiinei, by which he greutly 
lidded to the wealth and couvenieuue of Iiis countrymen and fellow* 
attieof. lu the ball room )■ a fine portrait of his lute majesty 
king George III. and various atl>eni of lord muyonit bo. TIm 
Gold*milh8'Com|>any i»one of the twelve principal frutemi ties, and . 
ranks th« fifth in precedence. It is a corporation of v«ry great 
antiquity; for it i* recorded, that in liaO, in tba reigo of kii^ 
Henry IL it was with several other guilds fined as adulterine ; tliat 
ii^ Betting up without the king's special licence. Il was in corpora Utd 

' Sir H. Middlclon mu «'iEiiiall7~b goldimith in LoadoB, nod entering into 
miDiaj; gpeculaliuna in Wnles, realized a considerable property. Having uiider- 
takea (o brin'g a nmr supply of vater to the City, IVom streamg in MiddlosRz 
sod Hertfardstaire, at bis ««n expenee, bu <ra,s neHrly ruined by the Euhcmo, 
and TaiDly sougbt the ud oi tke ocn-peratiod of London. He obtained at length 
ibe assiMAaua of tba king, to iiIioid lie traiufeired a moictj of the coneera, ani 
IB 1613 the work wta compleled. H* wu made a baronet in 1622, and disd ia 
1631, having bequeathed a ibsie in bis Neir River Company to the fratemi^ 
of the Goldsmiths, for the beoeflt of their poor. An original iharc of £100 is 
no* worUi £10,000. 
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in 1337 by Edward III. in coniideratioo of the inm often marki, 
by the name and style of" The Wardeniand Comnionalty of the 
mystery of Goldsmithg," &c. and gruiiled them the privilege of 
purchasing an estate of £39- per annuin in mortmain, for the sup- 
port of their reduced or superannuated brotherhood, which was 
confirmed by Richard II. in 1394, for a sum of twenty marks. 
These grants were fiually contirrDed by Edward IV. in 1462, who 
juade the frateroity " A body politic and corporate, with a perpetual 
•ucomsion and a common seal." By this grant they were empow- 
ered to inspect, try, and regulate all gold and silver wares, not only 
in the city, but in all other parts of the kingdom, with power to 
punish otfenders; and they have additional power to inspect and 
assay all gold and silver wares at the towns of Birmingham, Exeter, 
Chester, Sheflield, Norwich, and Newcastle ; and by statute of 
Edward I. they are to assay all gold and silver maiiufactures which 
•hall beofgood and true alloy, and be marked. Many subsequent 
grants have been made, which strengthen' and eoforce thftpriviltiges 
of this company. This wealthy fraternity is governed by a prime 
warden, three other wardens, and a large court of assislanta. They 
have four fiee-schools under their dispensation, viz. Bromyard in 
Herefordshire, Cromer in Norfolk, foulfded by Sir B. Read ; Dean 
in Cumberland, founded by Mr. John Fox; and Stockport in 
Cheshire, founded by Sir Edmund Shaw. They have alms-houaea 
ht Hackney ; one or more ezhibilioiis to the univerailies of Oxford 
ana Cambridge, and also a scholarship at each university. A lec- 
tureship at Bromyard is in their gift, and they are entitled to the 
collections made at several anniversary sermons. Their charities 
amount to at least lOOO/. per annum. Before the bunking business 
becurpe a regular and systematized trade, the goldsmiths were made 
the depositories of a great deal of money for the mercliants hmI 
tradesmen, who during the civil wars in tlie reign of Chailts 1. were 
fearful of trusting iheir money in the mint, in consequence of the 
wants of royalty itself, and therefore selected tlie goldsmiths as the 
most opulent and tru»!|-worthy fraternity. In 164S, ilie goldsmith* 
began to act publicly as geueral bankers. The first regular 
banker was Mr. Fraacis Child, goldsmith, a man of large fortune 
and high reputation. He lived in Fleet-street, adjoining Temple 
Bar, Inhere the blinking husineas is »titl continued with grtat re- 
■peclabilily, preMrving the name of Child djid Co, although the 
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only daug;hter of the late PruDci* Child, esq. and lieiress of ibo^ 
family, married rtw present earl ot Westmoreland, late privy seaL 
To tlie nest of Temple Bar, the only baiikiug-lioute was that of 
Hessn. Middleton und Cumpbell, now carried on by the firm of 
Coatts und Co. Stow ^ays, that Leofstiine, goldsmith, was provost 
of l^iidoii ill the reign of Henry I.; that Henry Fitz-Alewin Fits 
Leofdtane, goldsmith, was the mtyor of London in ihe first year of 
the reign of Riehard I. and continued mayor for twenty-five yeara; 
that Gregory Kokesby, assay master of all ihe king's mints within 
England, was mayor in the third year of Edward 1. and continued 
in the office seven years ; and ttiat the Tumily of Farringdon, from 
whom two wards take their names, were all goldsmiths. 

Jewin Strset, anciently styled tlie Jews' Garden, was the only 
place appointed for the people ofttiatpersuiision ill England to bury 
theirdeudin, till the year 1177, in the reign of Henry H. who, after 
long suit to himself and parliament then assembled at Oxford, 
assigHed them a special place of burial in every qnurter where they 
dwelt. When the Jews were banished from EngUnd, this place 
was converted into a pleasure ground with summer houses. The 
ground with appurtenances vras called also Leyrestone; and was 
granted by king Edward I, to William de la Forte, dean ofSt. 
Paul's, being a place, says the record, " without Crippiegate, and 
the'suburba of London Called Leyrestowe, and which was the bury- 
ing place of the Jews in London ; which whs valued at 40s. per 
annum." Milton having escaped the prosecution commenced 
against him after the Restoration, for his attachment to the repub- 
lican party, and his having been lutin secretary to Cromwell, 
removed from Bartholomew close. West Smitlitield, to Jewin-street, 
where he married his third wife Elizabeth, danghter of Mr. Min- 
sliidl, ol CheshiVe. Miltim removed hence to Artillery Place, lead- 
ing to Bunhill. fields. The street has been lately very touch 
improved, and a suitable and handsome building erected as a place 
of worship. 

A portion of Barbican is in this ward, and the remainder in 
Crippligatt-Ward ; und it may not therefore he irrelevant to extract 
in this place a portion of the very curious account of Roman 
London, given in a letter lo Hearne, the celebrated antiqnariari, in 
1714, from the perscreringly industrious and elairorate Mr. John 
Bdgtbrd, particularly known for his vesearches into the history of 
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the antiquities of the city. Htiayti, " I shall now describe another 
otd buildin); of the Komane, which w»» a tratch tower, then and 
W culled Barbirnn. Tt.ia mentiooed by Juhn Slow ; but nothins: 
rvmains of this antique building bnt the nume. Here they ki;)>t 
cohorts orBoliliers in {'onHiiuul service to watch in the ui^^lit, th^itif 
any endilen Gre. should happen, they might be in readiness to extin- 
■ t;ui^h it, as uIm) to gtvenotice if an enemy were gutheringor march- 
ing towards the city to surprise them. In shorty it was a watcii* 
tower by day, and at night they lighted some combustible mutter 
on (he top thereof, to giiie directions to thejveary truveller repairing 
to the citj', either with provision, or upon some other occasion. 

" The same was intended by a lanthorn on the top of Bow steeple 
before the fire of London (although'' seldom made use of), for burn- 
ing of ligiils, to give direetiont to travellers and lo market-people 
thot came from the northern parts to London. This s;ime watch- 
tower stood, us near as I can guess, much about the same place 
where the earl of Bridgwater'^ house stood before it was pulled 
down [for 1 must confess 1 have not met with any remains of that 
building), and not far from the old military road of the Romans 
(which indeed seems to me to be the most xncient at this time 
extaut) to this day culled Old-Street. In the same street, against 
Gol ding- lane, there likewise remains the utump or foot of an old 
cross, which we may conclude was formerly a mile-stone. Aud 
I believe many others were placed in the cross-roads in several 
places of this kingdom, which were taken away by the ancient 
monks and fiiurK, and, if near a monastery, a cross was set up in the 
room theieof. 

"This tower in Barbican was near unto Aldi>rsgate-slre£t, which 
puts us upon further inquiry reiatin|tt,o its antiquity. 1 look upon 
itasasulficient confirmation of its being a Roman building, that just 
against Jewiii-street there stood two houses cith the date of 1589, 
und that on the front of them arethefigniea of some old Roman coins, 
which, I suppose, might be found on digging the fuundatioo for 
building of these houses ; and I am a|>t to believe that the builder, 
for his curiosity, might cause the moulds of the same to be made as 
large as the brims of a middle-sized hat, and that the plaisterer took 
them off, and fixed them in front, under the first story window. 

"Many more figures of the same kind were fixed up about the same 
year, viz. 1580, about which time much timber building was erected 
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in uhI abgiit Loodou, divers of wliicb 6ffite» uk, still to be seen la 
tbe rronti of Home houses, pMlicuUfl;^ iii Oldboume uguinet Sliew- 
luue, ah albO bi tbe comer Kdiim^, being the Queen's Ueud 'lnvi^rii 
of St. Jolin's-l^oe, ut the end of Peter-alreet ; nut tn specify heveral 
bonWB beudes. which [ rather leave to tbe curiosity of uthera- 

" And for > furtner confirntHtiou of tbis my oplniou, I desire you 
to be ut the trouble of looking iolo Stow, us he is coutiimed by 
A. Munda} , about tbe builiiiiig of Aldgale, when.' you will fiod tbe 
dM^TiiitioB of« RooMUiGoin thutwus found in digging the found»- 
lion ; ffbich Mr. Martin Bond, ope of the survejors of thut work, 
earned to be carved in atone, and fixed on eitlier aide of the gate 
eastward : thi» waa done in the year IfiO?, when he laid tlie fomida» 
tiou atooe, by which you may (jerceive, tliat Mr. Bond took his 
biut from those done io plaisterou tbe fronts of homes. 

" In Alderiigtite-street, likewise, just against St. J^uul'^-ajley, ia 
the froul of a brick house, is set iu a niche in the-upper storjr of tke 
bouse (to be seen by all patseugers), tlte figure of ForiitudciutAar- 
ble, but beadUsi ; and Uiis I lake to be very autique," &c. 

From this we may conclude, that Alderagate was, at the time of 
the Romans, the most northerly (>art of ancient Loudon, fur if there 
were not buildings more northward, tlie fiarbicun or Watch Tower 
would not have afforded a very extenBive view, unless placed on an 
emioi;nce, which we have no account of, nor reason lo believe We 
sbull enter more fully into a description of Barbican in our account 
of Crip|itegHie Ward, in wbich the greater portion of this street is 
situated. On Mo. 116, in Afdersgate-street* is « tablet, oa whicfc 
is an inscription, stating thut on the ^Oth November, 179(^ tw* 
inrendiuries ncre here executed for having set fiic to several Itouses 
in this ward on the l6lb ofliruy in that same year. 

Piirt of Btit.t AND Moimi Stbeet is in this ward, and part in 
the Ward of Furriii^don within. The nume of this street i« a corrup- 
tion of Boulogne Mouth, so called fiom tbe celebmted Harbour of 
that nurae, to which siege was laid by Henry VIU. It contaiai a 
celebrated inn, whence conches start to al) ports of tike kin^^om i 
but th? extreme narrowness of tbe street renders it inoMiveuient,and 
sometimes difficult of spproai.h. The iim is of very ancient struc- 
ture, with galleries to the sleeping rooms, ojien towards tlie area o£ 
the interior. At the corner of tbi* street, in Aldcrsgidc^trettt, for- 
mer!; stood tbe mansion ofthe earls of MotlfautnlserlMidiWhichwM 
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given by HeDry VII. tO his qneen, and was then called herwardrobe.- 
The street of St. Marti n's-Le-Gr and extends from the north, 
east end of Newgute-street (formerly culled Blow Dludder^Htreet, 
frnm being the pkce where bladders were sold when the city market 
waa held here for some time after the fire of London), to the spot 
where Aldersgate stood ; but the liberty of St. Martin's le Grand 
extends only to Angel-street and Bull-court, near St. Ann'tt-lane, 
including all the courts and alleys adjoining as fur as St. Hurtiu's 
li: Grand on the west, and Foster-lane oii the east. The first is con- 
sidered as in the liberty of Westmiiisfa^r, and (he inhabitants are 
governed and vute accordin);ly, and carry on their business without 
being freemen of the city of London. It has a court of record 
within itself, and is subject to the dean and chapter of Westmiiister. 
It is d court of record held nreelcly for the trinl of all personal 
actions. The leading process is a capias against the body, or an 
attaehment against the goods ; so that a man's goods may be sMzed 
in his own house upon the first process, if he himsielf be not taken ; 
which («ays Stow] is according to the practice of all ancient liberliea 
and frajichises. 

St. Martin's le Grand was an extensive monastery or college, over' 
which presided a dean and secuhir canons or priests, who hud the 
privilege of Sanctuary within theirwalls, and various other liberties 
and immunities. It was founded, according to Giroldus, in 1056, 
by Ingelricus and Gerald his brother, and dt^licated to St Martin. 
The endowments of this house, with all the lands bequentlied to it 
by its pious founders, were confirmed by the charter of William the 
Conqueror, granted in 1039. This king also added all the moor 
lands without Cripplegate to the other possessions of the college, 
and freed it from all the interference Mid exactions ofbishops, arcli- 
deacons, or other ecclesiastical persons, and exempted it from all 
regal service. This grant and charter «8» confirmed by the two 
legates of the pope Alexander. King Henry HI. and Edward L 
' confirmed this cliarter, and granted to the dean and chapter more 
ample privileges. This was again confirmed by Edward HL with 
this additional privilege : " That no inhabitant within ihis jurisdic- 
tion should be sued out of their own court, except before the king 
or his chief justice. " 

Many of the deans of St. Martin rose to eminence in the t>tate, 
particularly William Mul>e,wh'o was chamberlain of the exchequer 
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t» Edward Hi. and keeper of tbe kin^s treuurta : ■nd Peter de 
Sttbandiu was made archbisbop of Lyoiu, io tbe preceding '^8B> 
Amoitgat other fraDchiaet granted by Edward III. was, that all «e»- 
■iona of magiitratea bythejnaticeiof tbe king, of tbeciliseiMof Lvdp 
doD). iibould be boldea at St. Hartio'i le Grand, and not ebewbert^ 
except at the inqnuit'ion of the jiuticei iu eyre, held at the Tower 
of London, and for tbe gaol delivery at Newgate.* 

The right of Saactnary wa* confirmed to tbe HouK by Henry Vl. 
io consequence of tbe appeal made to him A. D. 144S by tbe Deaa 
and Cbspter, stating, that a soldier who bad fled thitbcr far tefog^ 
had been forcibly dragged thence by the sheriA and lodged in tbe 
compter. On being brought before tbe Kiag, by tus order he 
was sent back to St. Martin's, there to abide freely without ihter> 
ference on the part of tbe sheriff. In 14&7, Henry IT. made cer^ 
tain ordinancea concerning tbe Sanctuary of St. Martin's le Grand, 
in casesofdebt, felony, and treason. 

Tbc-iadulgmce became greatly obnoxious to tbe pCbceable and 
l^pectable cidsens, as tbe Sanctuary afforded protection to tbiem* 
rnffiana of every descripticHi, and murderen. " Here," (Wf* Huitw 
fauid}'* robbeTsbrougbtthcirstoIen goods, which they shared among 
diemselves, or sold to the i nhabitonts ; here also lived tbe makers of 
pick-locks; tbe counterfeiters of keys and seals; the fiirgeis of 
Use evideuce; those who made cliains, beads, and plate of gilt 
copper> which they sold for gold ; and, in short, gunesters, bawds* 
and strumpets. In consequence of the petitionof tbe ntia^to 
Henry VI. regulations were issued in coundlf tmditig to restrain 
tbe excesses to which the Sanctuary had formu'ly given protection. 
These regulations continued in force but a short time, and in tJie 
reignofHenry VII. the sheriff having taken by force a person, who 
bad fled to the Sanctuary, the Abbot of Westminster, to whose 
C(41^ that ofSt^Martin'sbad been umtod, abibited abiUogaihst 
ibe dteriff foT-vidaticm of Sanctuary and the privilege of !St.MarUa- 
lo-grend. The complaint was beard befi»e tbe Star Chamber, an4 
tfae Judges decided, that by law tbe party wasentitled to the privH 
Iq^ of Sanctuary, and tbe sheriff was fined severely for bis ibfiioge* 

• This WM revoked in 1319 bf king Henry VIII, who removed tbe leasioiu t» 
GoUdhsU, where tbey have ever since lieeD hsld. 
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ibent tlWfeu. This, htnerer, 6wu not prave that there wm SbHic 
'tonj 6a otbara than fugitiTe fcloa*, who wwre, by the chMter vT 
HvDiy III< (Kbicb we Bfaall mm) campetled tv •nbmit la all te 
fiau, perallMB) uid mortticatiMR to which they «en- tubiested on 
AiUDf M tfac SanetuMj. Such prstcctioB wm Tcitcd in «11 nkgrnm 
hotu^ |iriort»the RRfbnniitiwt» «iirf we may trace it bctdt to ike 
timet of the SaxodB, Mid the age of Charlemagne, and the c«atwh ia 
MR in •bast-MDoe in Italy and other Catholic Cdnatriea, where 
^ to the citua>^ refuge meationed in Scnptnre) the CTnacnal fliea 
to the cbardiBfia protection Irom the hands afjaaticeMNf^fetfibti* 
tion, till cpmpeUed to pay a fine or deodand tot the crime eoauaaltaidi 
This religiotia bouat was oocsmmatly the nudaoce of the kib§i af 
England. Tliacharcb waa anciently in the giA of the hing, aa 
apfKara b]r-Edn:ard I. (whn iaWed kia writa llew:«,) banog graated 
the deamtry to Odfnd Newbnnd. AiitieBitly the cnthw beU on» 
mag here at eight o'clock every evening, and, at St. MatyAt-^^Wf 
8t,Gi)ea*aOrip|llegate|MidatAVl<HallawayB«rking. TbeaebellB 
laewJieani at a diatfiitnt ta give the citizeBsnoueetfthfl apttnitcb 
of Dtgb^ Qnd-to keep within doMa, And it wta ordered, « ilini 
Bonebe JoKdfl in the street, either with apear or hnckkr, after the 
(MrAw^bell of 9t.Martin'»>le-(>rand rioga out, except Htey be great 
Iord>a«l otiiat fenoas of note j ako^ thAt bo tavern, dthcr of ale 
tft wloci rbe kept opm after that ball rings «ur, ib fcr^Mtute «t 
40 peHca Norap^ fencii^ school be kept ia the 4ity, of tmti- 
fittaaifii be retidcnt ditoun." 

In apite ofall prtfcabtioaa and ordinaDcee'tbeSaiiotiiary' frtim twM 
t* tlBM wpa « terivaa oaiiae of aanoyaoea and nfibbiaf t»-tii«i 
batter ^{uLaMd citviena. It wM'nndertba eonttwlaf iba magisk 
tnttea <rf. tile- city of London, a^fiu-aa civil regubtiona 4ent, fbn 
thoih oidered by.King Henry VL eMprenlj direct the imerfttetKe 
and awAoHty of the nU^M to pat them in force, and *l i»,rl(»p 
lrotftBlLolMrt*nthat6fiMartin>.)p^€iraDd w«am«itr>'lA« Cif^o^ 
iimdo» t that it wuatfajedt tait* l*wa add magtateritiUutbertty tB> 
every partieularT escept ap hr &■ the flgfrt of Anctua^, vi4iiefr 
wa« wider. the. wleiWHtaal of the dean nd'flbafltW'Of the C«n«*- 
giate cbnrcb of St. Peter, at WeatminsteT, who have from time to 
time mnintained their rights. 

The dnke of Buckingham, as. high eteward of Wettminster, 
holda a court on St. Tbomaa'a I>ay, annually, where homage ia 
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rfonafay tbe inh«l»t<uiU, lad owt a b lc^ fcc. appwited. It ■■•itiuM 
in Ghu- pariabea, vis. St. Aaae'a parisb and St. Bololph'* pariah. 
Aldersfiate ; St. Leonard'!) Foster Lane ; und Cbri»t Cluuft^ 
Newgute Street ; taall ofnrhich parish, tl)eiDhabitaDtBf«ccurdiiig 
to the localitj of their dwelling, pvj parochial rate*. Tbe paving, 
lighting, ^c. ia provided for by a ra.te amoi^ tbeiahal»(aiita> ly. 
AtStAf Pwliaveat paaaed 1768. By tfaiaact all actioBtara toiw 
brought ■« Middleaez, altbovgh Ibe iobatiitanta are eKcmpt, aa 
Gitizetia, fi«(n inililia balUt, andetii*}' alt^ lUKittHof dtizena, 
nitbunt bei«g amenable to the lawa of dw dfiy of i.ondoo. " Siagq 
tbe time of Henry Vll. ^U pntceaaei p> be cxecnlad within |f^( 
liberty are addreaaed by the aberiffaof L^BBdaii to thacoaiUbkof 
the idUD aad chapter of the collegiate church of Wfatatinataf 
f»r tbeir liberty) pithio tfK preciact of St. llartin'a-]e>(ira»di in 
tbe citf of. Laiidoo, bo vhoat aucb proceis within that liberty 
tMWBaim^r e;f«cqjtion." 

On the Mirrender (tf tfaia mooaBtery to Edward VI. it wai 
IMiUed dovR) ond p gjent maq-y tetiem^tf erected ob its ait^ which 
wesc tglcen by flOD>fre«i|iai at exorbttvat neula, aa being ezesi|*t 
frein tt)e«l)' juriadfctipa." 

• I^ ISSS maaj fiu<^^ tradeameo and '«rtificers eatabUabe^J 
thei»aelve« bert^ atnongaf vhom were three brpthera, AothoDj, 
iohB) ^d Jamei ^meric, aubjecta of PhHip, kivg of Spain, and 
wid, by ftlr- Strype, in hit edition of Stow, to have been tbe firat 
^illHtwwtert, or ailk throwsten, in Londoo, and to have iotiodaced 
that tr^>: Jnto Eogluad. Varioiu plac-e* to which) before tbe 
ReCu-qiB^oii, the privilege of aaactuary waa attached, bad by tlu 
lapse of timeao for degenerated from th«r original deati nations, hb 
lob«covie receptacle! for unprincipled and lawless peraoae. who 
fled thitherto avoid the handa of justice. Tbia protection tocrim^ 
was, in progreM of time, so detrimental to the morals of the nution, 
as fostering and .encouraging vice and iniquity, that in 1697 au act 
of parliament was passed, by trhich all the places of Sanctuary were 
suppressed. But from the carelessness or inactivity of the magis- 
tracy, tbe mint ut iiouthwark for a long period retained its protecting 
Suncluary w.itb increasing immorality and profligacy, until it was 
finally suppressed in the reign of George I. There is a fine 
|)ictureof the manners of theseplacenin the 'Fortunes of Nigel,' W 
Sir Walter Scott, the scene lying in the Sanctuary of White Frtars 
quaintly termed Alaatia by its debauched and reprobate inhabitanta. 
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'.'■ I^charlerof Henry Ili.tothe collegiate chu reh of St. Martin'ii 
le Grand bdng very ample, ne ihall snt^oia an abbreviBtioa of it, 
with the expliinAtion of*he«rrious privil^cB, nhicli are well worthy 
of the attention'of the carious. 

■ "Henricus Dei Gratia 8rc. Dominiis Hibernise, DuxNorrnandise 
et Aqiiitanise, ArchiepitcopiB, Episcopts, AblMt, Prior,lcc. 
' -"f^bveritia ^osibtuitn Dei et salute animKnoatr«,&c.&c<tedisae 
fcc'Decani Ecc; St. Martini, Sec. Soc et Sak— Tliol et Theam, 
etlnftn^cAtbeofjCtOutlailgtlieofciimoRiniUuilibertatibns/coDaae' 
tudinib'uset quietanciia nm id bosco, etin plauO) in viia, et in 
setiiitifli in prtitis, paacuit, et paataris; ki aquia molendiniis et 
vinariis, in Stagnia et piacariia, in moriaet maTeaaif, in gnngiia et 
virgultis, infra burgum et extra, infni civitatem et extra, infra vil- 
lain et extra. Etin omnibus aliialociaet rehai, ad ipantn-Deunum 
et metnoratam Eccleriam Sancti MartiDi pertinentibus. Et quod 
omnea terrs tenementa, et omnea hominea* pnaditt. - EecleHK 
aancti'Martiiii flint ^ieti deShiiii, hnndredis etde sect, abirarum 
et hundredamm et wapentekarum ; et a pecunii dandt pro forta 
fhcturiv, de murdro et latrotnnio, et geldia et dandegeldia, liidagiia, 
asKiHiB, et de operationibuB castelerum et -murorum, fossanim, par* 
karmn, pcmtium, calcearnm, et deguardii, Tegardii.etdeeasariiset 
placitre forests^ ; et de ferdwyta et hengwyla, et de fiemenaferthe, 
et haiuaaka, et de blodvyta et frithwyta, et de lierwyta; et de 
hundred penny, et' de wardpenny, et de haTerpenny, et de vigillia 
faciendia et deportai in passagio,IiiEtagio, tBllagio,'Btallagio, thelonio, 
scntagio, et omni exactione, aervitin, et opere aervili ; et omnibiUf 
placitis, et querelia, et occasionibus et couBuetudinibua,*' &Ci &c. 

TBAVSLATIOH. 

" Henry, by the Grace of God, &c. King of Ireland. Duke of 
Nonoandy and AquiUine, to all ArchbiGhops, Biahops, Abbota, 
&C. &c. greeting. 

" Be it known to all,— that we, by the will of God, and for the 
aulvation of our own ■oul, &c. &c. havt given, &c. to the Deacons, 
&c. of the Church of St. Martin the Great, &c. &«., the rights and 
privilegesof Soc, Suk, T ho I and Team, InTangentbeofand Outfang- 
theof, with all libertieB, customsand quittiincea,in wood and infield, 
in the high roud ^nd in the pathway, in meadows, paatiires, and 
feeding lands; in water and in vineyard, in pools, Gshponda, moors 
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will mmbca, is tlie Jana, tai m the met Imnd, bawnth tho town-aad 
absve, besntli the city and sbove; beneath the villa^ aod above ; 
wad ia all other places and things belonging to the dean, and the 
well-beloved ch arch of the Holy Martiu, — and that all landi, tene- 
ments, and all penons belonging to the church of Saint Martin, be 
(reed from abires, hnndreds, and from diviBioas of shires and hoii- 
dreda, and wapentakes, and from paying money for deeds committed 
nithont the walls, and from murder and rabberjr, from geld and 
danegeld, from fines, for hides, aiaizea, and from works of caitlea, 
works of ditchea, of parks, bridges, and footways; and from guard 
or watch guard, and from alt forest Ihws and ordiaancea ; and from 
fiirdwyte and hengwy te, and from flemecsferthe, from hainmken, and 
blodwyte, and forthwyte, and laierwyte ; and from hundred-penny 
and ward-penny, and baver-penny, and from keeping watches, end 
from gate dues, passage dues ; all tollage, paying for ttalis at Mrs, 
or any other fine; an^ from all secular impositions, from tax, servi- 
tode and vassalage, and from all exactions, laws of local customt 
under any and all circumstances, he &c., aa fully as was ever 
grantkl to any ec<jeaiastical establish ment, &c. &c." 
.S'oc.— The power of exercising jaatice towards vasaals & dependants. 
Sae. — The power of interference in the disputqi brviUtais. 
7*0/,— -Is the duly payable by homagers to their 'svTpferioTi. 
Theam.—Xa the power of tax over your vassal wherever he may be 

in England. 
Infmglheof. — Is the power of punishment over any person ofiending 
on your demefme. . 

He«gv>t/le. — Is a fine paid for the hanging athief without judg- 
ment being first passed. 
Outjanglheof. — Is the power of seizing an offender belonging to 

your esbtle, wherever he may be found. 
Hamioken or Haintokat.—The line payable to the master of a house 

which has been forcibly or unjustly entered. 
Geld—Tbt fine for servitude. 

X>aMegtld.—ii umilur fine, enacted Brst by the Danes. 
Hidage. — Is a fine which the King claims of each hide of land. 
FfrdwUe. — A fine levied on account of quarrels. 
H«mewfirlhe.—Tlie fine paid by the fugitives to the sanctuary. 
Biodwite.— The fiue for bloodshed. 
J?mhwite.-^A fine compelling parties to keep peace. 
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UtkervMfle «r l^Vteyf'.— The fine \ew'*tA mi arfu)t««f« Hnd 

ramk>tDn. 
ffun^rrd-fMwty.— Thf fine of a peony levied on a hRodjed. 
Wmrd-pmny. — I* tk«fiiieof a pennj' levied on a ward. 
ffavtr-pami/. — A peuwy jiatd to tbe kia^. 

I'lie cHHt tide of SL Mart in's^Ie-G rand ha*iug beeo |HiUed dowu) 
together witli a portiou of the weM ude uf Foster l^ne, sa ejLteu- 
•ive and nugnificciit building hai been uomtoeaced tuider the 
direction of Mr. Smirke, juD. R. A. for the. 

9BHESLAX. FtMT OFFICE, 



The betetnent story is of granite, and the upper part of brick', 
entirely faced with Portland Stone. The front, 380 feet long, is 
omnmented in the centre by a hexHctyle portico of the Ionic order, 
surmounted by a pediment coalainiiifir the royut arms, and ateach 
extremity by h pavilion of four columns, cupportiog a balostrade, 
the spaces between the centre and tlie wings being filled by a plain 
front with two rows of windows, intended for the offices of this 
ex tensive establishment, which will be removed hither from Lombard 
Street on the completion of the building. There is a plain and 
el^ant ba<;k front in Foster t-ane, for the better accotnmodation of 
persona there on business, and to prevent interruption on the 
departure of the Mails, which will assemble in the fhiitt of the 
building, where each will leceive tlie letter bag, and start on ita 
journey ; thus ridding the metropolis of the nuisance of the Mail 
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CatM* whicb about ekghl a'clock ie Ittc evamug itre dTiven t)MOii)[fa 
(he burt vf tbe tD«n at a rate at once daD^nius and ■nnccnaary. 

TUori^aal wtabliehoiait of the Fott Office iu Engbiid U buried 
ID Bfawaritf , Bod the firat record we have, it of a apec'w* of letter 
rfBlivrrjr exwtiaff m mrly m the thnc of EdwanI Hi. Camclta 
BiM'iona a diief poriBaaiter as ao office in 1581, but wc know not 
tbe extent of hi* maiiagemeDt or control, and in all probubilitf it 
Maa Mt v«ry mteasive, «a corrccpoQcttAce in thme daja Was very 
limited, the knowledge of writing and reading bmg; canAtied to 
tbe clei^, on tbe principle that " knowledge i* power," which 
they were anzioua to confine t* tbanaielvea. The first Pott 
Office waa eaUblished by King Jomet 1. for the conveyance of all 
lettert, whether inland or foreign ; and in the j-ear 163^ att 
iaterferenceby tbe carrtuge of letters to and from forngn parts by 
private hand, [which appears to have been the custom heretofore) waa 
forbidden, and hi l63d at) inland private carriage was restricted, 
and limited to the medium of the postmaster. The outline of a 
IBpre regular and coaTcnicDt ayitem waa amKged by Mr. Pndcanx, 
attorney-general during the Commonwealth, who was made poaU 
master, and establihhed a wethly cokwyahce of Jettera to all parts 
oftbe.kiogdam. The common covaoil of London endenvoared,iu 
165.1, to establish a Poet Office, but w»c. checked by OiereBolatMlB 
<tf:th»IloaaliorComflKMi(,declBringthe offioaof poatmnter to be 
■(Aely:at the ^taiid dispoaal of Pariiament. Variotu inprft*»f 
menu were made from time to time, until the mode afGooveyiiig tbe 
Wails was [troitoaed by Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, ib 17S3 ; and 
adopted and carried into execution in 17B4. The first Mail Coach 
*«i that ta Bristol. Of tb« intrraal wnuigeiaeuts of the Post ' 
Office, we shall give a full account in, CaBdlewidc Waid, iu «(faidi 
I,mbard Sttett.tbeaituatipa of tbe prcMOtPoit Oftce, i» leaded. 

Tbe Two-penny Post Office ia for the ooDvcyanoe.aC lettsn bat 
cxcaoding k ooncas in weight, within. aad tniitile* ntand tbe 
metropolis— Letters out of town being charged three>pOice. 
In Idas, the7 were oon^puted at £G5.0OO 
l6W^..--v 76,318 

17&4 ......* osi.su 

1775 4C3,753 

17W .-. <ie7.Be8 

The revenues of the Post Office have greatly increaaedfrtm its 
first establishment' 
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Thii uaeTat method of circulating letter* was plumed by David 
Murray, an upholaterer in Patenioater Row, in lliBS, trho communi* 
cated lii> plan to Mr. William Dockra, by whom it waa commenced, 
and carried on with great succeu, till it waa claimed by the Govern- 
ment, aa connected with the General Post Office, and waa therefore 
annexed to the General Post OBice ; and Dockra received a penaioa 
for life. 

For England, the East and Weal Indiea, and Amoica, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the grotN produce, waa,— 

In 1816 <9,De7,940 

IBI7. , 1,982,539 

The Two-penny Poat produced 99,315 

The Irish Post Office returned 221,416 

In 1825 the Post Office produced 3,368,610 

j3 Htt of Aldermen of Aldengale Ward, from 16S3 to the 
present time. 

Sir Peter Rich, elected in 1683; serred the office of sheriff the 
same year. 

Sir James Houblon, elected in 1693. 

Sir Peter Floyer elected in 1700; inthe year I701 hewaschoaen 
ahtrifF, butdied in the office- 
Sir Samuel Garrard, elected in 1 702 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1703, that of lord-mayor in 1710 ;• and waa removed to the 
ward of Bridgfr-trithont. 

Ridiaid Levett, Esq. elected in 172I ; served the office of 
sheriff in 1729. 

WilliatQ Benn, Esq. elected in 1740 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1743, and that of lord-mayor in I747. 

Oettfge Nelami, Esq. elected in 1755 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 17fiB, and that of lord-mayor in 1766. 

Thomas Halli&z, Eaq. elected in 1766; served ^office of 
sheriff in 1769. 

John William Anderson, Esq. elected in 1790; served the 
office of sheriff in 1791, and that of lord-mayor in 1797. 

Robert Albion Cox, Esq. elected in 1813 ; served the office of 
sheriffin 1801. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Knt. elected in 1826 ; served the office of 
sheriff in 18S4. 

END OF ALDBRSOATE WARD. 
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Dbritks tta name from tbe Aid oi Old Gate whidi wu the 
cutcra entmBce to the City. It is boouded od the north and we*t 
by the wards of BUhopcgate, Lime Street, and Langboarn ; on 
the east by Portaoken Ward ; and on the south by Tower Street 
Ward. This Ward extends from Aldgate to the eaiterD sides of 
Lime-stnct and St. Hary Axe, which it includes^ t(^;ether with all 
the streets, &c. from Bevis Marks northerly, to Tower Hill on tbe 
sontli, and thence to Ironmonger's Hall m Feuchurch-street ; all 
places within these limits being of cxmrse comprised. Tbe princi- 
pal streets diverge from the site of tbe Gate, commencing with 
Aldgate High-street, which dirides at tbe pump into Leadenhall 
and Fenchurcb streets, the former as far as Lime-strwt, and the 
latter as far as Fitihmongers'-alley, inclusive, in this Ward. Jewry- 
street and Crutched Frisrs, as far as Seething-lane ; Shoemakbr-- 
row; Bevis Marks; St. Mary Axe; and Lime-street, as ftr as 
CulIam-streeL It is divided into four pariabea, St. James's 
Duke's Place, St. Catherine Cree Chnrch» St.. Cutheriue Coleman, 
and St Andrew Undersbaft ; and contains seven precincts, mostly 
included in these parishes. 

It is nnder tbe government of an aldermsn, nx common 
connciimen, nx constables, twenty wardmote inquest men, and 
a ward-beadle; tt^^eiher with tbe officers belonging to SL James's 
Duke's Place, consisting of a minister, two constables, two 
beadborong^s, and fifteen jurymen. This pariih, which is a 
precinc-t of itself, formerly enjoyed greut privileges, in which 
the inhabitants were protected by the influence of the Norfolk 
family ; and although the lord mayor has the power of holding 
a court leet and baron, and the city officerB can arrest for debt, and 
execute warrants, yet Don-freemen open shops and carry on trades 

Tbe church of St. James is a curacy, in the gift of the 
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lord mayor and commonalty of the city of London ; and the pariiih 
claims a right of ezetuptian from the binfaop of London'* jnriBdio 
tion in eccleaiiistical afibira. On the lite of this church fornwriy 
stood the priory of Holy Trinity) for canon* r^pilar of the Augns- 
tiae order, founded A> D, 1 tU8i by qneen Mund, consort of king 
Henry I., on the spot where Stredas had tome time before erected a 
church to the Holy Crou and St. Mary MtigdaleiK ; and to 
efiect the wishes of the queen, the four pari»hea of St Mary 
Magdalene, St. Michael, St Catharine, and the Holy Trioity, 
were united under the title of the Holy Trinity of Christ's Church. 
Norman was appointed by the queen the first prior of this large 
monnsteryi and a grant was made to him and the canons *' of the 
east gate of the city, called Ealdgate or Aldgate, and the Soke 
(i. e. jurisdiction or ward) ihereanto belonging, with all customs 
Ac. as then held by the queen, and two thirds of the rerenues and 
rents of the city of Exeter, d>eu estimated at twenty-fire' pounds 
per annum: and in the year J 115, certain , burgesses of London, 
dascended from the knighta to whom Edgar granted this soke, 
gam the same to the church and canons of the Holy Trinity of ' 
Christ's Church, and put the prior Norman in seisin (or posses- 
sion) thereof; and he waa the head of that soke or land anciently 
called Knighten Gnilde, a lay corporation, now called Portsokep 
Ward, (i. e. says Maitland, a franchise at the gate], by which the 
prior of this monastery became an alderman ef the city of London. 
When he associated with hit brother aldermen, he assumed their 
tobea. One prior, having some conscientious scruples on this 
subject, appointed a deputy as aldermao under him ; and the 
chnrch of Sl Botolph Aldgate was united with the prioiy. This 
was confirmed by the charter of the king, and bIs6 by pope Inno- 
cent II., wbo by his bull united the churches above mentioned, 
and annexed them to the Holy Trinity Monaatety. 

So many and vast were its ^idowments, that it became the most 
weMltfay monastic establishment in the kingdom, which in all proba- 
bility was the cause of its bong the first priory surrendered to, and 
dissolved by, Henry VIII., who granted it to Sir Thomas Audley, 
then speaker of the parliament, and afterwards lord chancellor, 
who built a splendid mansion here, in which fae i^ided until ' hu 
death in 1534: His daughter and heiress married Thomas duke of 
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Norfolk, when the eatate took the name of Dake'i Place, which it 
MOW retuiu, ahhongh no tracet of it* grandeur now remain. 

After the decapitution or the duke on Tower Hill, (or interfering 
m the buiiiiew of Mmy qaeen of Scoti, thii estate descended to 
hn son Thomas HowHrd, earl of Suffolk, who sold it to the mayor 
and corpomtion of the city of London. On coming into poksession. 
Sir Thomas Andley had ofiered the pripry chnrcb and steeple to 
whosoever wonid pull it down ; but no person accepting (he ofier, 
it was pulled down at his expence, tmd in consequence of the 
cAtelessness of the workmen employed, who hnrled the stonn 
down withont rare, the materralB fetched bat a rery paltry 8uni> 
Tlie bells were porehaaed by the pari»h of Stepney, and St. Stephen 
Coleman-street. 

The inlMbitants hsring been deprired of their parish churches 
previoNaly to the dissdntion, to make way for the Holy Trinity 
chnrcb and monastery, had permisrioo to erect a chapel for their 
ase, nd dedicated it to St. Michael. 

Beaeath the boose at tbe south east comer of lieadenhall-«treet, 
once the residence of tbe chronicler Stow, are 

TBE BEBUIHS OF THE PAROCHIAL CHAPEI. OF 
■T. MICHAEL. 
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which rather resemble the vaults than the roof of M aacred edifice> 
US the shuftB or the pUltira are buried at least fifteen Teet in the earth. 
The present height is oeaHy 11 feet to the crown of the arch, which 
would lead us justly tu conclude, that the streets as th^ now are 
have been elevated upwards of 35 feet in this vicinity since the 
erection of this pile. The remains consist of a series of vaulted 
roofing, formed by ribs springiog fran the capitals of the clustefcd 
columns, united at the centre by a key-stooe of roses aod grotesque 
faces, which are well executed : the walls are of square stone well 
cemented, and seem to bid defiance to the corroding tooth of tinie. 
The length is nearly fifty feet, and the breadth ten feet 

In Stow's Survey we have a further illustration of the elevation' 
of the ground on this part of the city ; " Betwixt Billiter>lsne and 
Lime-street, was a frame of three fine houses, erected in 1690, in 
a place which was betbre a large garden plot, enclosed from the 
high street with a biick wall, which wall being taken down, and 
digged deep for cellBrage, there was found* right under the said 
brick wall, another wall of atone, with a gate arched of stone^ and 
gates of timber to be closed in the midst, towards the street : the 
timber of the gate was consnmed, but the hinges of yron still 
remuned in thdr staples on both the sides. Horeover, in that wall 
were square windows, with bars of yron, on either ude the gate ; 
this wall was under gronnd about two fedioms deep, as I then 
esteemed it, and seemetfa to be the rains of some hoose bnmed in 
tbe reign of king Stephen, when the fire began in the houieof one 
Alewarde near I^ndon Stone, and consumed east to Aldgate ; 
wherAy it appeareth how greatly the ground of thiii citiehath been 
ill that placed raysed." 

The chapel of St Michael was the only religious edifice in tbe 
district which escaped the fate of the other religious hous«s 
at the Dissolution, and when the conventual church was palled 
down, became the only place to which the inhsbitanta could repair 
for the purpose of divine worship, and continued so until the reign 
of king James I. when, in consequence of a mis understanding 
between the inhabitants of the Duke's Place and the parishioners of 
St. Catharine Cree church, the former applied to the archbishop of 
Canterbury.andbyhisinterventionobtaiaed the king's assent, under 
die brodd seal, to build a church for themselves, which, by the asus- 
tance of the mayor and corporation, in whom the manor of Duke's 
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Place wae vested, <*as nccompliabed, and the <^i»rch being rom- 
{tlel«d, was (^nMcruted, und dMiicated to St. Jumes, on the Snd of 
JiinnHry, 1623, during tite DMyoraltf ot Sir E. Barkhum, and the 
INirisI) iniide a precinct of Ald){ate. It begini rrom the Ald-jpte 
on the Muth, and extends to Bevis Marki on the north, t'ompming 
all the •treets, 8ec. between that attd St. Catburiiw Cree church 
aod St. Mary Axe, which are ilit boundam* to the weat. 

The church, which twaped the fire of IfiC6, rettuns its ori){iiMl 
hna. It it an nnadorned brick stmcture, with an cnabnttled tower 
composed of four compartmentB, with windowv in each, and eur- 
mounted by a turret aupportiiii^ a vmie. The pillurs which carry 
the roof are of the Tuacun order. On tlie north window are the 
city arme, and that of «r £. B«Tkhani, with an inicriptioa 
" coniecrated to the eternizing of the right hononmble sir Edward 
Barkham, lord mayor of London, the rdigioui Mr. George 
Whitmore, and Mr. Nicholas iUynton, sheriff, and alderman 
of the honoarable senate and city, for their pious re-edifyiog 
the long decayed ruins of Trinity Christ church in Duke's PUcc." 
This eulogium is followed by some laudatory versei, produced 
doubtless from the poetic pen of some pious and pains-taking 
parish clerk, who sought equally to immortalize himseU whilst be 
recorded the acts of 

" Bttrkbun, the worthj, wbose tanmorial bum, 
Hstbli'i too weak to holdj" 

but leit the desperate hand of some white wash-loving church- 
warden should efbce an inscription which ments a place in the 
niche of poetic fame, "till the last kylluble of recorded time," we 
transcribe the whole for the edification of oar readers, and that so 
choice a specimen of " the muses' dictate" should not he lost, but 
be ever preserved, like a fly in amber, in the imperishable record ol 
onr *' CiT¥ of LoMDOii," 

Ai David would hii eyn no rest afford, 
mi he had foand a place out to the Lord, 
To balld a temple ; lo Ibii man of worlh, 
TlM miiroui which these latter dajibrin; forth, 
Baikham, the worth j , whoie Immortal same 
Uarble'i too weak to hold ; tor his work's fkme, 
He oeret ceu'd ia industry and care 
From mine to redeem thii bouie of prayer^ 
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Fotlowtnt in tMi tbe holy patrhrchi' wayl, 

lliHt mdj were an almr ctill ta mie 

WttcD tber rcceired a blewiDE; M thk lord 

Bcarce warm Id boDouT'a teat, diil fint accord 

1'a thii moit pious work, hy whicb ii ibewD 

Ood'f bleisiiig: and hit Ibanki met bolb in one. 

The charge the honourabtB City bean, 

Wboieboantj in riill noblenen^ppean 

Toactiof bleai'deoiiditlociiuiuch «if« 

Tbat all tliingi bettei'd by (heir inilii riw. 

Two Tioble fiaitbful luperTiion then, 

Among a leuale of leligious men, 

Selecled were, to vbom Ibc care they save, 

Tbe generoui Hameratj', Ckmbel tbe grave, 

E*ch being a maater-piece oTieal lad care, 

Tow'rd God'* own temple, fit for trnth'a abir. 

Now at tbe bletaed foundreia I arriie, 

Matildft, whom Henr; tbe first did wive. 

The Chriaf Ddom ihe gave, held the ulne 

Till Jaln«) our MTCiaigD gare it bii own name. 

And lince 1 touch antiqaity lo near, 

ObKTte what nolei rensikabfe appear: 

ADRltlarHan of London waiatflrtt 

The prior of lUi chnrch; Mllng M tbe wortt. 

Til now lalKd hj th' encouiagtment and care . 

or a lord mayor of London ; which ii imre 

Asd wMtfa otaerrlng ; tbeoaalb^an 

I and beat wllh the honour of tbat man, 

Thia dty^ Sr«t lord mayor lyei bury'd here, 
nti- Alwlo of the draper'* company ; 

And the lord n)*r*T,whiMe £ime now ifalnea lo elear, 
Bukham, la of the nnu fraternity. 
The chnrcii waa dedicated to Jamea f. Its len^d is 65 feet* 
breadth Ai, and the tower 70 ft«t hig-h. 

At the S. E. corner of Cre« Church lane, Leadeuhall-street, is the 
(;hurchof SL Cathariue Oree. It recdved its oame from b«Dg 
dedicated to St. Cutharine, an Egyptian virgin, who was conrerted 
to the Chriitinn bith during the persecution of the emperor Mazen- 
tius; when she refused to return to the worshiji of idols, itlie whs 
sentenced by the tyrant to be crushed between wheels of iron, to 
which »hnrp pointswereolfixed ; but {says the legend) '* this measure 
was rendered abortive by the prayers of the sufferer, tlie wheels 
brokeasunder, tbe blades were scattered, and in a wouderous manner 
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wounded the by .standen. All other meaiis of death baa^ fouud 
inc&ctttal, die wu beheaded in the year 310. 

I'his church is h curacy, and the pariihioDera have the right of 
uelectiug their own minister, who miut be licensed hy the bishop of 
London. It stands ou the cemetery of the i>riory, whence the addi- 
tional appdiation of Crce, which i* the Engliih method of spelling 
the French pronunciation. It was agreed between the parishioners, 
with the leave of Richard de Gravesend, bi«hop of London, that this 
cbupel should be devoted to the performaace of religioui duties, but 
OD account of the scanty income arising from the union of the four 
churches aborenamed, the Cree church was for a time supplied by 
one of the canons appointed by the prior ; but in consequence of 
variances which arose between the convent and the parishioners, it 
was settled in 1414, and confirmed in 15C9t Lhat the parishioners 
shonld support their own chapel independently of the convent, 
though the presentation still continued with the priory. This 
church was conferred on sir Thomas Audley, together with the 
monastery and lands, and be bestowed it with all its privileges on 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. It is leased to the parishionen, 
who nominate to the curacy, which is not charged with the fint fruit 
and tenths, except procuration to the bishop and archdeacon. The 
present structure was erected in l634, and the dial part and clock 
in 1663. It was consecrated hy Bishop Laud, with many super- 
stitious ceremonies, which afterwards formed a part of the accusation 
agMustbim. It escaped the fire of London, and was repaired in 
leO-t. Itisbuiltof stone, and is a composition of Gothie architec- 
ture, with a nngle series of large square mndows, each divided into 
three parts. There are smaller windows of the same form above the 
parapet, which render the interior very light. The tower is SO feet 
high, and supports an ornamented dome and weathercock. 

The interior consists of nave aod aisles, with a square roof supjior- 
ted by pilasters end columns of the composite order. The roof is 
30 feet high, and decorated with fret-work, interspersed with the 
armorialbearingsof the city, and the several compHnies of I^ndou. 
Thelengthof the church is 90 feet, and the breadth 51 feet: attlie 
west end of the nave is a pillar of the old church, as originally 
erected ; it is from, the base to the chapter, on which the arch was 
turned, 18 feet, although only three feet are now to be s«eii, which 
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proves how much ihe flouring of tiie new <;hurch hat been elevated. 
The altHT is beautifully painted in perMpective, aud the communion 
(able and pulpit of cedar wood. 

There are many fine moDumcnt»i but the most el^ut 
is that erected to the memory of Sir Nicholaa Throckmorton : 
it is on the south side of the churcfai and of fine marble, 
with the effigy of the knight in full armour, recumbent on 
a conch. The whole is very spacious, and of the Doric order of 
architecture, very highly ornamented. He was chief butler of 
England, one of the chamberlains of the exchequer, andambaiM- 
doT to several courts in the reign of Elizabeth. He died in 1570, 
not without luipicion of having been poiHmed by Dudley, earl ot 
Leicester, who was jealous nf his favour with the queen. 

Id this church was also buried the celebrated painter, Hans Hol- 
bein, who was born in Switzerland in 1498. Ou coming to England 
he was introduced by his friend, the leurued Erasmus, to the 
chancellor, Sir Thomas More, aud by him presented to the king 
Henry VIII. He commenced a career of portrait painting, and 
in consequence of the king's patronage was eagerly sought by the 
highest ranks of nobilit)- for specimens of his talent, many of which 
are handed down to us, and justly considered as nuuter-pieces of 
the art. The " Dance of Death," one of his early productions, has 
been much esteemed, aud contributed greatly to his reputation. 
King Henry was constant in his favour to him, aud said to some 
person in court who was complaining of the painter, " that he could 
muke seven lords of seven ploughmen, but that he could not make 
one Holbein of seven lords.'* Holbein died at Whitelialt of the 
plague, in 1554. 

An anniversary sermon is preached here on the l6th of 
October, in commemoration of a provldeatlal escape. Sir John 
Gayer, a merchant of opulence and lord mayor of London 
in 1643, returning to Europe from a trading voyage, was cast 
away on the coast of Africa : in his distrow, he saw a lion 
making ^towards him, and foiling on hia knees be declared, 
** that if the Almighty would please to deliver him out of his 
perilous utuation, he would, on his return to Eoglaud, evince his 
gratitude, and endeavour to the end of his life to inculcutc reli- 
ance on Providence in the worst extreme* of huniau wretchedness." 
The lion passed on without molesting him, and the next day, hav- 
ing got on board a vessel, he arrived in safety at his native land. He 
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' immediatelr placed in trust the sum of £S00,' the interest of which 
was to supply bread for the poor of the parish for ever, and left 20b. 
to be paid aimuallyto a minister for preaching a sertnon every sue- 
ceeding l6th of October, in commemoration of his miracalitnRescape. 
In Church row, formerly called Magpie alley, Fenchnrch-street, 
is the church of St. Catharine Coleman, arectory iuthe giftof die 
bi^pof London. It is dedicated to St.Catharine, a rirgm of Alex- 
andria, celebrated for her great knowledge of philosophy, and her 
martyrdom to the Christian fUth. It received its addition of Cole- 
man Atnn a great yard or garden belonging to the priory, anciently 
called Colemao-Haw. It formerly belonged to the deaneiy of 
St. Martin's le Grand, and waa afterwards annexed, with that 
monastery, to the abbey of Westminster, and nltiniately, on falling 
to the crown, was bestowed by queen Mary, on the Sd of Mardi 
in Ine first yca^ of her reign, on Bonnor bishop of London, and li> 
his successors in that see for ever. It is a rectoiy of very ancient 
fiiundalioni even as remote as 1346. Sir William White, Uad 
mayor in 1489, wa> a great benefactor to this church, and added 
an aisle to it. The old cfanrch, having escaped the fire of London^ 
in l666, the lower part of it was much buried by the sub- 
sequent elevation of the street. In 1734, it Was pulled 
down, and the present church erected at the expence of the 
parishioners, under the suiction of on act of perliamentj 
empowering them to nuse money for that purpose. It is a plun neat 
building of brick, with a lofty body enlightoied by two rows of 
windows. The tower is solid, free from ornament, and the floor is 
raised above the level of the street, and has an ascent of several steps 
firom the churchyard to the church entrance. The interior is umple 
and appropriate ; the only monument of consequence is one erected 
to the memory of Lady Higham, in 1694. 

On the north dde of Leadenhall-Btreet,'and at the south east cor-'- 
ner ofSt.Mary Axe, is the parish church dedicated to St. Andrew. 
Apostle, but better known by the title of St. Andrew Undershaft ; 
it is a rectory in the gift of the bishop of London. It obtained its 
surname ftttm a maypole or shaft set up annually on May day, in the 
middle of the street, near the church, and was higher tt^n the church 
steeple. After the riot of the apprentices on " Evil May di^'," 
1517) it was discontinued, and the riiaft hung upon a range of 
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■hotOm wider Ac peiri^ouMs of an «Iky, tbence cdled Shih-aiOtf, 
where itfemained nutil the time of Edwar^ VL when Sir^Stepbm, 
curate gf St. Catharine. Cree chnrch, inrdgbcd m bittecif agunat 
all relics of idolatiyiinaMnnpn at St, laud's Crow, and parties 
iBrlfagainBt the maypole, wMch he termed an jidol, by ifa^nii^ the 
dbnrch wider tluu ih^t, that the pariRfaipnen, inflamed by bia 
fenaticiBm, aaaembled in great numbera on Ae aftenioon of.tbe 
nrae Sunday, and dtaf^giog the idolatrous pcde from the pbsfui^^ 
. in whidi it iiad been rottiDg for 33 yean, and having aawed it into 
pieces, each man took /or his share the p«»tioa wluch had lain slojog 
' his door, and reduced the log to aabes< 

, InanaeittfecMdattiachufchiBcalledSti'ApdrearupoaCoTphiU. 
ft Was originally founded in 1369, but becanw w ruFUou^ diat it 
tras pulled downy and rebmlt in 1507. principaUy at the darg^ »f 
.yUliam£1tz-Waiiamfl,whawaiitberiffin that year; (mdiQ 1SQ9> 
Sir Stephen JenynS, thai lord mayor, was at the exp^uce of meeting 
^notthsldeof Hie nave, the whole of the cboir,and aboroofi^ 
the north aisle with timber, besides glaxiag the whcde of the sou^t 
aidet sod canting the pews to be made »t his yole cosL Th>' 
charitable mail died iu 1534, and the church was not conqilieted 
todtil IS39. 

■ The church (MT St. May Axt, » odled firan> i^ aitpatiaa 
fliqmnteibe Axelmi, and also St. Uary pelUper^ (from & ^ot of 
ground bdong^ to the SkiUDersCtM^pany,] stood on thewest.ud« 
ttf thestreet. It bdonged, prior to the disnlutian, to the conv^t 
of St. Helen, when it was surrendered to the crown, tpd united in 
\SS&, by queot Ebzabedi, to the parish of St. Andrew ; and the 
church of St. Mary, afW being let for various mechanical pur* 
poses, was finally pulled down. ' 

St. Andrew's church, which escaped the destruction of 1666, ia 
a pliun Gothic structure, wtjUa a square tower and turret, termi- 
nated with batflemeuts, pinnacled 9t the a^les. The hdght of 
tiie tower is 74 feet, and;of the turret 17 lEeet. On the south side 
is Uk prioapsl door, with a pointed ari^, with orpamented angles. 
The interior displays ranges of stender pillars, supporting slight 
arches, which are admirably proportioned. The cieling is deco- 
rated with angels bearing shields, vases and ecrollsin the com{tart» 
ments. Over the pillars are ptuntings in iinitation of ba»4elief> 



depicting circunutaaces in the life of Cbrist. These decontiotu 
are Hotted byam^ofnpperirindawB, bsieath which are atatues 
in fresco. The deling is painted with a represeatatiin of the 
beavenly iJMnr in adomtioni with instrumraits of muse The 
altar iaa handsome design of the Corinthian order, and the church 
is chastely oniame«ted tbrou^tout. The east window b compoeed 
of beantifaUy stiuned glass, and divided ipto fine CMnpartmails, 
cmitainit^ wfaole4ength portraiits of Edwaid VL queen Eli- 
sabcA, James I., Cha^tea I., andCba^lea 11^ nearly as bugie M 
life, and is a fine specioiien of the art of, paintiag on glass in the 
seventeenth century. A . figure of St. Andi«w, placed in an opper 
compartment in the sau^e window, serves to show the progreM 
which has bera made in the eightera>th centuiy. IXnder king 
Edwaod is a book ipaoibed Veritiun Oei, and the royfd amis. 
This window was the gift ,<rf Sit Christopher .Clithwow, The 
windows have 44 coats of a^na of founders and bemiftctow. 
Many monuments in this chuEch are wor&y of attentiMi. Tbwe 
b H lai^ one in mfirble of Sir Thomas Offiey, kat. lord mayor 
of LmmIod in 15S6, who, with his wife and three children, aie 
represented io the attitude of pr^er. But that wlvch prinnpally 
interests aad atlncts the antiquary, is the la^e BMmament 
erected to the' m^nofy of the admirable, impartitd, and accnrate 
chronicler and hul»nbgi«pher, Jobn ^Tow, to whom London is* 
ao deeply iod^ifed for lusaccoante of her early atate. Hi^ eflig^es 
is r^reseated as Mtting at study, and fencecl in with an iron rtuL 
Over his botd a^e these words in gold letten on a black grouniJ ; 

Aut fcribenja /kat Lcgtnila 

.Agero. ^ SftibciK. 

Above UuB is a cornice, bearing thereon the arms of the Mochant' 
Taylois Cbhipany, and beneadi the figure is this memorial: 

lUmorJB flacnuD.: 
RetuTKctioMm ip Chriilo hk ex|p«ctat JoBANff as Srowa, dvit Loodini- , 
eo»i« : qui in aDtiquli monmBentis nuendUi accuiatiHiim diligentia tun* 
Anglis aonalesfc civltstU Loodini tfiu^sim bene de ui& bene.de poileia 
Ktate Qurltus, Ineulentei icripilt, vite teq. Btudio pie t probe decuTKi. 
Obiit Matii anno 80 die 5 ApiiUi 1605. 
Blizbethaconjiu nt perpetttum *al unorii teitimontuin doleni. 
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JOHH STOW. 



. The figure ha^ a venerable appearance, with a short white beard 
and mnus^hes, the crown of the head bald, and with short hair 
above the ears. The monument has the appearance of stone, but 
Bfr. Strype (the editor of Stowe's Survey) says it is of terra cotta 
painted. If this be so, and we have no reason to doubt the autho- 
rity, it is a proof that the art of making figures ofartificial stone, 
which has been generally attributed to the latter part . of the last 
century, was a much earlier invendon. It was used in Italy in 
the age of Michael Angelo, and in fact by the ancients, for, says 
the same gentleman, " what are the vessets, vases, altars, &c. of 
the Romans, but ai-tificial stoned" 

John Stow, the faithful' and laborious historian and chronicler, 
was bom in London, on Comhill, about 1535, and is supposed to 
have followed his father's business as a tailor ; but the inclination 
of bis mind early developped itself, and he b^n to apply himself 
to the study of history and antiquity. He prosecuted his re- 
searches with great diligence, and neglecting his business, tra- 
velled on foot to many cathedrals, churches, and other public 
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establinhtnents, for the suke of collating and reading manuscripts, 
historietj, church grants, Tecords, registers, journals, &c. ; from 
which he fonntd his invaluAble " Survey of London," hia " Eng- 
lish Chronicle," and other works, which will cany his name to 
posterity with respect and admiration. At the time of the Refor- 
mation, Stow waa a material sufferer for his reli^us opinions, and 
in 1570 was accused by his own brother before the commiMuniers 
of the Star Chamb^, upon no less than one hundred and forty 
charges. Tins was the forerunner of the porer^, which, to the 
disgrace of the age in which he lived, overtook him. He was 
reduced to the necesuty of seeking relief by soliating charitable 
contributions in the 78th year of his age. H^rt-broken at tbe 
ingratitude of the world, and worn out by a compticatioa of 
disease and penury, be died two years afterwards; andwdlmayb^ 
applied the sarcasm, that was said over B utler's tomb, ." he asked 
for bread, and they gave him a stone :" but old John Stow needed 
no pomp of marble " no storied um," to transmit his name and 
actions. It is a sufficient eulogy to say, that his works sornve 
. him, and will be read with pleasure and iiutn|cti(m as long as the 
language shall remain. 

There are many other monuments worthy of notice. In this 
church was interred tbe body of Sir William Craven* lord mayor 
in 1610, oneofthe wealthiest and mostemin^it citizens of his time; 
but there is no 

" Stone to aiark th« spot, 

And.nj, wbst truth might well h&ve uidi" 
for he left many legacies, and tokens of benevolence. 

His son, (worthy of such a sire) William liord Craven, who was 
bom in this parish, acquired an illustrious reputation as a soldier, 
under Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and Henry prince of 
Orange. He took tbe strong fortress of Cnitzenach, in Germany, 
by storm, which is recorded as one of the most extraordinary deeds 
inthehistory of Gustavus; on these occasions tbe following lines 
were written beneath his portrait : — 

" LoDdan'a bright gem, hia houss'i honour, and 
A greatauertei of tbe Netberland. 
Beauty and vatoiir make thy fame shine clear, 
By Nassau graced, to Swedeland's king moat ilear ; 
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Who, when on Cnillenach'i walls, he undentood 
Thee wounded, cane to koigbt thee in tb; blood ; 
To whom, when folded In his arms, he iaid, 
' Kiie, brayeet spirit that e'et thy citj bred.' " 

- Ttui exeitijrfwjr noblem&n awisted his soveragne Charleii 1. 
and II. with lai^ mms of money in their necessities. He is said to 
kave been privately married to the queen of Bohemia, aunt to 
Oharies IL He was so indefatigable in preventing the ravages of 
dK fires, which were frequent and destructive at that period, diat it 
was sud <• Ms very horse smelt it out" 

Danng'tiie dreadful pl^^ue of London in 1665, lord Craven, 
Monk, duke of Albemarle, and KrJ<^n Lawren<v, lord mayor, 
beroically stayed within town, and at the hazard of their lives pre- 
served order in the midst of its desolating progress. The city 
residenoe of lord Craven was tbeold East India honse, whith one 
of hksdeHcendants disposed of to the company in 1726' 

' At thejunctitA of Hduodsditch, Whitechapet.andthe Hinoriel, 
fonnorly stood 

ALD-QATB. 
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of which DO traces are remaining. It was one of the four origiiMl 
gates of the city ; thence called Elald-gate, which gignifies Aid-gate, 
throngh wluch passed the RoQum burial way, to the tr^cdti or 
feny at Old Ford. The earliest loeationof it b ina charter granted 
hy king Edgar, abont 967- Aldgate bai^ in a v«ry minoua coit- 
dition, was pulled down in 1C06, when levo^ Roman goibs wtre 
found of the emperora Trajan, Diocleaan, Ctau^us, Alberios, 
Vespanan. Domilian, Valentinitui, kc ; and the surveyor of Ae 
works had the resemblance of the two fimner cut in aUxte, ttid 
placed on each ude of the esst front of the gate^ where it remuned 
till the building was pulled down in 1761. 

In a large iqnare, on the east side^ was placed a ststue of king 
James !• in gilt armour, with a goldoi lion, aud a chained nniconi 
conchant at his feet Ontbetopofthe gate was a vaee supported 
by a gilt spire, on e*ch nde of which »tood a soldier holding abullet 
inhishandioadietopof tbenpper faottkntenta. On the westside 
was a figure of Fortnne, gilt* and standing on a ^be, with a 
proapoous smI ipreadingover her head ; under which was carved the 
king's afBU ; somewhat lower on the south tade stood Peace, with a 
dove perched on her band, and a gilded itreath in the oAer ; and 
00 the north nde, was the emblem of Charity. Orer fiie arch of 
the gate was aigrayec^ 

** SnatMi popvhuqne LondiniedHa. 

Fedt 1609. 

Hdhfibt W>Lbt Maior. 

All these statnes and ornaments were removed shordy after the 
erectiim of the gat^ except the represoitatioa of the two R«»iBn 
coins, and the inscription. There were two poatems dirough the 
gate, and )4nitmeQtsoTwtI^m, which were originally appMpriated 
to one of the lord mayor's carva^ and subsequoitly used as a 
chari^ sclm^ 

Pnitsdemolitiooinl76l>theremBiiwwwepunAasedfiir£i77. lOs; 
by Ebenezer Hnssell.Eaq.whD deprecating the destructioD of auch 
a relic of autiqiuty, removed them to Bethnal Gieen, and having 
compacted the parts, made with them a venerable addition to bis 
boose at that place. 

We shall now give some historical facts relating to this gate. In 
iheyearlSlS the Loudonen having givea atcoatageiafiiit to the 
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barons against king John, they marched into the ci^ at this - 
entrance. Fitrwalter Magnaville, earl of Essex, and Gilbert <Je 
Ctare, earl of Gloucester, the leaden of the baronial army, having 
destroyed the monasteries, and emptied their treasuries, repaired the 
' gates and walls of the city with the stones of the Jews dwellings 
«4iich thdradherents hod demolished. Aldgate, which had given 
them admittance so easily, on account of its ruinoua state, first 
■ttiacted attention, it was rebuilt vnth strong arches and bulwarks 
of Norman btone and Flanders tile. 

Daring the reign of Edward IV. the bastard Falconbridge, 
having assembled a riotous body of seamen in Essex and Kent, 
■Did i^aced them in a vast number of ahips, anchored near the 
Tower of London. The mayor and aldermen having notice of 
iheir rebellious measures, by consent of conuaon council in 1471, 
fortified the Thames shore from Baynard Castle to the Tower, with 
armed men; guns, and other implements of destruction and oppo- 
ntion. The bastard and his adherents, despairing of any advantage 
without nde of the city, attacked the walls and gates, as well as 
from the Thames, and fired the suburbs. On Sunday, 11th May 
in thesame year, a body of 5,000 men entered Aldgate, but the 
portcullis b^ng suddenly let down, they were separated from thai 
companions, attacked by the citizens, and defeated with great 
ataughter ; upoa this advantage, Robert Basset, the alderman of 
the ward, commanded, m the name of God, the portcullis to be 
again drawn up, and making a sortie, r^>eUed the enemy to 
St. Botolph's diurch. Earl Rivers and the constable of the 
Tower by this time arrived to assist the distressed citizens, and 
jmntly drove the rebels to Mile-end, Poplar, and Stratford ; many 
were taken prisonera, and the bastard, fiiuUng his fortunes despe^ 
rat^ fled. 

Near this gate, intberagnof Edward I., was erected a turret on 
.die wall, wluch was converted into a hermitage, and was presented 
at an inquirition before the king's justices at the Tower, as bong 
built four feet without the wall on the king's highway. 

Without the gate was a conduit, erected in 1535, to which water 
was conveyed Irom Hackney ; but this conduit was subjected to 
many incohreniences; which Stow relates in the following manner; 
" Although this water conduit was very beneficial to die people 
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iidMbiliBg tbere&bout, yet in regard of the utoatioil, bdog spon 
the street's moth side, and immediatdj desceaAng dxmrn rnai^ 
steps or stuTS of stone, it wratroablesome to the poor people fetc^ 
ing water there, in coming np laden with their tabs, pailS) and 
buikards. Besides, until the turn of each party come by order and 
due course, their tankards, tuba, apd pails, did greatly perter tlie 
poss^e about and through the gate, endangering diTers penbn&l 
hartns, and other great inconveiuenc«a; which nitce Oiea, at the 
taking down of the old gat^ that a new one might be built at tlte 
same place, is exceedingly commendably aitu-mifAj to die' atjf» 
honour, thdr credit that had care for the dispoaii^ of. die work, aiid 
great ease of the poor water-beu'ers, and all passengers. Vnt nonv 
there is a fair spacwns court, wherein all the tankards and other 
veweU orderly stand, widioiit any annoyance to the street; and 
the descent to the conduit is made very conveni^d, fiee from 
offending one anodier in thdr labour ; and die passsge to and £n> 
b BO aptly ordered, and the room so lai^ far their attaidaaoe." 

Duke's Place is now principally inhabited by Jews, by whom it 
was adected as a place of dwelling in the tinte of Olinr CromweU. 
One comer of the area or square udistiugaiahed by the ^nagogue 
of the German Jews, lebailt in a Tcry superb and handsome 
manner in 1790, in consequence of a handsome Ujjacy bequeathed 
for that purpose. 

The bmlding is of brick, with a roof supported by mawte stone 
pilars, and is furnished Hmilarly to that for the Poitugueae Jews, 
except that here the utmost magnificfence is exhilrited. Idthefroot 
of this buiiaing, over the porch, is a Is^e h^l, purposely appianted 
fortheoelebrationoftheweddingsofpoor Jews. This contract is hdd 
of such high importance among persons of tins peimiBaion, that it* 
celebration is accompamed by the most extiafagaut feasting^; and 
that, in such a sokmnity, die poor claas» may not appear Uncom- 
fbrtaWe, die whcJe society by subBcription ordain die fiesdyal ia 
thisluU. 

In die time of Peimant only two archea of die priory of die Holy 
Triirity (built on tiiis site) remained, and it may be a satisfaction 
to some ftiture antiquary to know diat, in September I8I6, dw 
«te of dK hut gateway belonging to fliis ancient monastery and 
palace, and consequently ite last viiible vestig*^ waa V»^3 ">«»■ 
o 
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pied by a newly-built house, and the passage rendered more 
convepient by :Uie removal of a duelling that crossed the gate, 
.cooaiHting.of a central and two side arches of the pointed order, 
leading to)vards Cree church lane. This gate, once perhaps the 
piiacipa] western entrance, for no reason that can now be assigned, 
: was, dia^nguished by the inhabitants of Duke's Place as the 
" Thrum Gate." 

The synagogue in Bevis Marks, for the Portuguese Jews, is a 
. pltun : ^uQture, 80 feet in length and 50 in breadth, fitted up 
suitably nitl)in. There *are two other synagogues, the one in 
, Church, row,. and the other in a building which was formerly the 
ErickU>yers' Hall, No. 52, Leadenhall-street. 

We learn fit»m the authority of Sir Henry Spelman, that the 
. Jews were recognized in England as early as the reign of Edward 
• the Confessor, in one of whose laws it is declared, that " the Jews, 
' and all' their's, belong to the king." They had been settled in 
iwioaB parts of this country for a considerable lime previously ; 
-'for in A. D..740, Ecgbiiht, archbishop of York, forbad any 
. Christian to be present at the Jewish feasts. 

^ The nnpiincipled tyrant William Rufus patronised the people, 
r from. motives, rather of profit than toleration. Dunng bis reign, 
. the Jews purchased security by large bribes, and became wealthy. 
Their numbers increased rapidly in this kingdom, where money 
could' procure them the tranquillity which bigotry elsewhere denied. 
' They became possessed of many houses in Oxford, and three halls, 
' or hoatels; set apart for learning, were named from their lamelitish 
' owners ; Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall ; the parishes 
of St. Martin and SL Edward, were denominated the New and Old 
Jewry ; the rabbis kept schools to instil thar language, and the 
Christian seat of learning was nearly subverted by the introduction 
of rabbinical seminaries. Duringtherdgnof Henry I. no mention 
ismadeof the Jews; but they underwent severe punishments and 
exactions in the reign of Henry U. Immediately on the accession 
of king Richard 1. the persecution commenced, and was carried by 
the bigotted mob to a horrible excess. They broke open their 
houses, and murdered the inhabitants ; and it required the inter- 
vention of the strong hand of justice, by the summary punishment 
of several of the ring-leaders, before the riot and bloodshed could 
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be suppressed. They were attacked in Vork Castle, whither they 
had fled for refuge, by the rabble headed by the clergy, who in 
tiieir mistaken zeal in exterminating these unhappy beings, deemed 
they were doing God service, and clamoured loudly, beneath the 
walls, « Destroy the enemies of Christ." 

In this direful extremity, the besieged Jews resolved in their 
despair to consume or bury every article of value, end thus disap- 
point the lawless banditti who sought their blood that th^ might 
obtain thdr wealth ; and then, by advice of their rabbi, they set 
Hre to the fortress ; and the men having cut the throats of th^r 
wives and offspring, either plunged into the flames or stabbed' 
themselves. No less than fifteen hundred are said to have thus 
miserably perished. 

In Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe," a work as replete with talent 
and interest in its delineations, as faithful in its history of tbetime*, 
we have a powerfully and fmthfully told narration of the barbarous 
usage of tiie Jews of that period, when prince John himself set the 
example of oppression. On the return of Richard from the 
Crusades, he took the Jews under his protection, as fiir as thdr 
personal safety was concerned, but had a register made of all their 
estates, effects, i:c. making concenlment a capital offence ; by 
which he was enabled to exact those sums which his caprices or his 
wants suggested. This was a period when the king's wHl was law, 
and when every crime or accusation was to be overlooked, if paid 
for generously. 

It is painful to trace the unremitting course of cruelty adopted 
towards these people by the tyrant John, who imprisoned thoui 
and then extorted the accounts of their wealth by the most severe 
torments. From one Jew, at Bristol, he demanded 10,000 marks, 
a prodigious sum in those days, which bdng resolutely deUied, he 
ordered that a tooth should be pulled out daily until the Jew 
consented. The persecuted wretch, whose mon^ was life to him, 
had the resolution to hold out during seven operations, then ran-' 
somed the remainder of his teeth for the sum exaeted.* 
. ■ The Jews were unrelentingly assailed daring the subsequent 
reigns, particularly during that of Henry III. and it may 

• Matthew Paris, Stow, &c. 



ndl be 8sk<ed, if tlidr bondage in England did not exceed that 
IB Bgjrpt ? Hoe they were compelled to make bricka without 
stnW) but there when, he exigtucics of the king or state d^- 
■anded in<Hiey» it was wrung without a shadow of justice trqm the 
Hufoitnnate deacendants of Jacob. Tb^ had a mark put upoi( 
theia like the brand on a beas^ and were con^Iled by th^ funous 
SMMtum de Jud^iimo, made agaioBt their uituy, to wear a badge 
ofyeUow tofety. Drivai by the exac'we of imrelentiag aeverity 
to «wiy EMaaa of procuring money, which alone conld purchase 
them a cetadiga firom crud^» th^ now began to clip and a^iil- 
tente the coin »f the realm* 

To taatdf this, Edward I. who was very jealons of his coin, and 
is sud to hare been the first English monarch who fixed ita 
atsiMlBrd, commanded a general sdzure of all the Jews in the 
kuf^dom in one day, 70i.Novembet^ 1S79, and after full convic- 
tioi^ 9S0 persons, male and femalC) were put to death. Thie wa» 
jvAice perhaps, bat had (he feet been traced to its ori^n, it would 
hsK hew found to have anaoi fiom the iniqnitoBt ii^ustice that 
had beoi perpetiially exercised, when the intolerance of the ag^ 
woiddoot alljow them to seek any honourable calling or profesuon, 
hpt ct^p^lcd them to adopt any mode that would enrich thenii 
howemdt^iadii^ or unprincipled. Well may we blush for our 
fbrefiitlf^:!^ an4 justly may we prize the constituted religion of the 
hnd, wMch, whilst it brought tmtfa to our minds, led us to be 
tolerant to the errors of o&ers, and forbade us to persecute those 
with wlmn we difered, be<:aiue we had the power. 

AAer a long continuation of soSering, the Jews wer^ in 1290, 
for pyet barushed the kingdom, and all their estates confiscated to 
the use of the king. 

ASex this we bear very little of these people till die time of 
Oliver Cromwell) when a few of them came into this country, and 
settled in pnke'sPlac^ in the ward of Aldgate ; butin the ragn of 
Charts IL necesuty purchased tolerance and the Jews having 
bought admittance to this country have fbnned a great part of the 
British people to the present time. 

The period of bigotry and persecution has long gone by, and 
toWance and confidence have assumed their places : 

" BiH wbGrefoiG bieatlte wc ia a Cbristian land 1" 

...oogic 
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Bod the Jew is protected in person and pn^>erty by tlie same eren 
fautded justice that guards the lives and rights of every British 
subject. 

Poor Jbwet Lams doubtlessly received its qame, from being 
die r^uge of the necessitous sons of Israel at some period of t^r 
penecutiMis. 

Wert of Duke's Place, is Bbtis Makkb. Here was fonnerty 
the town residence of the prior of St. Edmiuid's Bury, ctdled 
Bnry's Marks, and thence corrupted to its present title. The 
house bdng pulled down, the site was laid out in buildings ; and 
I^esides the pyns^ogu^ In the Portuguese Jews above mentioned, 
cfmtiuns a dissenting meeting-bouse, of which the celebrated and 
pious Or. Isaac Watts was for many yean pastor, some of whose 
lyrips are amoi^pit the first poetry in the language. 

Nearer fo C^momile-stieet stood the Papet, a reiigiovs bro- 
tbcriiood, dedicatedto St. John die Evangelist and St. Chanty> 
founded l^ three priests in 1430. This fraternity being dissolved 
in the reign of Edward VI., was occupied by Sir Francis Wal- 
nngham, secretary of state to queen Elizabeth. 

At thie noTth-east comer of St. Mary Aze, formerly stood the 
Fletcbtf's Hal!, now a warehouse for goods. The Fletcbers, or 
Arrow^nafcers, from fikeke, an arrme, are a company only by 
prescriptimi, but have a coat of anns and livery, ami are become 
■s finnly established as those incorporated by letters patent. 

Tilie fratanity consists of two wardens and ten nswirtwits: they 
now bold their meetings at the Geoi^ and Vbltore on Conihill. 

At the eastern angle of Leadenhall-street, tnnung into Feof 
church-atseet, is a lofiy and extensive pile of bnilding, the repon- 
tory for drugs belon^ng to the East-India Company On this spot 
formerlystoodtheresidaiceofthepriorofHaTering church, to which 
was nearly attached the town residence of Henry Percy earl oT 
Northumberland, and his son, who lost their lives in the wars of 
die houses of York and Lancaster, and whose name is still pre- 
served in that of Northumberland court in Fenchurch-street, which 
was a part of the site of their mansion. The ground was su1>- 
seqaently converted into a Bowling alley, and occupied by many 
small houses and gardens before the fire of London. 

On the soutJi side of Leadenhall Street is the Bricklayers Hall, 



(brmerly used by that fraternity, but now converted into a Jew» 
synagogue, and rebuilt in 1S30. 

Although the fratAnity of Tylers and Bricklayers appear to be 
very ancient, yet they were not incorporated till the r^gn of Queen 
Elizabeth; who by her letters patent, dated 3rd of August 1568, 
incorporated them by the uame of "The master and keeper, or 
wardens of the society of fi-eemen, of the mystery or art of tylers and 
bricklayers of London." 

This is a livery company, governed by a master, two wardens, 
and thirty-eight assistantE. 

They had formerly a convenient hall, as above mentioned, which 
has been long since deserted by the company, who transact their 
business at the New London Tavern. 

At the north east comer of Mark Lane, or what is now called 
Blind Chapel Court, was the manor of Blanch Apleton. In the 
third year of the reign of Edward VI. all basket-makers, wire- 
drawers, and other foreigners, were permitted to have shops in the 
manor of Blffiich Apleton, and no where else within the city or 
suburbs. 

Between the church of St Catharine Colbhan and M auk 
Lamb is London street, so called from being built on th^ spot 
where the London Tavern, the first house of that description in the 
city, formerly stood. 

Neatly opposite, is the house formerly occupied by the African 
company, near Billiter lane, anciently part of the priory of the 
Holy Trinity, and bestowed by Henry VIII. on Mrs. Corawallis 
and her heirs because she presented to that monarch tome fine pud- 
dingt. The house was subsequently the rewdence of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton. 

We are toldby Pennant, that in the ragn ofHenry VIII. Billiter 
lane was inhabited by such a set of sturdy and impudent be^orSf 
that it was deemed expetUent to stop the thoroughfare. Here is now 
the private trade wardiouse of the East India company, for housing 
goods brought from India, by individuals, till they are sold at the 
India House. 

Of tlie African company above m^itioued, a short account may 
not be uninteresting. The first African company was incorp<Hrated 
in theyear I6I6, by king James I., who granted an exclusive charter 
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to Sir Robert Rich, and other Londonerx, for raising a joint stock 
for a trade to Guinea ; but aa the separate traders could not be pre- 
vented front resorting to that coast, such disputes arose as soon 
ended in the diesolution of the company. 

In l631t king Charles I. granted a charter to a second company, 
by which he not only prohibited hie own subjects, the patentees 
excepted, butlikewisethesubjectsof every other prince and state, 
from resorting to or trading within the limits of the said company, 
which extended from Cape Blanc, in 90 degrees of north latitude, 
to the Cape of Good Hope. These patentees proceeded in erect" 
ing (oris and warehouses on the coast, at a vast expence ; but the 
separate traders broke in upon them, as they had done in I6I8, 
and in a great degree forced the trade open again; and so it 
remained until after the Restoration, when a third exclusive Afri- 
can company was incorporated for the purpose of supplying the 
West India plantations with Negroes. At the head of this com- 
pany was the duke of York, afterwards James II. from which 
. drcumstancf^ and the knowledge of the king's inclination for 8 
rupture with the Dutch, they engaged in war, instead of attending 
to commerce ; and : having lost thdr forts, and wasted their trea^ 
sure^ they surrendered their charter to the crown. In 1672, a 
fourth exclu^ve company was formed, with a capital of £ltl,0OO, 
the whole of which was subscribed in nine months : £34,000 was 
allowed to the late company for their three forts. Cape Coast 
Castle, Sierra Leone, and James Fort on the river Gambia, The 
company soon increased their forts, ' and improved their trade ; but 
in the passing the act of parliament commonly called the Decla- 
ration of Rights, in the 1st of William & Mary, it shared the 
fate of all exclusive companies not authorized by parliament, and 
the trade was thrown open; but the company continued . to 
exist. In I69S all private traders were compelled by act of par- 
liament to pay the company 10 percent, to assist in mmntaining 
dieir forts and factories. But notwithstanding this heavy tax, and 
a grant from parliament of £10,000, the company, unable to 
stand the competition, declined, and was dissolved by act of 
puliament in I57S. 

Fenchurch-Street (a considerable portion of which is in this 
Ward) took its name from its peculiar situation. A rivulet or 
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bourn, called Langbourn, (whence the name of the adjacent 
Ward), arose near the spot now called Magpie alley, and spreadiag 
at its source, rendered the contiguous street bo moorish or ienny, 
especially about the little church of St. Gabriel, [which stood in 
the middle of the street, between Mincing lane and Rood lane 
but being de^royed in the great fire of London, was not rebuilt ;) 
that the street thence took its name of Fen>^hurch. On the south 
wde of the street are other large warehouses belonging 'to (be 
East-India Company, extending to Cmtched Ji'riars. 

On the south side of Faichnrch-street, stands iKOKKOtroBa'a 
Hall, erected in the year 1748, from a design by Mr. Holdea. It 
is a noble modem structure of Portlaad utone. 

The whole lower story is formed in rustic ; die ceatre of the 
buil^nghasasnuJI projection beyond the wings, with alargearcbed 
entrance, and three windows in front, and oA each side ; over this 
basement die superstructure has a slight rustic at the comen, to 
correspoiid with the other parts of the bailding; die pivjectiiig pttt 
of this story is onuunent^ widi four Ionic pillKrS supporting a cot- 
responding pediment and entablature, in which are the arms of.the 
company, widi suitable decorations in relievo. In die centre, between 
two of the columns, is a ^MCloua Venetian window, and above is 
onethat is circular, within an arch. The spaces between the pilaaters 
cont^n smaller windows, with angular pediments ; om these are 
oth^s that are circular, but the wings of the building are orna- 
mented by arched windows surrounded by square ones. The 
whole building is terminated by a very close and elegant balustrade 
crowned by vases. 

The spacious vestibule is divided by nx Tuscan pillars into 
avenues, with apartments on the left, an entrance to the court room 
on the right, and the at^rs of the dining hall in fhmt On one 
of the lattra is die door to the court, in which are handsome aipart- 
niKits for the clerk, and other officers, as well as a good kitchen. 
In the COURT aoOH, at die north end, are two antique chairs, wiUi 
carved work of the company's anns ; over which, in a small niche 
in the wall, is a statue ofEdward IT. in armour, clothed in his r^al 
robes, and crowned. Thepictures in this room are those of Nicholas 
Leate, Esq, master in 1626—7 i and Mr. John Child, s^or warden. 
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I7S3. , A lai^e painting of Westmimter Bridge is over the chimney 

The WITHDRAWING ROOHia approached by avQy handsome oval 
geometrical stwrcase at theeastoidof the hall. In this apartment 
is an elegant chimney piece, and at the north end a small statue of 
Sir Robert Jefferey, knight, alderman, ironmonger, and lord mayor 
in 1686, the benevolent founder of the hospital in Kingsland Road. 

The STATE BOOH is very magnificent, yiHi Ionic decorations, and 
a divided pediment ; it is entered by lai^ folding doors. On the 
west side are the churs of the masters and wardens, behind which, 
among some very beautiful carved work, the arms of England very 
escellently displayed. A grand beaufet, with Ionic columns 
and pilasters, ornaments the north side ; on which is also the fire 
place, which is tastefully decorated. The east end is appropriated 
to the orchestra, which is supported by two pillars. The whole 
room over the windows, is surrounded by a cornice, whence a semi- 
oval ceiling rises with the company's arms, satyrs' heads, various 
cornucopia, palm branches, flowers, scrolls, and three lairge pan- 
nets enclosed by beautiful borders, all richly stuccoed. The 
centre of the ceiling is French grey, the ornaments are white, as 
are the walls ; bnt the earrings are gilt, and the tout ensemble very 
splendid. 

Amongst the portraits in this room, is a fine one of admiral 
l*rd viscount Hood, by Gainsborough, presented by his loidship,, 
who waaafreemaaofthe company; aod many others ofbenefactora 
to this company. 

The Ironmonger's Company, appears to have been a fratftnit; 
more ancient than its incorporation by Edward IV> in 1404. It ia 
the tenth in precedence of the twelve principal livery companies, 
and had its charter confirmed by Mary in 1538; by Elizabeth, in 
1560; and by James II. in l€85; and is governed by a master, 
two wardens, and a court of araistants, consistii^ of the whole 
livffly. 

This company enjoys very considerable estates bodi is its own 
right and in trust from several donors, by whose wilts tiiey pay 
nearly £2,000 per annum in charities, besides the interest or profit of 
£26,000 left to them by Mr. Thomas Betton, a Turkey merchant, 
in I734» under the special trust of ecqiloying one moiety in the 
ledemptioa of British captives from Moorish slavery, and the 
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odier to be equally distributed between the poor of the company 
of IroDmongera and the several charity ichooh within the bills 
of mortality. They pay I^;acie9 to various fcnuidation (cfaools, 
have twelve exhibitioRB for seholus at CamtHidge aad Oxford, 
lend variouB tume to young tndestnen, beetov many d(»iation9 
on Blmshouaes, poor pefsona, prisonen, &c. and tUapow of niuoe- 
ntus other cjianties. 

It is upon record, that in the yeat 1300, complaint was made 
of the Feronei, or such «■ dealt in iron, to Elias Ruaaell, mayor, 
and the aldermen, because the amithsofthe weald,.andothe[ mer- 
chant8,brought downifOBB of wheels ibr carts, to the cky of London, 
which were much ahorter thaa antievtly they were accustomed to 
have been, tothe great low aad scandal ^ the whole Izade^' 
ironmongers. An inquisition was therefore taken, oflawlnl and 
honest men, who presented those iron rods of the just andastient 
used lengtb of the etryles i and alao of the length and bfeadth of 
the grapes belon^ng to the whe^ of carts ; which rods wet« 
sealed with the eed of the Chamber of GuildluU, Ltradoa; 
whereof one remdned in the ClMiabei', and aKotbar delivered, 
OD the Monday before Ae Panficatian af the Vii^n, tgth of 
Edward I. to John Dode and Rdieit de Padington, ironmeugeN 
of the market; aad e third delivered on the same Mond^ to 
John de WymoadhMn, iroameiiger, of the bridge. All which, 
irom day to day, warned ell the roercbants bringing tjieir irdh 
works to the city of London, as well for the wwalds as dae- 
where, that they should not henceforward bring such irons, ud> 
less of the length and breadth ^ofesaid, upon forf^taie ef the 
said iron woi4cs. 

CsDTCHGD F&iABs w«8 SO denoBUBoted &om a moscwtery 
founded there in 1998, by KalpH Hosier and William Sabemis, 
who became frian of it, and dedicating it the Holy Cross, the 
fi^atemity were then distingnished by the ti^ of (liun of St. 
Cross, or Crossed, or Crouched Tn«n [Rvirei Sancti Cnieis)- 
They originally carried an iron cross, v4n^ they afterwards 
changed to one of silver, and ftey wore a eross of red cloth 
on their garments. TTieTe were other fratemtties added to the 
Crouched Friars; onededicated to the moetluilybloedof 9«svu, 
and another to St. Ca&arine. 

r.,i,;.j.v,G00gIc 
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I>estniction was broaght oa die whole coBimunity by the Aiaao- 
lute conduct of one of the priors, who was detected by the 
commisBionen wilb a courtezan in his chamber, on a Friday 
particularly devoted to tasting, penance, and mortification of 
the flesh, at an early hour of the day ; the visitore, highly 
shocked at thia discovery of moneslic incontinence pocketed 
the bribe of thirty pounds proffered by the prior to secure 
secrecy; and immediately leaving the place, snbautted the 
feet to Cromwell, the ricar-general. This hastened the final 
dissolution of monasteries, and this was surrendered in 1S39, 

The house was granted by Henry VIII. to Sir l^omas Wyatt, 
who pulled it down, and built a mansion on tiie site. The church 
was afterwards converted into a carpenter's shop, and a tennis 
court. The friar's hall was used as a glass house, the first 
manufactory of that article in England ; and as a complete 
destruction of the whole range of these buildings, they were r^ 
duced to ashes by a terrible fire in IS7B, which consumedall but the 
boundary walls, which Were of stone. On the site was erected 
the Tfavy Office, liie business of which being subsequently r^ 
moved to Somerset-house, it was purchased by ^e East- 
India Company, who erected spacious warehouses for teas, &c. 
It is a regular oblong square of two hundred and fifty feet by 
one hundred and sixty, inclosing a court of one hundred and 
fifty feet by sixty, entered by on arched gateway. 



' A list of Aldermen 0/ Aldgale Ward, Jhm 1689 to Ike 
present time. 

Sir Samnel Dashwood, elected in l€88; served the office of 
shenfi'in 1684, and that of lord-mayor in 1703. 

Sir Samuel Stdnier, elected in 1705 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1706, and that of lord-mayor in 1714. 

Sir Francis Forten, elected in 1734; served the office of sheriff 
in 1736. 

MicHJah Perry, Esq. elected in 172B ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1735, and that of lord-mayor id 1738, and resigned. 

I , ... . Coot^Ic 
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James Heywood, Eaq. wi^ chosen io 1746, and paid his fine of 
£500 to be excused the office. 

Sir William Smith was electedin his stead in I7i7> and served the 
office of sheriff in 1743. 

Robert Scott, Esq. elected in 1753 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1751. 

Sir Thomas Challoner, elected. in 1760; served the office of 
sheriff in 1763. 

William Cracraft. Esq. elected in 1766. 

John Shakespeare, Esq. elected in 1767 ; served the office of 
sheriff in 17^. 

William Lee, Esq. elected in 1775 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1773( and reugned. 

John Burnell, Esq. elected in 1780 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1778, and that of lord-mayor in 1787- 

H. C. Combe. Esq. elected in 1790; served the office of sheriff 
in 1791, and that of lord-mayor in 1799, and r(^gned. 

John Thomas Thorpe, Esq. elected in 1817 ; served the office 
of sheriff in 1815, and lord-mayor in 1830; is the present alderman 
of this ward. 



END OF ALDOATE WARD. 
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CoBBOPTLY SO called from Basing's Haugh or Hall, is the 
smallest Ward in the City, being wholly comprieed in the two 
precincts of Casinghall Street, and the streets and avenues leading 
from it. It is bounded on the east and south by Coleman Street 
Ward, on the west by Cripplegate and Cheap Wards, and on the 
north by Cripplegate Ward ; and Is governed by an alderman, four 
common councilmen, three constables, seventeen inquest men, and 
a ward beadle. 

Basinghall Street extends irom Cateaton Street on the south, to 
London Wall on the north, and in the centre stands the only 
church in this ward, called St. Michael's Bassishaw, a rectory in 
the patronage of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. This church 
received its name from being dedicated to the archangel, St. 
Michael, and from its situation; it was founded about theyear 1140, 
and was at that time in the gift of the prior and canons of St. 
Bartholomew Smith&eld, though the register of London gives no 
name of a rector before Ralph de Waltham, who died in 1337i 
when the presentation belonged to Henry Bodyke, citizen of 
London, btit about a century after it devolved to its present 
patrons, with whom it has ever since remained. The original 
church is recorded to have been very beautiful, but in the year 
1460, having become ruinous, was pulled down and rebuilt. This 
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second church eontinued till the fire in 1666 entirely consumecl it 
and otl its monuments, and mude way for the present structure, the 
walls of which are of bribk, strengthened by rustic work at the 
comers, and the body is welt enlightened by a single series of large 
windows; at the east end, where the top is terminated by an arch, 
are three windows, one of them lofty and perpendicular is bricked 
'up; the twoothersare circular; the pillars are Corinthian. Here 
is also a good ofgan. The steeple is a tower crowned with a turret, 
irom which rises a short spire. It was begun in iGjG, and fictslied 
in 1679. The length of this church is 75 feet, the breadth SO, 
height 43, and the tower 75 feet. In the old church, (according to , 
Stow] several lord mayors were buried, amongst whom was Sir 
Leonard Holyday, who was mayor at the time of the discorery of 
the Gunpowder Treason. 

Amongst the modem monum^itB may be noticed that of John 
Kirkman, Esq. alderman of Cheap Ward, and sheriff elect of 
London in the ycur 1780. This gentleman, during the troublesome 
period alluded to, when the inflammatory harangues of lord George 
Gordon had kindled tumults and insurrection throughout the 
metropolis, and when the general panic prevented almost all from 
danng to do their duty, nobly stood forward at the head of a band 
of young citizens, afterwards known as the London Association, 
and cTentually preserved this fine and opulent city from the de- 
struction threatened by the infuriated insurgents. This patriotic 
gentleman unfortunately fell a victim to his indefatigable esertions, 
for a cold, caught whilst heading the city volunteers during several 
rainy nights, occasioned a brain fever, of which he died, to the 
nnspcakahle regret of his fellow citizens, who united in the nq^ 
cerest testimonies of unfeigned sorrow at his loss, which was further 
demonstrated by a public funeral, attended by the greatest con- 
course of people almost ever known. At an early hour the streets 
were crowded to excess, and the procession having arrived at the 
Obelisk in St. George's Fields, was recared by the horse and 
foot London association, and proceeded with all possible solemmty 
to Blackfriars Bridge, where they were joined by the associations of 
the diflerent wards of the city, the lord mayor, aldermen, &c. &c. 
In this manner the cavalcade reached Ludgate Street, arid having 
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slowly passed rouncl St. Paul's, through Chesputle, King Street, 
to the end of BasingbalL Street, the coffin W4s taken from the hearse, 
covered with a palti ornamented with escutcheons, and the gorget, ' 
sash, and white wand laid upon it, while the Loudon horae associa- 
tion dismounted, and some of them assisted as pall bearera. The 
lord majwT, ^c. now alighted, and the whole of the procession 
pvweecfed on foot to the church of St. Michael, which they reached ■ 
kyaix o'tetockiMid'oa the tennination of the funeral service, three 
1— Biico were 0ied over the grave by the London foot association. 
Sa tlRH chuieh ace reeoided the names of several benefiurtors to 



Jhwangfaall Street derives its name from the mannon house «f 
ttftl^iilrttftbe Bunngs, who were eminent merchants here during 
tkc: asttv ad Uth centuries. The ediSce originally called 
VMWg8»«r BiMing's Haugh or Hall was ornamented with the arma 
«f lt» t—iiy, carved and painted on many parts of it. From thia 
t atese owners also of tbe neighbouring ground. Stow 
it^^^wardto^ its name, as Coleman Street Ward 
of C<deman, and {^t^dra Ward of William and Nicholas 
Faringdon." Solomon Basing waa m^tor of London in 1216, 
and king Henry IIL gave to his son, Adam Baaing, the advow- 
son of the church at Basing Haugh, and several liberties find 
privileges. 

In the 36th year of Edward HL this house was inhabited by 
Mr. Thomas Bakewdl, who gave it his name. It afterwards fell to 
the crown, and in 136? was sold, with its gardens, two other bousea 
and appurtenances in the adjoining parishes of St. Lawrence and 
St. Michael, to the lord mayor and commonalty of the city of 
London, (or the trifling sum of fifty pounds. It was converted by 
the corporation, into an exclusive market for the sale of woolleo 
cloths, under the corrupted name of " Blackwell Hall," and its 
privileges secured by severe penalties. 

This house falling gradually into decay was pulled down, and 
rebuilt in ISSB, as a handsome and commodious storehouse, at an 
expense of two thousand five hundred pounds, the principal part 
of which was contributed by Richard May, merchant tailor, but 
t08 years afterwards it was destroyed by the fire of London, and 
again rebuilt in 1672. 
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BLAOKWEIX HALL 



was a s<]uaTe building with two court yards in the middle, and 
two spacious entrancee for carriageH, Mie from Baainghall street, 
and the other opposite to it, from Guildhall, which was the 
principal front, having the door-case tastefully decorated with 
two columns of the Doric order, with their entablature, and a 
pediment in which were the king's arms, and a little loner the city 
arms adorned with Cupids and other carved ornaments. There 
_ was also an entrance on the west side from Cateaton street. 

In these buildings were various rooms or warehouses, denomi- 
nated the Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Kentish, 
Medley, Spanish, and Blanket halls, in whiijh each piece of woollen 
cloth paid one penny for pitching, and one half-penny per week 
for locating ; the profits of which were applied towards the support 
of Christ's Hospital, the governors whereof had the entire manage- 
ment of the warehouses. This market has been justly named the 
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greatest woollen cloth market in the world, and therefore has been 
alwayaof great comideration with the corporation, whose care has 
been to keep it under the best adapted regulattiMu and control- 
It was ordained la the 21st year of Richard II. on the institutioa 
of the establishment, that *' oo manner of perMn should sell any 
woollen cloths, except they were first brought, harboured, and 
discharged at the conmion market of Blackwell Hall, upon pain of 
fbrfdture thereo£" This ordinance was confirmed by an act of 
common council, held 1st Augtist, eth Henry Vltl. with 
this addition, that no manner of person, being a freeman of this 
city, sufTec any manner of person whatsoever, be he {lee or foreign, 
to buy or sell any manner of woollen cloths, barbonred or lodged 
contrary to the said ordinance, within his shop, chamber, or other 
place within his house, unless the said cloths were first brought to 
Blackw^l Hall,, and then bought and sold, under the penal^ of 
ns shillings and eight pence for every broad cloth, three shillings 
and fourpence for every kersey, and twenty pence for every dessein 
of Bridgewater, and other pieces of cloth; double those penalties 
for a second ofience, and .disfranchisement for a third.'.' Various 
ether enactments, tending to secure and increase these privileges, 
vere passed in the rdgns of Mary, Elizabeth, William HI., and 
Cieorge I. 

It will be ptTceived, that these r^ulations were not made to the 
excluMon of, or additional tax upon, foreign settlers the encourage- 
ment of whom, however obnoxious to the citizens individually, yet 
was pregnant with so much benefit to the nation at lai^, that the 
legislators of the country have uniformly opposed such prejudices, 
and patronised and invited the ingenious and oppressed of all 
natiorts to place themselves under the protection of the British 
throne ; and these measures, resulting from the admirable policy of 
our Edwards, Elizabeths, our Cranmers, and our Burghleys, 
have tended to elevate Great Britain to the perfection which her 
manntactuTes and foreign trade liave attained for her. 

The earliest foreign company was a body of German merchants, 
who settled here in the time of Canute, and they paid for the protec- 
tion they found, specimens of the commodities they imported, 
amongst which were two pieces of grey cloth, and one of brown, 
presented annually. The first of our monarchs who made a law for 
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the piotection of foreigners was £dward I., which ordained that tb« 
Bterchuiti of Germany, France, Spwut Portugal, FlBBdiTa» wuL of 
uUoUkt ^Mag« pacts, ought safely come with their mCTi^hnodiiiB 
^tp life Ung's twiw, cities, a(ulpartB,aMdsdlthit uibh:;. and^M 
Vwry:^vilA»e»^h* goofls they ought annt ia Rii gtaa rf, piling 
%/t us^pL evtfbtrqt., fhat ju*tu:« might be dose to all ioMiga 
H^jiVlHqtf, wd. t(t eoeue this, it was alsa decreed, '^thatiMtwy 
toia)b)etwe«4tlwa}.aiidEnglishiiieD»tl>ejuiy should consist o£ one 
]|h1{ j)>i|^gne(s> wd the otb^ half Dative&" Edmard meiK^ 
f^apt^ SI ^aqU additioanl dnty <Hi in^rts and exports,^whe» made 
l>y fi)T^9q^nk>»*n^^'^^*^i preferable eDCOHFagemeut to. wi^w 
4l|f9pi#gK 

^wvd 11X> GOTifinaed Ais, aad prevailed with a great Rumbep 
«f Flfiflh vMk workera to come over and settle in. England \ 
«^ ptinued the art with so much success,, that in a few yeaia t^ 
hMMiftHt^t^ec«u0)Vy wBte equal tovtfae omuifacbue of the whale ofi 
^ ^aol ti pflodnced. A lav. vaa passed interdicting the expiHti^ 
Sngliflh wool* uwl prohihitii^ the import of froolleu clothp* W» 
mtVk adnure 1ihe profeund aagacl^ of ihia enlightened priac^ 
Kh« fimwR aU. the advantages derivable from, the skiU of Swogn* 
Cff^anctnhabffdtliepKUdBatiB&wlifmof aedogthesuecesfrof his 
measures, by which amanufacture was 'established and cenSaned*. 
vhi<^ has Wice rivalled that of every other nation* and become 
tklt ataple pBoduce of the country. An altranpt was uade by tha- 
citizens in ifce reign, of Richard ]L.<m the estabUshment eftfat 
SlockweUt Hall, to. put an end to foreign riTalryi but the act. pasaad' 
was not enforced, and Henry VII. contented himself with pasung- 
an enactment to prevent the evasion of the statute of Edward ]., 
which imposed additional duties on foreign^* ; and when in F4^' 
the mob pluada«d the warehouses of certun nierchants of the 
Hwise Towns iu Themes-street, he panisbed the rii^Ieadera with 
severity, and sevend atoned their ofiences with their Kves. Many 
other disturbances occurred at subsequent periods, rmsed by the 
jealousies of the native artisans, ajid particularly the riot of the 
^prentices, who were a formidable body, on the night of 
April 30, 1517, which gave the title of « Evil May-day" to Ae 
following morning, and led for a long time to the suspension of 
the festivities usually observed on May-day. In 153&-37, the 
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citizens again attempted to prohibit foragers liy actsof « 
council, bat these measures were checked by government. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the protector Somerset and arvh- 
bishf^ Cranmer procnrud an act of parliament, authorinug (o- 
reigners to follow their occupatione in the cities and boroughs 
of England, and entitling them to the free exercise of ^keir 
religioa> Many persons, persecuted oti account of their religious 
^ih, sought refuge in England, uid settling in London, Nor^ 
wich, Canterbury, and elsewhere, introduced many woollen, 
silk, and other profitable manufartures. During the r^gn of 
Elisabeth, the number of foreigners greatly in^^reasedi and al- 
Utoughrir Walter Raleigh supported a measure in parliament, 
which would have tended to thar exclouon, [vigorously and 
ably answered by sir Robert Cecil,) which passed Hie 
Commons with a considerable majority; yet parliament bdng 
shortly afterwards dissolved, it was not put in force, and na 
subsequent attempt has been made to clip the wings of protection 
which the law affords to strangers in England, and the citizeM 
of London are now proverbial throughout the world fiir their 
liberality to foreigners of all countries, whether led to them by 
enterprise, or driven by intolerance and persecution. 

This notice of the introduction of woollen manutkctures into this 
country, naturally leads us to a partial consideration of the early 
costume of the citizens of London, a subject which has em- 
ployed the attention of every age as it has passed ; and it seems to 
have been the study of each generation to contrive that system of 
dress which should diller as mat^ally as posnbte from the mode 
that preceded it, or which should embrace as speedily as possible 
nny new material that was introduced or invented. 

Our Saxon ancestors were clothed with garments of woollen 
cloth externally, and linen beneath. The Normans introduced 
fin^ and silk attire, which was imported from Spain and Bicilyi 
The Nonnan dress nag a short tunic reaching to the 1^, aad orna- 
mented, when worn by the nobility. The long tunic was only worn 
by the king and nobles. The snrtout was without sleeres, and 
equal in length to the tunic, though generally of a diQerent colour, 
and probably the winter garment. The gown was like the tunic, 
but larger, with long sleeves, in which the wearer might wrap his 
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urns at ple&Bure. The official robe of the lord mayor of London 
is a gpecimen of thi» Norman gown. The mantle was lometimei 
hooded, and lined with rich furs. These garments were made of 
cloth for the middle and loner classes, and of fiilk, linen, or the very 
finest clothe, for the Norman monarchs, and principal nobility. 
The ladies wore the tunic or under garment embroidered, over which 
were the gown with long tratn% bound with a girdle at the w^t. 
Various alterations in the fashions of these garments occurred at 
subsequent periods, but woollen cloths were the principal articles 
worn. 

Chaucer speaks of the "horible disordinate scantiness of 
clothing, such as the cutsloppes and banselynes" which were made 
to fit so tight as to appear indecent, after the loose dresses that had 
been previously worn ; their hose were parti-coloured, and divided 
in themiddle,8o thateach thigh wasof a different colour, and " the 
hinder parts were horrible to be seen," says the scandalized poet. 
To complete a portrut, which except in the expense of matenal is 
somewhat like the dress worn by convicts in our dock yards and 
penitentiaries, the jackets were without lappets and parti-coloured. 
*■ The outrageous array of the women," was also a matter of high 
displeasure to our friend Geoffry. 

Id fact, to so high a pitch was the fantastic, estravagant 
manner of dressing carried, that an act of parliament whs passed, 
limiting the expense of attire of the " merchants, citizens, 
burgesses, artificers, and tradesmen of London, their wives 
and children," to a certain specified sum. In the reign of 
Richard II. dresses were more preposterously worn than before 
and amongst other ridiculous fashions, was that of wearing their 
shoes with long points, or snouts, crooking upwards, and fastened to 
the knees with chains of gold and silver. Richard's consort, queen 
Amte, introduced traJnH and side saddles for ladies ; the former of 
so great a length, that a tract was written against them, entitled 
*' Contra caudas dominarom," — *' Agdnstthe tails of the ladies." 

Stow tells us, that in 1433 Henry VI. having been crowned king 
of France, returned to Eltham palace, where he was met by 
die lord mayor, sir John de Welles, the aldermen, and com- 
monal^. The lord mayor was robed in cnmson velvet, a 
great furred velvet hat, a girdle o( gold about his middle, and a 
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jewel of gold about his neck. His three huntsmen, habited in red 
■pangled with rilver, followed on stately coursers; then the 
aldermen ia scarlet gowns and "sanguined" hoods. The com- 
monalty then, dressed in scarlet hoods, with tht^r M^nizances 
embroidered on their sleeves. 

The dress varied frotn time to time, and was frequently made the 
subject of an ena9:tment of parliament to repress its extravagance, 
with penalties to enforce the observance. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. a variety of apparel took place, and the dress of the 
monarch and his court was not unlike that at present worn by the 
yeomen of the guard. Anne Boleyn wore yellow monnung for 
Catherine of Arragon, and Henry wore vikile mourning for the 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn. "Crimson," says Granger, ■< would 
have been a much more suitable colour." 

In the first book of Andrew Horde's " Introduction to Know- 
ledge," published in this reign, in which he characterizes an 
Englisbman, is a print of a naked man with a piece of cloth 
hanging on his right arm, and a pair of shears in his L 
under winch are the following lines :— 

"I unan Bngtiihnian, and naked I itand tiere, 
Hualng Id mj mynde what rayment I shall 
For now I will were thyi, and now I will 
And now I will were— I cannot tell wbitt." &«. 

TrowBers, or trousers, fitting tight to the limbs, were introduced 
soon after Henry's accession, and the masculine petticoats espelled. 
Another innovation in this reign was the ttvnk breeches, or slops, 
which swelled out to an enormous size, and were stulFed with rags, 
wool, tow, or hair. Holingshed tells a curious story, said to be 
founded on fact : — " A prisoner appearing before a judge to 
answer an accusation against him, at the time that the law pro- 
hibited wearing baize stuSed into the breeches, wus told that he 
wore his breeches contrary to the law ; he began to excuse himself 
of the offence, and endeavouring little by little to discharge 
himself of that which he did wear within them, he drew out of his 
breeches a pair of sheets, two table cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, 
a brush, a glass, and a comb, night caps, and other things of use. 
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SByinj, (all the hall being Strewed with this fumitnre,) 'yonr 
highneaa msy miderstand, tliat because I have no safer store-house, 
■tfieM pockets do serve me for a room to lay up my goods in, and 
tbo<^h it be a straight prison, yet it is a storehouse big enough 
for, them, for 1 have many things diore of value yet within it.' 
And so his discharge was accepted, and well laughed at ; and they 
commanded Mm that he should not alter the furniture of hie 
■topefaonse, but that he should rid the hall of his etulF, and keep 
them, as H pleased him." 

It would lead us very much beyond our limits, Were we to trace 
the varietks trf garb through all its camdeon chtmges, but we shall 
eccaoonadly itrtrodnce the subject as opportunities occur, and 
toiTOinat* tbepreBentaccountwiUi an ordinance passed by the lord 
mayor and common council in the year 15S3, when the luxury of 
1^ fieriod h^ greatly prevailed amongst people of all rudks, par- 
ticularly '^ apprentices. It Tanthus ;— ." 1 . TTiat no apprentice 
whatsoever idioulcl presume to wear any apparel but what he 
receives from his master. 2. To wear no haft, nor any thing but 
a woollen cap, without any ^Ic in or about the same. 3. To wear 
neither raffles, cufil^ loose collars, nor other thing than a ruff at 
the collar, and that only a yard and a half long. 4. To wear no 
doublets but what are made of canvas, fustian, sackclffth, English 
leather or woollen, without taiy gold, rilver, or silk trimming. 
S. To wear no other cloth or kersey in hose or stockings than 
white, blue, or russet. 6. To wear no other breeches but what 
ebafl be of the same stuff as the doublets, and neither stitched, ' 
laced, nor bordered. 7- To wear no other than a plain upper 
Coat of cloth or leather without pinking, stitching, edging, or silk 
about it, 8. To <vear no other surtout than a cloth gown, or cloak 
lined or faced with cloth, cotton, or baize, with a fixed round 
collar without stitching, guarding, lace, or silk. 9. To wear no 
pumps, slippers, or shoes but of English leather, without being 
pinked, edged, or stitched ; nor girdles, nor garters, other than of 
crewel, woollen, thread, or leather, without being garnished. 
10. , To wear no sword, dagger, or other weapon but a knife ; nor 
a ring, jewel of gold, nor silver, nor silk in any part of his apparel. 
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on pain cS being punished at the discretion of lus master foi tlie 
first o£Ebice ; to be publicly whipped at the halt of his company' 
for the second offence ; and to serve mx months longer than specified 
hi his indenture for a third offence." And it wa» further ^lacledi 
"that no apprentice should frequent or go to any dmcing, 
faacing, or musical Bchooh ; nor keep any chest, pieaa, or other 
^Bce for keeping of appuel or goods, but in his master*! bouBe, 
mder the penalies aforesaid." 

Id the year 1697> a very use^l regulatioa nas passed respecting 
die Cloth Btarket at Blackwell Hall, by which it was enacted, 
•' That the pubhc market oi Blackwell Hall ^11 be held every 
Thurwlay, Friday, and Saturday, fr*Mn eight to twelve in the 
farenooD, and from two to five in the afternoon, except on days of 
liumiliatioii and thanksgiving ; and the keepers not to admit buy- 
ing OT seUii^ of any woollen cloth at the said hall upon any otho* 
days or hours than aforesaid, upon the penalty of one hundred 
pounds." 

Blackwell Hall was pulled down in 1630^ and oa its site n*w 
stands the New Court for the ConmussifHierB of Bankrupts, a 
coauitvnication into King-street called Guildhall Buildings, 
8Bd the back entrance to the New Courts of King's Bench and 
OomiRon Pleas, of which we shall give a complete description in 
(wr accountofGuildhall, in Cheap Ward. 

On the east side of Basinghall Street, and at its soutlv-eBSteni 
angle, stands Mason's Hall,^ small but convenient stone building, 
having fnr its southern boundary the church yard of St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street. It is at present occupied by a manufacturer. 
The company of Masons is particularly deserving of notice, as 
having been the ori^n of the highly respectable body known as 
the Fiee- Masons, a fraternity of great esteem, who have reckoned 
nobility, gentry, and even kings, as members of thrir sociefy. Id 
1477, Williant Hanckstow, clarencieux king at arms, gmnted them 
the arms of their society as then borne ; but the present company 
act under the incorporation granted by the letters patent of the 
29th of Charles II. I677, by the style of "The master, wardens, 
assistants, and commonalty of the company of Masons of the city 
of London,"' '>y which title they possess the privilege of the livery. 
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and are governed by a master and two wardens, who are chosra 
annually, and a court of assistanto choeen for life, unless any act of 
Hmr own shall disqualify them. 

A little lowerdowninthesamestreetistheWsATER'sHi.i.L, a 
handsome building, adorned inside with han^ngs, fret work, and a 
Hcreen of the looic order. This company is certainly of great 
antiquity, and may claim a right to be considered as the first 
incorporated.* The weavers were originally named Thelarii, 
and paid to the crown for thdr- immunities 18 marks annually. 
In 1200, the mayor and citizens of London purchased thdr di*- 
franchisement of king John, for the yearly sum of 20 marks, paid 
to that monartli. Of the nature of the offence by which they thus 
drew down upon them the displeasure of the citizens of London, we 
are not informed, but it would seem that it must have been of some 
m^nitude to produce their expulsion at so small a price. It has 
been thought tiiat the difference was occasioned by the misconduct 



• The city of London, In common with many ooriwmato town* (rf the present 
(by, poBKsied originally but one collective trading company or society, called 
lbs " OiMa Btercaloria f bat witb incteaied population tiadei moltiplied, 
and the citiiens a»ociating each ttccording to Us rapeotive craft or oallinp, 
sought chatters of incorporation and protection ; ot, rather by a ipedei of 
monopoly, endeavoured to exclude non-freemen from exercising the lame 
trade as themselves, within the city precincts. The Anglo Saions appear to 
have been nnacquainted with merchant guilds, and mere probability can alone 
be giv«i to the assertion, of their having ftist been brought into this country 
at the Noiman conquest. liuring the reign of Henry I. we Sod the eailieat 
mention of a goild or fraternity of tradesmen occurring, in it record of the 
eichequer>by which the sumof £16 is entered, as having been paid by Robert 
the son of Lewastea, as the rent of fermefor the guild of weavers of London. 
There ia great reason to believe, that royal privilege was about this time 
rapidly increasing the city guilds. The moat ancient, however, of these char- 
ters of incorporation, ot patents, that have been banded down to us, are those 
of the skinners and goldsmiiha, which were gianted by Edward 111. in the 
year 1327. Several fictitious or self-elected guilds, had nevertheless been set 
up a century and a half befop this time, but having omitted to obtain the 
royallicense they were fined; even BO early as the year 1180, mention is made 
of sixteen of these spurious or "adulterine" guilds, as they were denominated, 
having been punished by Henty 11., in vatious fines, of from one mark to 
iMiy.Sve marks each. 
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oftheweavCTs, who.by virtue ofa power granted by king Heniy If. 
were placed under the inspection of the portgrave or chief 
magistrate of London, and it was further ordiuned, that "If any 
man made cloth of Spanish wool mixed with English wool, the 
portgrave or chief magistrate ought to bum it." We hear agwn of 
afresh contest between this company and the city in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, on account of persons not belonging to its society 
obtaining permission to follow the trade of wearing ; and during the 
mayoralty of Mr. Beckford it proved refractory, refusing to obey 
the directions of the lord mayor in the political disputes of ] 768 and 
following years. The persons first incorporated conusted of weavers 
of cloth and tapestry, who, in the seventh year of the reign of Henry IV. 
were reinstated in Uieir original rights, and by act of parliament 
rendered amenable to the authority and management of tiie lord 
mayor and aldermen of the city, ranking however no higher than the 
42nd company. Its present condition a widely different, and its 
manufactures of worsted and cotton are generally known and 
esteemed, while the skill and dexterity of the weavers in the silk 
branches nuky with perfect truth be said to surpass all the world in 
the richness, beauty^ and strength of their manufactured ailks. 
This fraternity is governed by two officers called bailifils, two 
wardens, and a court of assistants, and is privileged with the 
livery. 

Nearly opposite Sahbrodk Court (formerly the residence of 
sir ietemj Sambrooke, an eminent merchant, and subsequently 
distinguished by being that of the celebrated I>r. Lettsom), stands 
CooFEBs'HALb [No. 71)> B, handsome stone structure; its hall is 
wainscotted to the height of 14 feet, and the pavement is marble. 
Three large arched windows lank towards the street, each orna- 
mented with coats of arms. There are, besides, in this room, the 
portraits of sir John Fleet, lord mayor in 1693 ; and Mr. Henry 
Stroud, a member of the company, who in 17O4 gave £6,300 to 
build and endow a free school and almshouses, at Egham in 
Surrey. This hall is well known to many as the spot selected 
of late years for the drawing of the state lottery tickets.* 

• Tbe firit lotlery ever known In thU country, was drawn at the west door 
«f St, Paul'i Cathedral In I5G9. It coosiited of forty thousand tickeU, at 
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The CooPiEs' CoHPAXT dates its formation from the yemt 
tSOl, by lettera patent of Henry VII. under the t^tle of '* The 
maater, wardens, and assistanta of the company of Coopers of 
LondoD, and suburb* thereof;" and by itatute 23 Heury VIIL 
it was ordained, that " no brewer, who shall brew for sale beer or 
ale, shall occupy the mystery of Coopers, nor make any barrels 
or other vessels whereby they put thdr beer or ale to sale ; but all 
such barrels or otha vessel s of wood shall be nude and marked 
by tlie Coopers, upon pain to fitffat for every snch barrel or other 
vessel three shillii^ and fourpence." "The wardens oftbemy^ 
tery of Coopers in London, taking with than an officer of the 
mayor, shall have power to search and gauge all such barrels 
and other vessels to be made for ale, beer, and soap to be put 
to sale in London and within two toiles without the Suburbs; 
and to mark every such barrel and atber vessel with Sb Ai^ 
thony's cross. The same wardens to have for the search and 
^uging of every such barrel and every vessel one farthing of the 
owners or makers.; and shall have authority to retmn every such 
vessel as they shall thus mark and gauge, until tb^ be satisfied 
thereof. And in case they shall find any of the said vessels 
defective, they may sdze and retain ev«y such vewel, and cause 
the same to be re-marked or ameitded, or else to be bnnted." 

On the right hand side, at the lower end of BaMnghall^street, 
(No. 3d) istheGiioLBKs' Hall, a fine and otmreni^it building, 
finished in 168I, appropriated to transacting the affairs of tbo 
Companyi incorporated by letters patoikt in the S7th of H«uy VI. 
)449> and confirmed by queen Elizabeth in 1568, when th« 
Pinners and Wire-drawers were united with them, by the name of 
" The master end wardens or keepers of the art and mystery of the 
Girdlersof London." The in^de of the ball is well watnscotted, 

ten shillingi each, the profili of which were to be sppiopiiated to ispEuriDg 
the havens of the kingdom. The drawing began on the 1 1 Ih JaDUBj}r, and 
continued day and night until the 6tb of Hay. The prizes were all in plate. 
Anotherlotte!7,conuEtinfofrJcharmouT, was drawn therein 1566. On^th 
these occaiiooa, a temporarj' wooden hmwe waa erected next to the walls for 
thii purpoae. The last lotteif ,ai la generally known, «ai drawn is 1826; 
since whicbithas bees put down by the authority ofparlismeot. 
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and adorned with a screen of the Compoute order. The present 
Compsny of Gmlleni is governed by a master, three wardens, snd 
a court of assistants : it is, bewdes, a livery company. / 

Between Nos. 75 and 76 is a back entrance to Guildhall. 

Having given an account of the subjects of interest in this 
Ward, it may be necessary to add, that Basinghall-street still 
maintains its original fame as a cloth mart, as it is inhabited by 
some of the lai^est cloth dealers in the kingdom, who supply the 
lesser shops and the triors of the metropolis. They have extensive 
warehouses for the reception of woollen goods, every sort of which 
may be procured wholesale. The^ receive constant supplies from 
thex^loth manufacturing districts of England, and are esteemed 
amongst the richest and most thriving merchants of the metro- 
poli.. 

There are many good bouses in the street, particularly at the end 
nearest to Cateaton-street ; and its proximitj' to the Bank of Eng- 
land, Royal Exchange, Courts of l.aw, &c. must always render it a 
desirable situation for business. The new buildings contribute 
greatly to enlighten and modernize the street, and the hand of 
improvement will, doubtlessly, at no very distant period, widen the 
whole extent, and add to the convenience of trafBc end the health 
of its inhabitants. 
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J list of Mdermen of Baiiuhaw Ward, from 1689 to tke 
present time. 

Sit John Parsons, kiiL elected in 1689; served the office of 
slieriffin 16B8, and that of lord-mayor in 1704. 

Sir Charles Cook, knt elected in 1716; served the office of 
sheriff in 1717- 

Sir Randolph Knipe, knt. elected in 1731 ; served the office of 
sheriff in 1715. 

Sir Thomas Lombe, elected in 1738) and served th^ office of 
sberifTlhe same year. 

Sir-William Biiker, knt elected in 1738. 

John Bird, Esq. elected in I77O. 

Sir William I'lomer, knt. elected in 1773 ; nerved the office of 
sheriff in 1774. and that of lord-ma}>or in 17BI. 

Georg'e Clark, esq. elected in 1801 ; resigned the same year. 

Sir C. S. Hnnter, bart. elected in 1804; served the office 
of sheriff in 1808, and lord-mayor in 1811; is the present uldermaa 
of this ward. 



END OF BASSIBHAW WABD. 
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Sintng«igatt VSUatt, 



la snpposed to have taken its name from a gate bnilt here b; 
BetinuB, the son of Dunwallo, which he ordered to be sunnounted 
by an um, in which his ashes were to be placed after his death: , 
but it may be derived IVom the word Sele, which in-Jitnius's 
" Etymologium Anghcanum" is thns defined,— "Scolii est tignuM 
igne dotam i ruue praforiA,"—" Amongst the Scots the Bele is 
a signal by fipe, given from a ship's cabin ;" and therefore it might 
have been originally termed the BeUng's Gate [so spelled in 
Fabian's Chronicle], when ships on their arrival or dnring their 
stay exhibited at mgbt the ugnal by fire. It is bounded by the 
river Themes on the south; on the east by Tower-street Ward; 
on the north by Langboum Ward ; and on the west by Bridge 
Ward within. It extends from the east end of St Magnus church 
northwavd betwecai Fish-street Hill and Pudding Lanei acrtws 
Little Eastcheap to the back of Talbot Court, Gracechurch' 
street, whence it turns eastward across PMlpot and Rood Lanes, 
and thence southward to the River. The principal streets in this 
Ward are, Thames-street, Botolph lane, St. Mary hill. Lore 
lane. Pudding, lane. Little Eastcheap, and a considerable part 
of Rood and Philpot lanes, with all the lanes, courte, &c. included 
in the bonndaries defined above. It is divided into twelve pre- 
ciucts, viz. St Mary-at-Hill, Smart's Key, Billingsgate, Love 
Lane, the three precincta of St Botolph Billingsgate, two pre- 
cincts of St Andrew Hubbard, the precinct of St George 
Botolph Lane, Rood Lane, and Pudding Lane. It is governed 
by an alderman, ten common-councilmen, eleven coastables, 
fourteen inquest men, and a ward beuUe. There are three 
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parishes id this Ward, each of which has a church,— St. Mary-at- 
Hill, St George Botolph Lane, and St. Margaret Pattens. 

St.. Mary-at-HHl, bo called from bdng sitnated on the west 
side of St. Mary Hill, isarectsry, th6 advonson of which was in 
lay hands till 1638, when it was purchased by the parishioners, 
with whom it has since remained ; but sint^ the parish of St. 
A ndrew Hubbard has been annexed to it, the duke of Northum- 
berland, who is patron of that pari^, presents to the living in 

The date of the foundation of this church, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, is nncertun: the earliest circumstance recorded 
relating to it is, that Rose de Wrytell founded a chantry in the 
church of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the year 1330, and that Richard 
de Hackney presoited Nigellus Dalleye to the living in 1337< 
Stow relates (quoting as his authority Fabian,* who was living at 
the period] a ronarkable &ct which occurred at the rebuilding 

* Robert Fabian, (or FBb:r^,} ui Engluh chroaiclet, «bo lived in tbe 
16th and 16th centuriei. Be 'was a native of Zasex, and being bred to coni- 
iaeree,ibecame ■ metDber of the company of drapen, and at length an 
aldennaa of the city of London, and iberiff in 14S4, during the maTor- 
alty of Richard Cbawry. He resigned hia gown ia 160!!, to avoid lerviu; 
the offlee of lord mayor, and dying in ISIl or 1S1% wai intened in 
the chnrcli of 8t. IiOchacl, Comhill. Hii "Chronicle, or Concordance of 
Hiatoriet," is a mere compilation made with little judgment. It Ie his usual 
practice, at the divisioa of the bookB, to insert metrical prologuei, and other 
pieces in vene. Hie best of his metres ii t]ie complalut of tdDg Edwaidll. 
who ii dramatically introdnced reciting hii own miifortunea. Bnt this 
monologue is only a translation of an iadifibrent Latin poan, ascribed to that 
monarch, hut probably written by William of Worcester, which is preseived 
in maiiuMtipt in thelibmryof the heiald'i college. In tbe first edition of 
Fabian's Chronicle, (printed in 1516) he has given ai epilogues to his seven 
books, " The Seven Joys of the Bleued Virgin, in English Rime," and nKder 
the yew 1225, there U a poem to the Virgin, and another on one Badby, a 
Lollard, under the year 1409. Then are suppressed ia the later editions. 
He has left a panegyric on the city of London, but despairs of doing juEtice to 
the theme, even if he had "the eloquence of Tully, the morality of Seneca, 
and tlie hormony of that &ir ladie Calliope." Bishop Tanner ^ys of this 
city bard, that be wai "Poeta hand infblicU Ingenii,"— an enlogiom which 
do« no credit to the jodgment of the critic. Fabian's History wat reprinted 
in 1811 ia4to.— Ge)i«ral Biograpiioai Dictitnarf, 
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of this church in 1497' He says, '* Id the year 1497, in the 
month of Aprill, as labourers di^ed for the foundation of a 
wall, withii) the church of St. Marie-hill, neare unto Selingsgate, 
they found a coffin of rotten timber, and therein the corps of a 
woman, whole of skynne, and of bones undisevered, and the 
joyntB of her arms plyable without breaking the skynne, upon 
whose sepulchre this was engraven : ' Here lyeth the bodies of 
Richard Hackney, fishmonger, and Alice his wife ; which 
Richard was sherifle in the 15th of Edward II. (1323). Her 
bodie was kept above grouude three or four dayes without noy- 
BBUce, but then it waxed uusavohet and so was againe buried.' " 

This church was not so entirely damaged by the fire of London 
as to require total rebuilding, although the whole of the wood 
work and combustible material was destroyed ; it was therefore tho- 
roughly repaired and the interior rebuiltat the public chargein 1673, 
by sir Christopher Wren, and the parish of St. Andrew Hubbard 
added to it, the church of which, standing between St. Botolph's 
lane and Lore lane in Little Eastcheap, where the king's weigh- 
house now is, was entirely consuhied. 

Within a few years the church of St. Maiy has been repaired 
and ornamented, the old tower taken down, and with the west 
front corresponiUngly rebuilt of brick. Towards the hitl the 
iront is handsome: it is of stone, as are all the walls except 
the west, and the ride windows were Gothic until the piers were 
taken out, and the whole formed into sii^le frames, which gives 
a light appearance to the church. 

There is a light and graceful cupola over the middle lusle : the 
roois of the nde luslea are flat, supported by four columns : at 
each end of the church are two pilasters of a composition of Doric 
and Corinthian. The whole interior is wainscotted dght feet 
high, and enriched with garlands, cherobims, and other orna- 
mental earrings. The altar-piece is of Norway oak, with a hanch- 
some cormce and pediment. The length of the church is 96 feet, 
breadth €0, altitude to the ceiling of the roof 26 feet, and to the 
centre of the cupola 38 feet ; to the top of the battlements of the 
turret 96 feet. 
In this church is founded a divinity lecture, to be preached 
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every Tbursday morning, endowed with forty pounds per aanum 
by sir John Leman. 

By an act of common cotiocil a »ermon is preached in this 
church to the fellowship porters on the Sunday morning imme- 
diately after Midsummer-day. " They over-night furnish the 
merchants and families about Billingsgate with nosegays, and in 
the morning proceed from their hall to the church two and two, 
in good order, with nosegays in thdr hands : walking through 
the middle aisle to the communion table, each offers something 
into the two basins placed upon the rails, for the relief of the poor 
of their fraternity, and to defray the expences of the day; and 
after they have passed, the deputy, the merchants, thdr wives, 
children, and servants, walk in order from their seats, and per- 
ibrm the same solemnity. The charges of thdr nosegays have 
amounted sometimes to nearly twen^ pounds in one year." This 
custom is very ancient. 

There are not any monuments which particularly claim atten- 
tion. Several mayors, aldermen, and bene&ctors to the parish, 
are mentioned by Stow as having been interred here. 

Within this parish was a place called Septeni Camera (Seven 
Cbamb^^] ; which was either a house, or so many rooms or cham- 
bers belonging to a chantry, the rent of which was appropriated 
towards the maintenance of a priest to pray for the soul of the 
founder. These, included in other chantry lands in the city, 
were sold by Edward VI. for £988. 8s. lOd. 

The parish of St. Andrew Hubbard was a rectoiy, formerly 
called St. Andrew juxta Eastcheap, and was founded before 
1389; in which year the earl of Pembroke presented Robert 
Clayton to the living, in the room of Walter Palmer, deceased, 
pa the death of the earl of Pembroke without issue, the patron- 
age devolved on the earls of Shrewsbury, in which family it con- 
tinued till 1460, when John earl of Shrewsbury was killed at 
the battle of Northampton, when it carae to Edward IV. After 
this it had tUvers patrons, until Algernon e&rl of Northumberland 
' presented Thomas Parkin, who was rector when the church 
was consumed in I666; after which the ground on which this 
church had stood, with the churchyard in Little Eastcheap, 
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between Botolph lane and Love lane, and also the parsonage 
house, were sold to the city of London, for public nses; some of 
the purchase money was paid to St. Mary-at-Hill towards the 
repuTB of that church, and the remainder was appropriated to 
making a provision for the Sector and his successors, in lieu of 
the parsonage house. 

In the year 1787 some roman tiles and coins were found at 
St. Mary-at-Hill : the precise spot may be known by referring to 
No. 14, in the map of Roman London, given with Bussishan Ward. 

St. George's church in Botolph lane is a rectory in the gift of 
thecrown; to which parish, since the fire of London in I666, has 
been united by act of parliament that of St. Botolph Billings- 
gate (which fonnerly stood opposite Botolph lane in this Ward, 
but being destroyed by the fire of London was not rebuilt), in the 
gift of the dean and chapter of St Paul's, who, with the king, 
have now alternate presentation to the living. 
^ St. George, the patron saint of this church, was bom at Cap- 
padocia, of Christian parents, and on account of his active life 
l*as made a military tribune by the emperor Dioclesian, who 
ignorant of his Christian faith, was lavish in his favours to him. 
St. George, however, discovered his sentimenA to the emperor 
and his court by the vehemency with which he protested against 
the premeditated persecutions agimted by Dioclesian in A.D. 300. 
The tyrant urged the saint to sacrifice to idols, and, finding his 
persuasions futile, had recourse to torture. St. George was placed 
on a rack, filled at every part with sharp blades, which lacerated 
the victim in a dreadful manner ; but in the midst of torment, 
say his pious and credulous chroniclers, " he was encouraged and 
comforted by a voice from heaven, which spoke thus : ' Fear not, 
Geoi^ for I am with thee:* and also by a person clothed in 
white, who appearing to him gave him his hand, embraced him, 
and inspired him with courage. 

« As the tortures increased, so did the resignation of the mar- 
tyr. The joy of the Christians was thereby augmented, and the 
confiision of the Gentiles increased, while the rage of the emperor 
waxed greatly, and he knew not what course to take to snbdue the 
sufferer, who remuned invincible amidst unheard^^f craelties. 
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At length he resolved to speak him fair : therefore, with sweet 
and flattering countenance he exhorted him not to be so ob8tiaa,te, 
nor to lose his lavoura, promising to do great things for him, and 
to advance him, to the highest honours and preferments, if he 
would obey him as a father: and the saint, the more to manifest 
the power of God, said to him, ' If you please, emperor, let us 
go into the temple, and see the gods whom you adore :* and the 
emperor being overjoyed, believing that George was now come 
to himself, and had changed his mind, commanded both senate 
and people to resort to the temple, to be spectators and witnesses 
of the sacriSce which Geoi^ was to offer. When all assembled 
into the temple, and had their eyes and minds fixed on the saint, 
he, approaching the statue of Apollo, and stretching forth his 
hand, said, 'aWilt Miou have me offer sacrifice to this ?' and 
withal made the sign of the cross ; and presently the devil, that 
was in the idol, crieth out, ■ I am no god, nor is there any othei^ 
god beades Him whom you do preach.' ' Then,' replies the 
s^nf, ' how darest thou stay here in my presence, who do acknow- 
ledge and adoie the true and living God?* And as soon as the 
saint had spoken this, there was heard a most hideous screech and 
howling, which dhme tfom the mouth, or rather from &e hoUow 
places of the idols, and they fell down to the ground, and were 
broken in pieces. The priests, seeing their miserable gods thus 
destroyed, stirred up the people, who in a mutiny Itud hands 
upon the sfdnt, bound him, and gave him many blows ; then 
called upon the emperor to dispatch that magician, and take 
away his life before they came to lose thar own for seeing their 
gods so basely afironted. The emperor, moved by their clamours, 
and by his own fierceness and impious cruelty, as also for that a 
multitude of Gentiles, seeing their idols hurled down and broken 
into tittle bits by the powerfhl prayers of St. George, gave sen- 
tence, that he should have his head cut off, before the mischief 
spread fiirther. 

" Upon being taken to the place of execution, and having 
loudly prayed, the martyr stretched forth his sacred neck to be 
severed from his shoulders by the sword, in Persia, in the city 
Dioapolis. The martyrdom of St. George is very famous, and 
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honourably solemnized in all churches of the east and west ; and 
by the Grecians he is commonly styled the great martyr St. George. 
Hia martyrdom was not more cruel, however, than the profane 
dispersion of his bones. St. German, bishop of Paris, returning 
from a pilgrimage he made to Jerusalem, brought with him an 
arm, which the anperor Justinian gave him as a most precious 
treasure; and he placed it in St. Vincent's church in Paris. His 
head is kept at Rome, in a church built to his honour, and called 
from his name, being placed there by pope Zachary. The other 
arm of St Geoi^ was translated to Cologne. 

*' His heart is said to have been buried in St. Geoi^'s chapel 
at Windsor, being a present from the emperor Henry V. Kings 
in battle esteemed him thdr particular patron and advocate, and 
the Roman church call upon St. George, St. Sebastian, and 
St. Maurice as special protectors against the enermes of the 
holy faith.*" 

Wehave been circumstantial in oar narration of the martyrdom 
of St. George, and the attendant miraculous fables which found 
■ credence in the times of a priest-ridden and ignorant people, 
because the martyr is the patron of this and many other churches 
and chapels in this country, and the patron saint not only of the 
order of the garter, but of England. 

The living is very ancient, Robert de Haliwell being rector in 
1321, and was originally vested in the abbot and convent of 
St. Saviour Bomondsey, at whose dissolution it came to the 

Having been repaired at the charge of the parish in I627, and 
unfortunately participatingin the fateof those which were destroyed 
by the fire of I666, this church was rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren, in l674. Although small, it is extremely neat, and in the 
chastest style of Grecian architecture. The roof is arched over the 
nave, and flat over the aisles. The vault of the nave and chancel 
is supported by four Ionic pillars, which also hear the c«ling9 of 
the aisles, and an ornamented cornice terminating in thp entablature 
of the pillars circumscribes the whole. An ornamental band from 

• Rlbadenieia's Lives oftlie Saiats. 
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each column traversCB the nave, the intermediate spaces bang filled 
with decorated pannels. The church is enlightened by a single 
series of lai^ windows. The entire part of the east end of the 
interior is occupied by the altar, which is decorated with the usual 
tables of the Ten Commandments, &c. with paintings of Moses and 
Aaron, pillars in imitation of lapis lazuli, chenibims, &c. having 
altogether an impressive and stately character. The only gallery 
in the church supports the organ, which has a very beautiful case, 
and was erected in 1723. The exterior of the church is of stone, 
and the steeple, which is eighty-four feet in height, is a square 
tower surmounted by a balustrade having a vase at each angle. 
In length it is fifty-four feet, in breadth thirty-six feet, and its 
height to the roof is thirty-six feet. 

There are no monuments of any note ; but in the south dde of 
the chancel, in a large pew, is a high piece of iron scroll work, 
embellished with the arms of William Beckford, esq. who was 
alderman of this Ward, and the arms of England, the city, sword, 
maces &c. thus inscribed,—" Sacred to the memory of that real 
patriot the right honourable William Beckford, twice lord mayor 
of London, whose incessant spirited eflbrts to serve his country 
hastened his dissolution, on the 21 at of June 1770, in the rime of 
his mayoralty, and 62d of his age." 

We shall defer our memoir of this patriotic alderman until we 
have occasion to advert more particularly to the conspicuous figure 
he makes in the civic annals of London, in our account of Guild- 
hall, where the monument of this uprig-ht and exemplary man is 
erected, which bears as an epitaph his own spirited but respectful 
reply to the king, which is the most fitting and comprehensive 
epitaph that the wit of man could devise, or the hand of man 
inscribe. 

St. Botolph's Chdkch, united to St. George's, is said by 
Stow to have existed from the time of Edward the Confessor. It 
was a rectory, and anci«itly in the patronage of lay hands; but 
in 1 194 was clamed by the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, under 
a deed of gift from one Odgarus his sons, and the mother of 
Dionisia Bocumeter, who, with her husband John, also claimed 
it. The dean and chapter, however, prevailed, and it continued 
in thdr gift till the church was annexed to that of St. George. 
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After it w(w burnt dawn, the site of the chancel wm rented hj sir 
JcMiah Child, in I6g3, &r £|00 per annum, and he formed out of 
it the passage to Botalpfa's wharf. 

In this church was buried sir John Roinwell, mayor in 1436, 
on wboae tomb was this epitaph: 

" Citizens of Loadon, csll to remembeiance 
The famous JOHN Rainwill, lome time your major, 
Of the staple of Calice, lo vai bii chance. 
Hera 17a now bii corps, hto soul bright and iUr 
b taken to bear'n's bliu, thereof U no despair. 
HU act* bear witneM, b; nuttten of accord, 
Hovcbaritablebewai,andof what record: 
No man hath been n beneficial u he 
Unto the citj in giTing liberallj," Ik, 

" He gave a atone house to be a vestry to that church for ever. 

** He gave lands and tenements to the nae of the commonal^, 
that the mayor and chamberlain should satisfy, to the discharge of 
all persons inhabiting within the Wards of Billingsgate, Dow- 
gate, and Aldgate, as oft as it should happen that any fifteenth 
was to be granted to the king by parliament. 

" Also to die exchequer in discharge of the sheriffs ten pounds 
yearly, which the sherifis used to pay for the farm of Southwark ; 
so that all men of the realm coming or passing with carriage should 
be free quitted and discharged of all toll, and other payments 
aforetime claimed by the sherifis. 

<* Farther that the mayor and chamberlain shall pay yearly to 
the sheri£& eight pounds, so that the sheriffs teke no manner of 
toll or money of any person of t^is realm for the goods, mer- 
chandise, victuals, and carriages for their passages at the great 
gate at the bridge of the city, nor at the bridge called the draw- 
bridge, &c. 

" The overplus of money coming of the said lands and tene- 
ments divided into even portions ; the one part to be employed to 
restore Ae granaries of the city with wheat, for the relief of the 
poor commonalty ; and the other moiety to clear and cleanse the 
sbelres and other stoppages of the river Thames," &c. 

This public-spirited individual not only bequeathed property to 
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We l^ly 'Al fciS "AekOt, bilt feeiieiitted It Whilst living, ih 5 fetiVinfer 
Vorfhy (if irecoVci. During Ms mayoralty, having recfeiWd iftfiit'- 
matioQ that the Lombard merchants *ere guilty 6f mal-^ractides 
i^ idunferati'ii^ thtil- *ines, &c. a!nd'fin*n!g Ah ibspetrtliift'tlhi't the 
charge was true, he ordered the injurious mixfilre, fo iW qitelittty 
of one hundred and fifty butts, to be emptied into the kennel. 

At the sonth-eaat comer of Hood lane, is the parochial church 
of St Marbaekt Pattens, a rectory inthe gift of the corporation; 
'to which, since the fire of l66fr, the parish of St. Gabriel Fen- 
church (which Stood opposite to CMlum-street, the middle of 
Fenchurch-streeti In liitogbou'rh Wfira, and bdng destroyed by 
the fire of Londdft was not itetuiU) Kas been finiiexed, and being 
in the ^ft of the crown, (be ting aiid the corporation present 
alternately to the hving. ^ 

St. I^rgaret, to whcftn the charch is dedicated, was bom at 
.Antioch; and Olybrius, 'jtrendentof the east, being enamoured 
' of her be&Utyi would haVe married hdr, had he not discovered 
tl^t'she was a Christian. He ati^ve to recal het to heathen dpi- 
taiontf, ^nd finding his '^ehtiasibns usetete, " love tiXtued to bat^'* 
and he inflicted torture on the virgin'. He Caused her to be 
ixttxided ofi the grfoutid, and sdourged uolil streams of blood 
ifcued froMlhe wotin^. This did'not sh^ke the " settled piJrpose' 
6fh^8oiA," add the inhuman tyrant oitlered that her fl&h should 
be torn with iroli hooka^ Knd gi'eat nfiils driven into her body. 
".A cruelty BO strange and unnatural," days the piobs l^^nd&ry 
Ribadeneira, ^hbse authority on sucfapoints, like the (5ha£6ty of 
.Csesar's wife, tnust not eveh be suBpe<5ted, " that even He wbo 
. had thb heart to cotnmdnd it, iva&ted the courage to see it execifled, 
for he Vas forced the whole time to cov<* his ff^es. After these 
shai^ cbnibdts she wds led back into prisdn, WHei^ Whilst the 
saint was praying with great fervency of spirit to our LoM to 
snppbrt hef, ehd give her perseverance to the end, the tdifln was 
suddeitty shak^, and there a|lpeared before her Sat^, in the most 
iKghtfiil and liorilble shape of a dragoit, hissing, and canning 
death in his looks j 'and besides that with his intoUrable steach he 
was like topbiAon her, "he rusb^ furiously upon her to deVolir 
her'; but sUe With an ftsshred cotifidende 6j»p«sed Hie mga df the 
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^loly tross, apd saw tftfi sUwl '"P^edia^ely t»nipt jg t^ pii4i|le." 
She w»w TOartyred ^^^t the year qfti^, during ^}>e [if rs^iftioH 9? 
^e Chmti^ps in (lie rqgp 9if pjoclauaif, to whicb we Jiave before 
akluded. 

f hat the narrator of these fnarvelloi^s legends {tad f]/i^ f rpdWK 
JD them, or, what was more to (he pi^rpoBe, had, the pojyer: of 
pers|iaflij|ig othpre to give implicit congdfnqf j» his wppdmUf 
tatea, ia probable ; but ^f hf^ to ^tat^ that ^p do i)Qt vpvip^ fpj 
their veracity, although it wp^ld giyg us in^nite p,^ns tq ijnpugg 
the fidplity of the wpttliy fi^t^r whosj; etateq^ept we )i?l^ quoted, 
as th^t wpulfl i^troy alf fli^ 'pte^«st whicli h^ is ^ very earnest 
to exc)tf in his ^eaderq, ^d diy^t monkish reqflrd of its giettest 
[u>ner of pleasipg, jhe fqyaJ^rjouB ^nd ^^? SBpeniatuiial' ^e an 
of :?tenip's opipi^^, and would gjj a hwdred milfia hatefoot to sef 
the ni^n w^o gives the Tcing of h'.a iniaginati^n ipto the h^ds of 
his aiitjiof, apd 4)lpw^ lliipself to be cqAdupted vHh the same i 
reliagq? ap^ ent)rp Tq^gn^tiop, whether it be pser the level road 
of f:oipinop-p)at:^ fecf, oj thipHgh the qpagmir? of hypothetical 
ilfustra^PP ; cqi^euted v'itb hip c^tle ip tlie fur> mi uotviUiug \o 
delay the pjvgress of the pleading illu^oii of bis seosn, by ■ 
doubt on poy ppipt, bpH^yet ?taggwing pr piaiveJlftus. 

This church hp4 i.t? afJdiVlRRal Wmi of F^ttefl* fww tbp IWie in 
which it stood being inhabited by pattep-ptattefif, ^ccor^ipg tP 
Stow, but 19 gre^tfir pfobflbiltlj frpffl ti« PftttSPt pr Wcred wlyer, 
on which the ppest I>las§§ th§ cgji?ec(^ted i>J^ »t the sacBipent fif 
the lord's ^uppier. T^i* l*"* V"? subspsuputly called Rood Iflne, 
on acpgu^ of » rppd, PK holy firpap, egl: pp jp tlie ,?bllIQb-ywd (tf 
%t. 'Mi'^&J^ whilst the old church vtvi psMs^ donn ^nd lebpilt' 
"phis );rpah qt food, wa* blessed in a particular maiwer, and 
privilege by the pope with muiy todnlg^Qie* fot fhe fwidpo of 
th^ .^1? pf thoise who cBiqe to pi^y before itt aud io mke titeir 
Sfenpg? fewMd^, to the rood, whii^h vere devpted .V?>vw4? tl* 
S^pildipg pf the church, fiut on tjie completiop of the cl>ur<;b> 
ffi l^^i Boop ^fter the Befonnatioo, aome zealous and ujikuo^p 
Bfftfesgpj* of the pew religiop, jn the sight of the 2»nd of May, 
biylfS rt»^ ropd to pieces as an idpl, tpgetber v'lth the Mbejwigle 
which contuned it. 
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The ori^nal fbuniiUtioii of this church was in or before the 
year 1324; for the first rector apon record is Hsmo de Chyrch, 
presented by lady Margaret Mevi) on the I4th of June in that 
year, and the patronage thereof ronuned in the bmity of the 
Nevib till the year 1393> when it came to Robert Rikeden of 
Essex, and Mai^ret his wife, who in 1408 conveyed it by agree- 
ment to sir Richard Whittington, who confirmed it in 1441 to the 
mayor and commonalty of the city of London, together with St. 
Feter Comhill, and the manor of Leadenhall. 

The old church bdng destroyed in l666, was rebirilt hi 1687 hy 
sir Chiistopher Wren. It is partly atone and partly brick, and 
ctdaista of a plcdn body sixty-six feet in length, fifty-two feet 
broad, and thirty-two in height. The windows are arched, with 
port-holes over them. Above the front door, which is handsomely 
arched, is a la^e Doric window, with a cherub's he^ and a large 
&stoon over it; and above these is a pediment which extends from 
the steeple to the end of the church. The tower is square to a con- 
siderable height, and terminates with four plain pinnacles, crowned 
vith balls, and a balustrade within, which rises a very solid spire, 
terminated by a ball and vane, forming from its light and elegant 
appearance a striking object irom many parts of the city. 

The interim' is neat, the roof fiat and supported by arches, oma- 
loented witli fret-work. 

There were aeveral chantries founded in this charch for the 
femily of Atoynes, at the altar of the blessed Virgin. 

Some carvings in the altaivpiece of die church are by the cele- 
brated GrinUug Gibbons, an aninent sculptor, bom in London 
of Dutch pannts, about the middle of the 17th century. He was 
a member of the board of works under Charles IL and James II. 
He excelled particularly in carving Sowers, both in wood and stone, 
and many fine productions of his chisel are yet to be seen in the 
choirs of St. Paul's and Windsor, the font of St. James's church 
Westminstert the archbishop's throne in Canterbury cathedral, 
the decorations at Bui^hley House and Petworth House, and lord 
Camden's monument at Eton. The base of the fine equestrian 
statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross, and that of Junes 11. at tb« 
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back of Whitehall chapel, arc evideitcea of his ability a< a staia- 
aiy. Hediedin 1741.» 

St. Gabriel Fenchurch was also a rectory founded before the year 
1321, when John Paynell appears to have been rector, and was 
dedicated to the angel Gabriel. The patronage of this living was 
vested in the prior and convent of the Holy Trinity within Aldgate, 
antil the suppression of this priwy, when it devolved to the crown. 

In Thames Street, on the banks of the river, is Billingsgate 
Dock, the eariiest authenticated account of which as a port or 
quay, is in Brompton's Chronicle.f under the date 976, when king 
£thel red made laws at Vantage, Berkshire, for the r^^lation of 
the customs on ships at Blynesgate or Billing^te, in the port of 
London, then the only quay. 

« I. A small vessel arnving there was to pay one halfpenny for 
toll. 

"2. If a greater one, bearing sdli, one penny. 

*' 3. For a keele or hulk, being a long and lai^ capacious sort 
of a vessel, fourp^ice. 

" 4. Out of a ship laden with wood, one piece for toll. 

'* 5. A boat with fish, one halfpenny, and a bigger boat one 
penny. 

** 6. Those of Rouen, in Normandy, that came with wine, or 
grenapois,^ and those of Flanders and Ponthien, and others from 
Normandy and France, were wont to open their wares, and free 
them from toll (t. e. to pay their toll at once, before the sale of the 
wlicle). Such traders as came from Liege and other places, tra- 
velling by land, opened their wares and paid toll. The emperor's 
men, i. e, Giermans of the steel-yard, coming with their ships, were 
accounted worthy of good laws, and might buy in th^r ships ; but 

•Walpole*! Anecdotes. 

t John BiomptOD a CiilerdiD moak, and abbot of Jorevall in YorlLihire. 
" The Clironicon," which goes under hii name, but which Selden aays he only 
plocuTEd for hia monasterj, begins at the year 588, when the monic Augustin 
came to England, and is tarried on ro the death of Richard I. in 1IB8. Thia 
historian lived after the beginning of the reign of Edward 1I[. a» he digressea 
in order to speak of the contract betneen Edward's alMer Joan, and David, 
afterwftrdi king of Scotland. ThU chtonicle i* printed in the " Decern 
Berlpt— HUt, Angli«. London, 18fi2, folio." StMM. 

t Query. Grand pois— large pess » 
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it U not lawfuf far tW^ ^ fq^eetall ^fie t^lc^ from tbe burgh^q 
of London. They were to pay toll, and at C^iri^ti^ias twp grej 
clo^s and one brown one, with ttn pounds of peppef, five puc of 
glove«, and two vesB^ of vinegar; andavmany af E^ter. 

f' 7. Bread to pay toll thrice a week, viz. Sunday, Ipif^sdt^, and 
Thursday. Each pannier wi^h bpevea tp.pqy one heifer tpll; 

" 8. gutter and cheese ti-aded in fourteen days befcitf Chriatmas, 
onp penny for tpl), and another p^ny »eveii days after ChriHtmas." 

As the permsn merchants of th?. steel-yard were the earliest 
foreign settlers ii) England, the tolls m^iftioned as paid by " the 
emperor's men,'' was th^ tal levied on fhem. for it must be 
q^^t of residejit, and oftt papual traders, ai^d th^ Q^Y^' ^^ ^^X 
other society of German merchants, besides thp^ of the st^-yar^ 
cpmpiuiy. f itzfiteph^,' a pipnV of Canterbury, whp lyiptp in the 
time of king Stephen, says, that merchants of all nations had, in 
his time, their distii^ct guqyii and vharfs in (.ondon. The Ger- 
ip^^iH qnd O^tch hft^ thpir st^l-jardj the if'rench for ^^r i^inea 
the vintry, &c. 

The anciept cti^toniq of Billiogegafe we reporded ip ^e noji^s 
of the T^gp of E^T^d I'l; ! f^Pi which it ^ppeai^, fl^t ^ery 
large ship paid for strandage 2d. ; every small ship with ore Icicksj, 
Id.; thele9B^boat,calleda&of(/f^ Jd.^ every two g^O^^m^ *^uar- 
tfxs of com paid 4 duty of |d. tp the king, ^yery cf>()mb ^S cpp^ 
Id., and every waght gfiiqg ff^t pf ^V pity i^. ; pne fefthipg fy^ 

» WiUiap Fitpjtepfa^, B Itarned Eof U^i niont ip the J^t)ineiiHiry, was 
despended f^om a noble Horman family, and bam in Londoo. After stud; ipg 
closely at home, l^e went for further imptoveioeDt to France, and on bis 
letutn entered into the mon^tjo »late at Canterbury. He acquired the 
patronage iind friendship of Thomas Becket, archbiehop of Canterbury, to 
whose fortunes he Gteadily adhered on all occasions, and pf vhose deatli b^.^as 
ey^yitnew. Fitystepbe^, wtio apgeais to b^ve b^enapan ofgre^t prpblty 
aod moderation, shelved bis regard for hi) [latron, by drawing up a wb|I-: 
written life of him ipthp Latin Unjii^ge.wh^chappMred in 1174. Tbeintro- 
duetpry pjf I of it is an object of grea-l curjosity, as it conlalna a " Descrtplion 
of thfcityof Lonjiop, ttffd of the^ginDerB and cnstoma of its inhabitants/' 
It i^ thf earliest account of Loni^on exlant, ^iid tnay be ipet wilb at IJie epd of 
SfiflUU <'^arv?yqf;,oiidon apdWf!f^,*ter." il^ disd in 1191. fefifsrf. 
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'evtefj Wo ini^mS. quaVterS of sea-coal ; for evety tun of ale 
'^iftg tAiiot Engt&Ud beyond the seSs b^ me'rehani atrangietS iA. ; 
lAbd 'ibr'eVery thbUs&nd herring^ id. ekc'eiit tbe frahc^iibes, SCc. 

As eveiytJiiDg connected with the manners, cusl6'nU, regular 
liolisi'&c. of 6to Biices'tora, is highly iiitereating, We subjoin ft liA 
tf die fish broiight to marka m the Veign of EdwaVd I. wh<i& 
<!are for his subjecls was extended even to the regulating the' pricfe^ 
of j(r6v^S6\\a; & pr<S6f of mlnufe attention which might feai Ob 
t6 'Ba^p6Se hiiA a monarch o'f ^vial mind, did not history r^co'ri 
him as one of the wisest of kings and beat of men; whoae foresight 
'm&bled him to provide for the greatest emei^encies oT the«t&te, 
and whose yrgilance en&bled him 'to detect arid ^just the mOst 
trifling matters. 



iHieljeiit plaicB 

■AdtfMnbfBestsofei 

Best tiesh malrU, i. e. molra, 

ettBet cM or lin|[ 

Beit ImlWook .v..".. 

Best bariiy 

Best mullet 

Best dorac, John Doty 

Best conger 

BesttuTbot 

"Bfiat iroii,Bard,andJe(Tlfa.'. 
Beat raackinel, in Lent,,., 
Madksrel, out of Lent. ..... 

Best gurnaid ,..,..'..,. 
Beatfreih meilings, i. e. mei- 

langl, whiiings, Tout for.. 
Bes'tliowaeTbidittJ, la'fo'r. 
"SjSit ftefc'ilittb, Wore'ttl- 

Ifll&dlilttfe, six fbr ■. 

Ditto, after 

for 



If 



I 

1 

1 



Best TbainesorScTerD lam- 

, y«7». 

'IKit'ii«alioysierB,agallbti.. 

Among these fish, it may be observed, that the con^^CT is never 



A piece of inmb, gross and 
'foi, i, e. Wibut, whicb 
is Dsnally told ill piece'r, 

tit ., 4 

Best sea bog:, {. e. porpoise . . S 
Beit eels, a strike, or a i 100 2 
Best lampreys. In viotet, 

the 100 8 

i)itto,'atotbet times 6 

These were tbe small lam> 
'{IreySj'tbote imported from 
Nantea sold M their fint 

edming in at., 1 4 

Lampreyi.amoalhallet.... B 
Best fmh salmon, A-om 
(^ristmaa to Baiter, four . S 

ilitto, after 'ditto 8 

Best roach, iii kumtner '.... 'O 1 

'BestWcyor'pilte.at 6 8 

•By the Higli piioe of *tich, it » 
probable that the fish had not yet 
been introduced in oui ponds, but 
was imported a* a luxury, pickled, 
o'r in some way preserved. 
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admitted to bible now, and the ierving ap of « porpoive would not 
be congenial to tbe taste of modem guests, unless like RuBsiana 
they had a penchant for train oil and similar d^nties. But in the 
dajB in which these fish were brought to market, .they were 
esteemed great dEiinties. King Richard's cooks have lefta receipt 
for the dressing of conger, and the other great fish was eaten 
eitheti salted or roasted, or made into a broth or " furmente." 
The learned Dr. Caius tells us the proper sauce, and says it 
should be cooked as the dolphin, another dish now quite in dis- 

Penoant says he was unacquainted with the barkey, bran, and 
betulo. Sard was probably the pilchard. He is equally at a loss 
concerning the rumb> 

To this list of sea fish may be added stui^eon and ling; and 
diere is mention made by archbishop Neville, of a great feast of 
certain fish, both roasted and baked, at present unknown, called 
a thirl-poole. 

The seal was reckoned a fish, and with the sturgeon and porpoise 
were the only fresh lish which by the 33d of Henry VIIL were 
allowed to be brought to market by any stranger at sea between 
England and France, Flanders and Zealand. 

Salmon and other fish were brought from the north, packed in 
ice. 

Od the 10th of May 1699, the public were benefitted by an act 
of parliament, which constituted the market at Billingsgate a free 
and opoi place for the sale of fish six days in the week, and on 
Sundays for mackarel, to be sold before and after divine service ; 
and it was further enacted, " That all persona buying fish in the 
said market, may sell the same again in any other market or place 
within London, or elsewhere, by retail, bang sound and whole- 
some fish; except- that none but fishmongers shall sell in public 
or fixed houses and shops. And that no person shall employ or 
be employed by any other person, in buying at Billingsgate any 
quantity of fish to be divided in lots or shares amongst any fish- 
mongers or otjiers, to be afterwards sold by ret^l or otherwise : 
nor shall any fishmonger engross or buy in the said market any 
quantity of fish but what shall be for his own sale or use, and not 
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for any fishmonger to sell under penalty of twenty pounds for 
every oflence, one moiety to go to the poor of the pariah, the other 
to the prosecutor." 

"■ It has been repeatedly remarked," says & celebrated writw* 
on the police of the metropolis, " that there is not perhaps a 
country in the world better situated to be plentifully and con- 
stantly supplied with fish than Biibun, yet it is well known that 
in London fish is seldom seen but at the tables of the rich, and, 
excepting sprats and herrings, which are caught only during a 
short season, none are tasted by the poor, though fresh fish of 
some kind or other might be sold all the year much cheaper than 
batcher's meat, if no sinister acta were used to prevent it. These 
acta, however, have been known by tb«r effects. 

To remedy these evils several laws vere enacted for the better 
preservation and protection of the fisheries, and placed under the 
controul of the lord mayor and court of aldermen, in I710, 
alloning all the rights of the dty, and the lord mayor as conser- 
vator of the river Thames and Medwey.f From this period v«y 
little exertion was made to remedy the grievances thftt existed, till 
17S7, when the common council petitioned parliament for a more 
ample power to remedy the evil complained of. An act passed in. 

- • The late excellent nwglttrtte, P. Colqn]iotui,E>q. 
-f- Tbe cooit for the preservatioii of the fishery of these riven, Itc. ts yenlji 
held before the lard msyoT, at inch places sod times as bii lordiliip ihsll thiak 
fit to appoint, within the Tespeotive conatiei of Hiddleiez, Euez, Kent, ind 
Surrey, in which several conntietbe baaapowei of inmmoiilDg' juries, who, 
(br the better preaervitlon of the Ssbery of the river Thames, and legulatloii of 
' thefiihermen that fill) tberda, are upon oath tonakelnqnlgltion of all o&hicea 
committed in and npon tbe wUd river, from Staiaes Bridge In the west to 
Tenfleet in theesit, Rnd.topnsentsllperians thstaTefbnndgtdlty ofabreach 
of the following ordinances >^ 

First, That no person iliall shoot any draw net, ke. at any time of the year 
before sun rising or after lun settio;; that no fiihennui slisll still lie, or bend 
over any net daring the thne of the fiood, whereby silmoni, tc. may be hin- 
dered sad kept back from swimming upwards ; that no fiihermsn or otbeiS 
shall Die any spear called an eel spear, noi eaeteisa any flue, Irammel, double 
walled net, or hooped net, to destroy the trj of iih ; that no fidierman nse 
any mill pots, or oUKr engines with tbe heads thereof agtUnst tiie stream ; that 
no fliberman shall in^ for flonndets between London Bridge and WotnUnster, 
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consequoice, declubig " that the lord mayor and ■Idermen of 
Loodon ehonld have fall power, nod they were required to make ' 
rules and ordinances for ascertaining the assize of the several fiab 
taken," and other extetuire [mrilegcs. Tfak net was enforced by 
another in 33 George II. regulating the sale of fresh fish at 
Sillingsgat^ with fines for various offences, &c. 

It was subsequently discovered that, to effectually evade tlus 
enactment^ the fisbmongers of Loudon contracted with the fieher- 

lic. but «B]]r two (Uti at low water, and two caiti at hlgit water, and tbat do 
floooder be taken under the tite of lix incbei ; tbat no Saherman or otbera 
tA with, or uh an^ anjle wHh more than two hooka DpoQ a line, witbio the 
nmits at LoBdoD ttUge; tt«t no peter-meo flab fVirther westward thaa 
Uchmond, to whtdi place the water efcts and flaws ; tlat do Aiheiman ke^ 
two boys in one boat, dbIch one ba at man's eitate ; nor take up any wreck 
or drift npOB the water, without notice to tha water baaiff, &c. and all 
fldiennen ahall be registered, &c. uodar divers penalties snil GnfieitDres." 

These orders are for regulaticg tbe 6sh weitward, between London Bridge 
and Btsines Brid^, and there are several orders for the ^vernment of the 
fliberj eastward, between London Bridge and Tendsle, touching nnlawftl 
teking at smelts, wUtlngs, shad*, fiih out of teuon, roTal flih, sneh as 
whales, sturgeons, porpoises. Ice, and preserving the s»ne at the court of 
conservancj of the river Thamel. 

" Byan orderottbe imhofJuIy, 1673, do person shall draw the shores is 
tbe liver of Ibames, save <nilj Ihr salffloa, by pcrsoas taipowered, Je& aid 
aone sbdl fish with a BSt ander six inches in the Bsoah, on paio of 42P. and 
Ibe water taimrfaath powei to authorise two honest fisheraen in any towo, 
t«. to be assistBut to bint in teaidiing for and seising unlawRiI nets, fcc. ; mo 
fiiberman or other person, shall cast any soil, gravel, oi rnbluih in tb» 
Thames, whereby hanksor slielvasaieraised,andaie common passage hindered, 
ws diivB any pies or stakes io tbe s^d river, apoa wbieb the Kk« danger zasj 
ariwion the penalty of £10." 

" And by ststnte S7th Henry vni, if any person shall promireaay thiagto 
be done to the annoyance of the Thames, iu making of shelves, Biniiig,dlv< 
fing, Jk^ 01 take away any boards or stakes, nnderBuna banks, waits, Ik. be 
shall forfeit £5. 

" AodGM'theaMree&ataalpcseivation of tbe narigatioa sod flab is the 
river Thaswa, the lord mayor as conservator thereof, tas bis usirtaat or 
4epBty, the water bailiff, who, together with his snhttitatea, delect and bring^ 
to jnstics all sneb persons m sbaU piesuv* to tUstooy sitbei tbt c«ri«M m ih* 
lib vf the Hid liver," 
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Men fer Aar wltok cw-goes, which -Uiey fctcbed firaiH Gravcsebd, 
Hwtead of coming to ffillingsgate and only supplied the amrket 
with boat-k>adB at m timci keeping the fish in b well-boBt, mud 
presenting iBore than » MaAty sapply, excluded the poorer 
^ claatw e«tiie)y by keeping the price shove thdr menw: thns 
catering onty fer the wealthy, they deprived the hmnbte citizens 
of the «upply vhich Proridenee designed for their subaistenc^ 
and with a bruttghnem onexampled, deatrayed or cast back into the 
lirer twuity times the quantity whicji dtey sent into the market. 
■ •• To secure," says the writer last quoted, *> a eontinnance of 
duB <babolical fimnd, they became oirners at fishing Tessels, hired 
Aahermen to go as masten, Kod oWiged the fishermea's appren* 
tioes to be bound, not ts the flshermen, btft to them as flsb* 
Hioagera, ftough the fishmongen were « distinct company.** 

" As to fiah brought to market by the fislieraien, the fishmongers 
in coajtiiKtioa, employed persons as the buyers at the market, to 
take up ^1 the best fish, and then divided it among HiemselTeB, 
by such lots or parcels as they thought proper ; so that when it cam« 
totheirdnps, f^eyeafaanced the price at pleasnre, and were sure 
Bot to be undersold. 

** When a new fish nmrket vas, in the year I7^i attempted to be 
MtaMuOied lA Weslnmuter, (rtat. 32 Gcn^ II. c. 49) the trastess 
«ad inhabitanls nised a. large sun of money by snbscriptioD, and 
porehued fishing vessds, to be employed solely in supplying diia 
kew market. Yet sacb iras the iHlluence of the fishmongers, and 
^ fishermen by that interest, over fitose employed in Aese 
fishnng Toselsi Hiat though they vere bound under covenant, vitli 
Ics^ penalties, they broke through tiKm all, so Aat the market 
va« detnted fer want of a supply, and the snhacriben nltimatdy 
lort tfaeit money. 

"Manifold have been the attempts to put a stop to these frandtf 
and nooopolits ; the statutes sg George 1 1, c. 39, and 90 Geoige tl. 
e. 21, were passed, containing such regutatidns, as it was hoped 
would prove dfectnal. AndjuriscGction was given to the justices 
wKeMandEsaex, as well as to Ae mayor, recorder and aldermea 
(bnng justices} of tiie -corporation ofQueeaboroaghand Gravcv* 
«Bd, t6 enftn-ce the penaltiea. 
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*■ The fishmoDgnB, however, still coatinued to keep the fish 
wBBtiiig in tbdr well-boate at Gravesend, beyond the time limited 
by law, by cauung the bolds of tbe«e wdl-boata to be divided into 
aeveial cella, with partitions between them. When a fi^ng vessd 
came in, as part of the fish only was forwarded to the market 
directly, the remaiader was put into one of these cells or receivera ; 
another veaael, two or three days a^er, left part of her cai^ in 
another receiver of the same boat, and so on till all the recovers were 
fall ; where it was kept as long as the fishermen pleased. 

When the inspector (appointed by virtue of the acts last men- 
tioned,) came to see whether the fish had been forwarded to maik^ 
a> it ought, and found it remuning beyond the time, he was told 
that what he saw . came by after-vessels, and that the time for 
■ending it forward was not yet expired ; wluch he not bang able to 
disprove, the fraud passed unpunished. 

Ithadbeenproridedby these acts, that an entry should be made 
of the fishing vessels as they came in, under a very considerable 
P^ialty ; but this was frequently eluded, by prerailing upon those 
who had the charge of making the entries, to leave the eatry to be 
made by some waterman, who took the enteiing money, and made 
the entry upon pieces of paper, wMch remained with him,' before 
they were posted in the entering book, perhaps twenty days. IF 
the inspector, upon finding no entry made, gave himself no trouble^ 
the end was answered; if he did, and prosecuted, the defoidaut 
produced the waterman's paper, wluch brought the entry within 
time : and though this paper might be fbiged, as tiie proof of tiie 
forgery was scarcely possible, the end of the fisherman was still 
answered, tmd he cheated the public with impunity. To remedy 
these evils, and some others, the last act of parliament was passed* 
(33 George II.) and now in force, of which the following is the 
substance : 
- *' The master of every fislung vessel, within three days after his 
arrival at the Nore with fish, shall report the time of his arrival to 
the deputed clerk in the coast office, at the custom house in L.ondon, 
under £50 penalty, and the clerk is to enter the report in a book 
kept for that purpose. The master is also to leave a true account 
i>f all fresh fish which have been brought alive to tiie Nore .in his 
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'vessd, upon pain that the owners of such veBael ihatl forfeit £90t 
.Ifanypenoa on board such a vessel, after beramTal shall destroy, 
or canae to be destroyed, any fish i|hich eha]! hare been brought 
jrom sea that is not unmarketable, such ofender shall be committed 
to hard labour, for any time tiot exceeding two montlu, nor leas than 
one month. The clerk at the coast office, is on Monday, Wednes* 
day, and Fnday, in every week, to return totbe nufor of London, 
and to such persons as the trustees of the fish marketat Westminster 
shall appoint, in the citjfcof Westminster, and to the inspector of 
the fishing Teasels, at such place as the said trustees shall appoint, 
a true account of the time when every such vessel shall have been 
entered at the Nore, and also of the fish, &c. which shall have been 
entered, under the penalty of ^5. 

" None of the fish mentioned in the act, (viz. salmon, salmon 
trouts, turbots and ling, fresh cod and half fresh cod, haddock, 
scale, fresh ling, lobsters, soles and whitings,] shall at any time 
after their arrival at the Nore, be put into a well-boat, or store-boat, 
nnd» a penalty of £20, nor be delivered out of any fishing vessel, 
(unless wbeii sold by retail) but into the vessel employed to carry 
itdirectiytoBitlingsgateor Westminster, and no vessel is to remain 
above one tide with the fish, accidents of wind or weather excepted. 
If any oneofieods in the premises, he is to be committed to the 
bouse of correction, for any time not exceeding two months^ nor 
teas than one month, and the inspector of the fishing vessels is duly 
to execute his o£Sce under penalty of £20. 

"By the statute 2 George III. cap. 16. made to encourage the 
supply ofthe metropolis with fish, by land carriage, but which did 
not succeed to any beneficialextent, tK) person whoshall sell, or be 
concerned in the sale of, any fresh fish by commisMon, is to buy, 
or be concerned in the buying of, any fresh fish to sell agwn on his 
own account, or for the joint account of him and any other person, 
under the forfeiture of £50. No person is to sell at any fish 
market within the bijls of inortality,oTwithin 150 yards of such fish 
market, and during the market hours, any of the fish specified in 
the act, before he shall have first placed up a true account of all the 
fish which he shall then have to sell, distinguishing the several 
sorts of such fish, and the quantity of every sort respectively, under 
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£lO penalty ; and no person is to have in his pcMaesaion, or espoae 
to sal^ any spawn of fish, (w any fieh uiuizeable^ or out of seaaoo. 
or any smelt which ^tall not be five incfa^ from the noae to the 
atxoDBt extent of the tu)." 

" By the two last stated acts a general junsdiction over oflences 
created by them, is^ven to all justices of the peace, within their 
respective jurisdi ctions." 

iitow says, " 'Hiis is at present a lai^ watei^gate, port, or har- 
boFOUgb for ships or boats uriving there with fish both fresh and 
salt, shell fi^ies, salt, oranges, onions, and other fruits and roots ; 
wheat, rie and other graine of divus aorta for the service of the 
citie and the parts of this realme adjoyning. This gate is now 
more frequented than of old, when the Queen'i kitbe was used, 
as being appointed by the kings of this realme to be the apecisll or 
only port for tUlii^ up of all such kind of merchandise brought 
to the citie by strai^rs and forrainers." 

This trade Bttll contioues, and the wharf is a scene of perpetnd 
bustle and business from the early hour of three in the nwmiag, 
when the fishmongers' carts arrive from all parts of Londm, and 
the vicinity, for a supply of fish, which they select from the sale»^ 
mw, who purchase the whole cargo as the boat arrivea, thus virtu- 
ally keeping up the same monopoly that has been so long and 
justly complsined t^ as a plentiful or scanty supply is at tbm 
option. The ^irit of enterprise is always in action in this metro- 
polis, and under the patronage of the constituted authorities, with 
proper r^ulatiooi, a fish market might be established nearer to 
Westminitei, perhaps at Hungerfbrd market, which vnnild de- 
stroy tiie present mooopolyi and prevent the injury done to the 
maay for the profit of the few. 

The Gravesmd boats leave the stairs at various Ibmits in the 
day, but the introduction of steam vessds has oMnplete); 
superseded the heys and sailing boats to all parts of the river and 
coast. These are not dependant on the state of the tide, and the 
old summons for their departure (under penalty), at the rii^jii^ 
of the bell whieh auounces high valei at London biidg^ b no 
longer attended to> 

We must not pass over in nloice the body of the &b' sex «ln 
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ftttend Bt this market : , AddiBoa tenna th^n " the ladies of the 
British fiBhery," although common parlance more coarsely L'alU 
them " fish lags." As the place is celebrated for selling the best 
fi^ BO these PJerdides are famed for speaking the plainest English, 
and to so great a pitch has this freedom and eUgemct of speech 
be^i carried, that any lady who employs the more forcible and 
vituperative epithets of the mother tongue, is designated '■ • 
Billingsgate."* Lest in the present march of intellect [and majt 
the march be in double quick time!) we should lose this fiu> 
famed class of the softer sex, we record the name and its origin, 
that it may not glide unremembered into the stream of obUvion. 

Cox's quay, Somers quay, Fresh wharf, &c. are all parallel 
with Billingsgate Dock, and mostly derive tbar name» from the 
former proprietors. At Somers key or quay, all goods belonging 
to the East India Company are housed previouly to exportation, 
and it is consequently called the East India wharf. 

The prerogatives attached to these whar& are such, that all 
descriptions of gopds, whether for bounty or not, may be shipped 
from as well as entered at them. To these are attached warehouses. 
At what are called legal quayt, custom-house officers attoid daily: 
at the other quays it is necessary to give information for an officer, 
if wanted. 

1q the first year of ^e reign of Elizabeth, an act passed, or- 
daining that *' no goods should be put on shore at any place in the 
kingdom but where she should assign and appoint by her com- 
mission ;" and for the port of London the commissioners drew up 
a declaration, " determining what particular quays, wharfs, and 
stairs should be for lading and discharging of all manner of mer« 
chandiaes, and what particular goods should be landed at SillingfK 
gate, the Three Craaes, the Bridge-house, and the Steel-yard ; 
where Newcastle coals, beer, deal boards, ore, com, ttc. should 
be laid on land ; what creeks, wharfs, and quays, from Grareaend 

' • WLo that ever law him, can forget the iacoin parable Muuden, as lir Abel 
Kudj-, is MoTtan'B comedy of " Speed ths Ptoag-b," who, wben aiked aa to the 
tamper aad aiuaiMTi of hli wife, replica (io the true Soeralit mode] hj ttw 
query, ^' Wlitn yoa *v«r at BiUingtgati la file tjiral *uuo» t" 
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-to London bridge, ebould be no more used u lading or discharg- 
ing, but be utterly debarred from it for ever : and that no 
stranger, denizen or not, should henceforth inhabit upon any of 
the wharfs alloned, except the Steel-yard only : and lastly, that 
all keepers of wharfa and quays should be bound to the queen 
in certain sums of money, that no goods should be landed at 
their quays or stairs, or put thence upon the water to be carried 
abroad, before the eud goods were entered in the queen's custom 
book, and to be laden in the presence of the searcher." 

On the site of Smart's quay, which was partly in Tower Ward, 
stands the western extremity of the Custom-honsei of which we 
shall give a full description in our account of that ward. 

London was noMrious for its knaveries at as early a period as the 
14th century ; and in the rdgn of Elizabeth there were seminaries 
established for teaching the art of picking and stealing in all its 
branches : one of the most noted was at Smart's quay, at Billings- 
gate, kept by one " Wotton, a gentleman bom, and once a mer- 
chant of good repute, but fallen by time into decay." This 
house, however, with fifteen others of like character, were disco- 
vered in 1586 by Master Recorder Fleetwood, who suppressed all 
" harbouring houses for such as lyve by theifle." 

Close opposite to the eastern end of Billingsgate Dock is a 
narrow paved (x>urt [in which is the back entrance tO the Coal 
Exchange), thus described by Stowe: " On the north ude is 
BossB Alley, so called of a boese of spring water conrinually 
running, which standeth by Belingsgate against this alley, and 
was sometime made by the executors of sir Richard Whittington.'' 
Of this there is no trace, unless in a small stream that trickles 
down the centre of the alley, which may possibly spring from the 
ori^nal " BoBse." 

St. Botolph's Wharf is of very ancient date. There was a gate 
here which *' was given or confirmed by William the Conqueror to 
themonksof Westminster, in these words:' Will. Rex. Anglia, Sgc. 
teudtlh greeliiig to the therifft, and all his ministen, at also to his 
loving subjects, French and English, qf London, Knoio yee. That 
I hone granted to God and St. Peter, of Westminster, and to tht 
dAot Virilis, the gijt ahich Almandus, of the port of St. Botofphf 
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gaee them, (oftm he mis then made Monk ; that i» to tay, fttS fttriTf 
cdkrft vBilh the Umdet, Sni me wharfe, vihich is at the head 6^ 
XofH^mi Bridjft, tmd all other hi* landi which he had M the «<iM 
eilie, in itirh tort as king Edward Mofe benefielalig aUd itmplj/ 
gnnttvd the iatne : ^«d I wilt md command Ihid they thiiH eajog 
the tlMe vaefl, and i^ivtly, and honourably, toitk Sak ^ ink, Ife.*" 

Iti the rdgD of Ednard L that nlonarch gtanted it to Rkhatd de 
Kingston, Upon yielding a silver p^nny, at the (ttlst of theaaliVity 
af St Jcdin the Baptist, &c. 

" In the parish of 9t ButtOlph," Mys Sbtw, ■' dlvefs atfttgert 
M* harboured, tA may appear by a preaentmenl, hot OLaiiy yeart 
aincenwdeofttmngert, Ifthabitftntfiof the wBrd of Bilidgsgate, id 
these words :-^ 

•< Fh BelHtgsgtte tfatd Wert o«t tad Jifttt hmnhotdi of 
gtrtm^ersi whereo/ ikiri^ o/thexe HouMihildiri S^Khited in iki 
jniruh of St. Bttttalph:^ in ihe ekil-Ji and principal houiil, iehere 
ihty gibe £20 a pett-e, /of a heme lately letfen JUt/oure ikdfkea, 
(£3. 13«. Id.) The nearer they dwell to the ioaier iide,the nmti 
they ^ive J\}r houses, and within thing years before there teas not 
in the whole toard above three Nether landers, at which lime there 
was within the said parish levied for the helpe of the poore, Seven 
and twttity paiihds by the yeere, but since they came so plentifully 
tkUher, there eumtUt be gathered above eleven pounds, for ike 
ittcAgei^s will not cotitrihute to such chargek at other citizens do." 

Although full cfedenire ta to be given to this atatemeat of the 
Tenicions old chronicler, yet «e muat not allow his prejudicea to 
disguise the truth. It is fair to surmise, that if less taxes were 
collected, it ttae heeauae a less sum was required, by a diminution 
of the number of paUpera in the ward, and that caused by these 
Very " atrangtrs," fof they gave so much employment to the 
poor,' atid aroused so much of the apirit of induatry and improve' 
meut, tfiUt it necessarily reduced the rate levied on the inhabitants, 
to wMch they were as Habte as others, and would doubtlessly have 
been compdled to pay, had they refused any assessment made on 
the ptuidi generally. 
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On St. Mary's Hill is tbe small but conyenient Watebhah'i 
Hall, (which was in Cold Harbour till I7i6,)-«rhere are truiBacted 
the affairs of tbe company,' who are under the control of tbe lord 
mayor and aldermen. Tbe watermen were not incorporated before 
the ragn of Mary, when tbey were established as a company by 
act of parliament, and after other charters, was re-incorporated 1^ 
aaact.ofythandetbofGeorgelV. c.75,by the style and title of 
" The master, wardens, and commonalty of the watermen and 
Ughtermen of tbe river Thames," with authority to purchase 
lands of the annual value of £1000. ]t ranks tbe ninety-first in 
precedence of the city compames, and is regulated by a court 
consisting of a master, four wardens, and twenty-one assistants. 

The court of aldermen appoint eight persons from amongst tbe 
.watennen, and there are three from amongst the lightermen usually 
nominated by the watermen, which eleven are styled the rulers, 
as overseers over all watermen, wherry-men, and lightermen pur- 
suing their avocations on the Thames between Windsor and Graves- 
end. These overseers select assistants at the various landings, 
stairs, quays, &c. not exceeding in all the number of sixty, uor 
less than forty ; and to these are added nine lightermeu,^ who 
compose tbe assistants of the-company. 

The persons 'composing this body appoint finrty watermen to ply 
and work on Sundays between Limehouse and Vauxball, at such 
places as shall be fixed upon, and the fares rec^ved are to be 
carried to tbe Hall by each waterman, who being paid his proper 
wages therefrom, the rest is added to the fund thus formed for the 
relief of the poor of the fraternity. 

The lord high admiral, or the commissioners of tbe adnuralty, 
have power to apply to the company for a certain number of men to 
serve in the royal navy (by act of Will. & Mary), and in 1796 
nearly 4,000 of this body were supposed to be thus employed. 

In the year 170 1 an order was made by the court, rulers, audi- 
tors, and assistants of the company, observing, " that several watei- 
men and their apprentices, while tbey are rowing upon that river, 
or at their plying places between Gravesend and Windsor, oft^t 
i^e immodest, obscene, and lewd expressions towards passengers, 
and to each other, that are offensive to all sober persons, and tend 
to the corruption of youth ; it was therefore ordained, that water- 
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men or lightennen, convicted of unng such expreBm>nS) forfeit 
ft*. 6rf. for every offence j and if any waterman or lightennan's 
sppreDtice shall ofiend in the same manner, his master or mistress 
shall, on 1^B conviction, forfrat the like sum ; or in case of their 
refusal, the offender shall suffer such correctioa as the rulers of the 
coKipany shall think fit and necessary. The forfatures, nhen paid, 
to be applied to the use of the poor, aged, decayed, and maimed 
members of the company, their widovs end children." 

All wherries are to be twelve feet and a. half long, and four feet 
and a half broad in the midships, or be liable to forfeiture ; all 
watermen's wherries and boats belonging to the company must be 
entered and nungbered, and to prevent imposition, the rules [fixed 
by the court of aldennai] are fixed up in the court room at Guilds 
hall, and every extortion or abuse is punishable by fine or impri- 
sonment. Complaints are made to the clerk of Waterman's Hall, 
who summons the offender. 

Many of the laws enacted for the putting off of the Gravesend 
boats at the ringing of the bell at high water, have iallen into disuse 
in consequence of the use of 3t£am boats. 

The statute 34 George 111. places the watermen more imme- 
diately under the government of the magistracy, and enacts that— 
** The court of lord mayor and aldermen are empowered to 
make rules and orders for the government of watermen, wberrytnen, 
and lightermen, between Gravesend and Windsor; and jurisdic- 
tion \B given to the mayor, warden, or any one alderman within the 
city, and the justices of tJie peace of the counties and places next 
adjoimng to the river, to put all taws, rules, and orders, made by 
the said court of mayor and aldermen, and by the rulers of the 
watermen's company, and approved by the court, in execution 
against watermen and others guilty of any offence against sacb 
laws, rules, and orders. 

" Such rules may be enforced by penalties and forfeitures, not 
exceeding £3 for any offence, and are to be approved of by one of 
the chief judges; a copy of them being thirty days previously 
sent to the watermen's company, who may submit objections to the 
jadges. Within thirty days after bang allowed, copies of the 
rules are to be sent to the public offices in Middlesex and Surrey, 
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and ta the c)erkH of the peace of the counties and places adjoining 
the river. 

•' Authority is also given to the lord mayor, recorder, or one 
alderman of London, wid to any justice or justices of the peace, 
within thmr reepecdve juriscUctions, to summon offenders, (within 
■ix days after the oflfence is committed) and, on die reftisal to appear, 
to apprehend them by wairant, and to punish theuL by fine, not 
exceeding the penalty imposed forthe offence; or in caseof refusa] 
to pay the fine, by imprieonment not exceeding one month. 

" A like authority is given to summon, apprehend, and punish 
persons refusing to pay ivotermen their fares, &c. 

" Authority is also given to two of the rulers of the watermen's 
company, (as well as to the mayor, aldertnan, recorder, and justices.^ 
to hear complaints between watermen and watermen, thdr widows, 
apprentices, &c. 

" An appeal is by this act given from the mayor, alderman, 
recorder, jnstice8,or rulers of the company, to the quarter sessions." 

The Waterman's Company was first founded in 1556, and by the 
report orthe dock committee of the house of commone in 1796 they 
were thus estimated : 

Freemen 8,383 

Non-Freemen 3,000 

Apprentices 3,000 

13,263 
The annual number of apprenljces variea from 300 to SQOk 
These watermen navigate about 3000 i^herries, and the greater 
portion of craft employed on the river. 

The traffic on the river fmm Billingsgate to Vauxhall has been 
Tery greatly injured during the last century, in consequence of 
the bridges built over the river Thames ; and- the passengers, who 
had ao means of passing th^ river bntby London bridge, and 
employed watermen at thediftierent ferries, are now ^labled to crasa- 
at die most convenient parts of tlie metropolis, aud the ferries ai« 
forsaken. 

At the opening of Blackfriara .bridge, the Sunday ferry^ e6ta-% 
Uiehed there for the poor of the frataruil^ of watermen, wus-entirely 
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nuoed ; but the bridge cxranmittee Toy ^^Kronsty tnBufcfrad 
£13,660 coDMlidated S per ceots. to the mien of the c«mp)uty, l:^ 
Tfty of fecompewtKy and the intereat b now appiopnatcd to Um 
aaniQ u*e as the ibmer profits «f the feny. 

Ad)oiiiiiig to Watmnan'i Hall, is the Fsliowship FoBTKm'k 
BiXL ; a tmall building, in which the buuneta of the Intautf U 
transacted. This brotherhood was constituted by act of commDn 
coimcil, in the yeai 1S46, with power to choose from thew own 
^ody annualij twelve mlera, iar thar gwxl goremiQeat, wd foe 
bearing aoA deciding all difisrencei between the membars of the 
wruted body. H«wevev, the coiut of lord mayor and aldenoen 
b>ve reaoved to themstiveB the power of appmnting one of theiji 
ttwn batdy, whjoae decision is final in respect to ajA dj5erenee» 
and GontrcTerses that tnay ariaeainong tlie memben. Ttwy lw¥e 
Bcilhv livery, Bor ajnna, and rank the ninetieth n piecedeuce. 

Tbeportenof tbemetropolisaredivHlediiuto four brotherboods, 
viz:— CoHPAKiBs' P0RT8KS, Frlldwbhif Portbks, Tigkbt 
FOBTEBS, qod T4CKKB PoftTBft^ 

lot. The CoHPiNiB*' Pott^BBA land and ship off all goods and. 
meMbandiaes, exported and imported to and ttom all ports n«ai 
the (Mat udc' of the Sound in the Baltic s«a, Germany, Holland, 
France, Spain, Italy, Tiirk^, and towwds or beyond the Gape of 
Good Hope. 

^ Fellowship PosTBBft,— whose bumoeas is to Und, sUp off. 
mriu er house all merchandise, as com, salt, coals,' and othev 
coniniodities aieawiahle hy dry meature. They are wpwar^ of 
700 in number, and their chief governor is the alderman qS the 
^ird,, 

3. The TicaBT PoRTBB^ neaily IfiOO in number, we api^ 
poiiMed by the court of tddermen, and are exclusively eupowered 
" t« the woric or labour orjinship^g, lan^i^, carrying, or bou»- 
iitg of pitch, tar, »oap, ashes, clapboards, waisscot, fir poles, mastis. 
deals,, oasB, diests, t(d>Us, flax and hemp bought from I^ntaici on 
any other port or place of the ewt couotiiea ; aa eW ef all ttra* 
rppes, cables, and all other kind of cordage, and' of all wood com- 
monly called grew wood, and also of all manner of goods of the 
growth, produce, and manfacture of Ireland and the British plan- 
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tatimw, anA of all manner of coast goods except lead."* Tbef 
miut be freemen of the city, and enter into a bimd, with two ssre- 
tie* for £100. Each porter wears a bac^e, inscribed with his name 
and number. The necessary rates for all kinds of porterage are 
determined dther bf the lord mayor and aldermen, or by act of 
common conncil, and tbe tables are set up for public information 
at Guildhall. 

The Tackle Pobtkrb are appointed by the twelve principal 
city companies, and must bo Ireemen, and are entitled (according 
the report of the committee of trade) to the " labonr of unshipping, 
lantUng, carrying, and honnng of all goods imported by, and 
belonging to the South Sea company, and the East India company, 
and of all other goods and merchandizes coming from any other 
ports and places, and imported into the port of London, excepting 
from the east country, and of goods, the growth, product, or manu- 
&ctnre of Ireland and tbe British plantations, and goods coming 
coastwise." 

They are compelled to give sureties to the amount of £500., and 
make recompence for any injury occasioned by foult or negligence. 
Any porter has the liberty of bringing goods into London, but uatf 
not carry any out of the (nty, or from one part of it to another, 
unlew he be a freemen, otherwise he is liable to be arrested. 

The only other object worthy of notice in St. Mary's Hill, is a 
earring placed over the narrow entraiice leading to the Billing^ate 
Ward Charity Schools established in 1714. Its dimenrions are 
about two feet six inches wide, and three feet long : the subject is 
die .Last Judgment, in which the Sariour is descending from the 
clouds, and the graves are opening and surrendering the dead. It 
is sculptured on stone, and was probably tbe omBment of some 
church, perhaps St. Mary's, which was only partially consumed, 
and bang rescued Irom the ruins of the great fire of I666, was 
placed here as a record ofthatevrait, although it hat no inscription. 
It is in excellent preservation, and the carving of the principal 
figures is admirably done, although the periodical voot of paint 
parochially daubed on, greatly deteriorates from the execution of 
the carving, and destroys the effect of the sul^ect it represents. 

* Report oa trade and thipping of tlie port of London, made to tbe Houie 
of Commons. 
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At the wnth-east extremity of this Ward, feeing ^ lite of 
Smart's quay, is 

THE COAI. EKCHANGE. 



■ very conveiuent structure, erected in 1605, for the use of the 
dealers id the article so largely consnined in the metropolis and 
vicinity. The front is handsome, and the upper part of the build- 
ing extretpely neat and well adapted. It has a receding portico, 
with pillars in the front, and the entrance is up a flight of stone 
steps in the centre, with iron railing at the sides. The whole has 
recently been beautified. Behind is a quadrangle, where all th^ 
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bannesa of the trade is CBiried on. The principal cObI merchttnts 
of Loudon hav ofRces here for thnr convenience. 

By Stat. 16 and 1? Charles II. •' All sorts 6f sea-co&l brought 
into the river Thames, and sold, shall be sold by the chaldron, 
containing 36 buahels, heaped according to the bushel sealed for 
that purpose at Guildhall ; and all other coals commonly sold by 
wdght shall be sold after the proportion of one hundred and 
twelve pounds to the hundred Bvoirdupois, upon pain of forfrature 
of all coals otbemise sold or exposed to sale by any woodmonger 
or retailer, and double the value thereof, to be recovered by any 
person in ai^ court of record, or by complwnt unto the lord- 
mayor and justices of the peace of London, or any two of themi 
or to the justices of peace of the places where such coals shall be 
exposed to sale, who are upon due proof to convict the offenders, 
and to give warrant for levying the forf^tures, the one half for the 
use of the poson prosecuting, and the other half for the poor, or 
repairing of the highways within the same or adjoining parish ; utd 
the lord-mayor aAd court of aldermen, and the justices of peace 
of the several counties, or three of them, being of the quorum, ore 
to set the prices of coab ^Id by retail from time to time." 

" If any retailer ff coaU shall refuse to sdl as aforesaid, the 
lord-mayor and atdemaen, and juatii-es of the peace respectively, 
are to appoint persons to enter into any place where such coals are 
stored, and in case of refusal, taking a canstaUe to force entrance, 
and the said coals to sell at such rate^ renderittg to such rettuler 
the money, ch^i^es deducted," 

*' No perstm sued by virtue of this act, shall be sued upon any 
other law for the same offence ; and if any action shall be coin- 
menced for any thing done by colour of this act, the defendant 
may plead the general issue ; and if the verdict be found for iam, 
he shall have his damages and double costs." 

" No person having interest in any wharf used for the receiving 
or uttering of coals, or that shall trade in that article, shall act in 
the settling the price." 

This act was found so beneficial, that it was made perpetual 
in the reign of William [JL 

In 12 Anne, the coal measure was ordered to be niade round, 
with an even bottom, nineteen inches and a half from outside to 
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ovtaida, mad to c— Im m aw WipchqiM l| i hrt aa^Mia^nrt tf 
vater; tb»awk tacwitutt tbree cuck bmb^; tlw bMbat toH 
Molad citber at tk SMtiMpe* •Am. <» «t Gwldhall, L«idB»9 
pan«KB. dimiawfcJMy it^ w wag i* mu«jdfA ^ aw W i lhy Ji , ta 
AwieifefU. 

Ab act rf OeoigclL vMitMt tlwft ib^mmaa) oa^Uabdw 
IMrt ef London, •■• cMidroa •ffceahl»aU«vediatO'CMiy acov* 
ItM^^ht a* baud skipy N»d w i« pc^tavtioB {to » gpsatei or tMM» 
quantity, wMeh Is ^Ud iitgrmiiH' aotmHwtuHlnp vUohk MM y 
pcraMM dealing ki oaah, do load the hum ftaot oa boaid s^ip Itare 
■MaauK, witbtnl ^ lud ^i'a>i, tot the grcat li^aiy of the 
«BHiuinen:'^»ycHil^ of £taa|(envfli»Ueb> the mpanw eanrtt^ 
ikinpaaed «peB all li9kten>tf>r B*d «thera aelliag vtyi (fmatitj> 
of coaliy fa( and a> poot mayne^. {«> sooh maasnis a* icuouft^ 
gW«k w R)l(^wd im the Pool h liira T^aiana] and not deUwriag 
fe» Mtoh pmriiqaci A* fall quutaty of ewU, togaAof mtk ttw 
in^lMt w Ktf»¥UMd ta htm fnaa OMiMard by t}iK metML 

Notnithatanding the salutaiy laws above atatod^ n^i^ aptpiila i ' 
tert BL the co&l tradi pvranctl every Mctlud of oxtortioa, fat the 
detnmant of tbo &ir deaki and the connuaeh TliJB ladtoeod 
varioni itatute* agoNUt the <^ aaJuw/li/ fOMMMtfAw ^ mo/ owmm 
«>d oC4eHy'^ wjieiain it was declasad iUeg^ io etffra» e^qh, under 
the MlMriBg pawdtiea :— «aal •wnovf £100^ ftttai* tj»v nostra* 
eS alppi^ dcrfcty agent| or l o r Hi ata AO. I» «aa also eaacted^ 
*< that every fitter, or panoo setlia^ or d^ifona^ coals, cJwald givti 
to Hm ship v^aatn a eoatttcate witUn ftrty-cight hawv, to be 
■ Bgtecw d im dte ptopn oMoo, atating the v^age, qaaothy, ttot 
Mdwa pCMlty of $10.'' 

Any Ughtampvfta reoaiwtqg aay gratuity frmnownem orfittant 
lu fteSnm»c9 in dw quality, oa in laditig ihlpa, to hleH^ a penaf^ 
' offSO. ThuwasbySrdOoorg«ll.hM«eaBadti>f«M. Apenafty 
af£50ipyaaimpaaadaaa]l cnrnpst ^sriBa^co^ te tbetrown 
agmta in taut fer thvaselvesi AR bargaina ftr cools at BilHnga- 
gate, or elacvrheie i« the bitla «f mertality, mnat be entered in tfie 
factor's book, signed by bayer and seller, and witnessed by Aa 
fcotur,«hoshdl giveae^yeft^eantraiittobeth, undbr a penalty 
af CMk Neflual tq rign aoch emtmet, bt to piodace it when 
leqiuradt the same penalty. 4> |>Q»lt7 of ^^^^ >■ impoaed on 
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dnutets of ^ip* TefdHOg to gtreyeulf aocounta to tbeir ovAen,' 
pfOvided that Bolhing be contuned in Buch directions, which shall 
idate to die rettrming or eithMcing tkt price of coals in the rirer 
lvalues, or to keeping t^ Mm in delivering coals there. A fineof 
£100 ia also recoTenible of owners ^ring directions to .keep toni, ' 
and on all persons obeying such directionB; and masters of ships 
are to deliver ihdr packets within fonr hours after the arrival of 
ttie ship at Gnvesend, and not let them remain in the hands of any 
agents (»t bdudf of die owners, ander a penal^ of ^50. 

Henry 111. had granted a chart£r to the town of Newcastle, by 
wluch the inhabitants were empowered to dig coal, which is the 
first occsHon on which coals are mentioned in England.* Those 
professioDs which required lai^ fires, as dyers, brewers, &c. began 
BOW to use coal in London ; of which the nobility and gentry com- 
plained to the king as bang a public nuisance : ttus produced a 
severe proclamation against the use of sea coals, under certwn 
penalties. But wood growing morescarce and dear, this prejudice 
won gave way to utility. 

By a combination ofthe owners of the coalpits at Newcastle in 
1590, the price of coals was raised irom 4i. to 9>. per chaldron ; 
and t^ following year, the lord high admiral claimed a right to the 
coal met^eat the port of London. But the mayor and citizena 
invalidating this claim, his pretennons were set ande, and by the 
interest ofthe lord treasurer Bnrleigh, they obttuned of the queen 
« confirmation of the city's right to this office. 

By a treads^ on the coal trade, published in the year 1655, we 
9nd the price of coals jn London waa then usually above 90*. a 
chaldron, and that there were 330 keels or lighters employed at 
Newcastle, each of which was computed to Carry 800 chaldrons, 
Newcastle measure, on board the ships ; and that 136 chaldrtHis t£ 
thatmeasure made 217 chaldrons oFLoodon measure. . . 

Thus we have a sammary view of the annual consumption of 
coals in the metropolis at that time ; subject nevertheless to a 
doubt, whether all the coab thus estimated were shipped for the 
port of London only. 

A duty of one shilling a chaldron was then paid on coats at 
London, and light as this imposition was, compartxl with those laid 
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on coals ID onrtime*, the Protector ffiautedaliceiwe to the corpoi^ 
tioo to import 400 chiddroDB yearly, for the ease of poor citizen^ 
dntf free. 

On the first of June the court of common council paned ui 
act to remedy the complaints against carmen, and to redress abuses 
in the retail trade of coala in the city ; of which the following are 
the principal heads. 

The number of carts were limited to 420, and were placed under 
the R^latioD of the president and goyanc»a of Christ's hoajntal : 
the prices of carriage were to be limited yearly 1^ the court o 
aldermen ; and all cool sacks aitd measures were to be sealed at 
Guildhall. 

Then followed, an excellent proviflion for the snpply of coals for 
the poor, during winter, which if it were still put in yractice, would 
rescue them from the petty extortions of ret^lers, who both in 
money and meoMre take oppressive advantage* of the labourii^ 
poor at severe times, when, if there can be any difference, they have 
the best claim to fxAx dealing and humanity. 

For a constant supply of sea-coal for the use of the poor in timet 
.of scarcity, and to defest the combinations of coal dealers, the 
several city companies undermentianed were ordered to purchase 
and lay up yearly, between Lady-day and Michaelmas, thefollowing 
quantities of coals; which in dear times were to be vended in such 
maniter, and at such prices, as the lord mayor and court of aldermen 
i^nld by written precept direct ; so that the coals should not be 
Bold to loss. 



Ctnld. 



Groon* 

Diapeit 

FbbmoaKei*... 
Ooldnailhi .... 
SkJDDsn ..... 
Mercbant-Ujlon 



Sslten 

Ironmongen .. 

Tiatnen 

Clothworkers . 



WUtc-bskeis ... 
Wsx chandlers . . 
Tallow-ohaodlen 
Armourcri ...... h 

Oirdl«i> 

Batclien 

Sadlen 

Csrpeater* 

Coidmlun ..... 
Barber-iDigconi .. 
FftIntei-iUIn«s •• 
Corrkn •,•., 



me 



Piwtaien . 

CuUen,.,. 

tobb 

VletalMis 
BlMkmutfai . 
ApotliecaTki . 



Plumben 10 

InolHdderi >.«...... 45 

FouodEn .....,, 7 

Itibltetert 1Z 

Ftnitenn rtiAVki..kM.v.k'>t ' 

JEI»«ii-b«kM« >u»->. •••...• 12 

Stationer! »....•.,.. 7S 

EmbroldeAn 30 

"DpholdeA , 6 



Snch magazines of coals, opened in November or Decem'ber, as 
iheseaBon dictated, and eold in amall quantitieB not exceeding^ a 
tack of three buitfaelsgwouldpravea much more juiident assistance 
t* poor «orkii)g &milies in bard weatliei, than double the purchase 
monejr distrUiuted gratuitously. H«w this laudable regulation 
aunk into disu»e does not ^ppeaa, but ae the city halls ai« dispersed 
inTariooapartsorthetownitbescbeme was excellent.; and it is to 
be lamented that Ibe coiporatioD«hould fo^t it, and leave attemfrta 
of this 4iature to private undertakers. 

The same act prohibited all retml dealers ia coals, Iroiti meeting 
the Tessels, or by thdr agents contractiDg for coals, before the pliips 
Wot^arrived in the port of London; bti penalty of five shillings for 
■tfrerychaldranofeMilB-soferatalled'W bought^ pre-cootmot. 

Olithb lethofMdrCh, iyi3, theWilnmitteeto-whoKitbe*IK|«iy 
into complaints agiuuit ihs office of coal-met^Mi'in LiOtidbti, \tKd 
■been referred, made their report to the court of lord-mayor and 
nldennen. In which, -after reciting 4he righ{ of the city to the 
■bid office, and several aotb -of comttftn-council for the regulation 
"diereof, -made in -the 94 flAiry Vm., 44 Elizabeth, l» Jao. i., 
anddn-BfarchS, ((US, detbred, «• Wewe theMfbreof opani**, 
that fte andent oi^er Ani Tnethofl t>f llie cwi «ffice"i«^lB *e 
••bserved and kt^t, andthatU is incumt>ttt bb tbC'dMenaan \>S 
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B%i:^Bg>te Ward t« we tiic une frnfimned. And that «• «^ 
tbe WBter iMten, «■ Ae rader united ore liiiUe to be yinHbed, 
by W MptttTO B p , lea^vHf vr Mherwiae, w tlus c*«t Adl thiak 4t. 
Tint the nid nwtarinelem kave Oft Tiglit to e»ph>r whM dep«liM 
«r wnder twten di«y ftlOBM, Inrt ttnt it it the ngM of the l<m!l- 
way «r Bud ddeftRcn te ritow «rf An >iepatiea bt nadir meMn. 
That the said deputin or vader mctcn oaght not t« be displaced 
but upon s reasonable cause, and that upon application to the 
lord-mayor and aldermen for that purpoae : but the alderman of 
the said ward may suspend an under meter, tilt the pleasure of 
dKcvort kkaown Aaaa. ThM die bosks of die «ibb1 office do 
caanem Ae tight of 4tie HAeritance erf dtis oty, and ought ta be 
nnisMdinpected'by 'dnscftart, m tbey shall fiadoccasMn, ^ 
*titA w> uader RkAo- tm^ io begtn to -iraA «b coals before a 
wsdMwf ffowitliu beeniBsued freta tbeter<d-4iMyoi"fl office, ftc' 
'WluA vqmit being read, *t vm approved ef by Ae said court, 
4nd'wd«ed to be entered is the reperiary. And it whs thereopon 
<«cdered, " iJiat the said master meters do observe the ancient 
mtctiwd and asage of shipping 'fheir under meters, accardihg to 
their seniority. And that the under meters do not take tbdr 
tAlvW* labour out of their turns, upon pain of being suspended by 
-the ^emtaa of Silling^te irard, or his depaty, until they shall 
. «qipear to answer comphunts." 

PVOMHO Line is asteep hill runnit^from Little Eastcheap to 
tliames Street, pendlel irith St Mary Hill, Botnlph Lane, &c. 
iStotr sttys of it, " ye hvve one rrther hme, called Roliier Lane, or ' 
fiedrose Lane, of 'such a srgne their, now commonly called Pudding 
"Laae, kecaruse die batchers of Gastdieepe hare their scalding 
Whsesfcr bogs there, and ibar puddings, with other filth of beastv, 
>>■« Toided -down liiat iray to tbnr "dnng boats on the Thames.** 

This lane, insignificant in itself, has been rendered notorious by 
tn-«vtxft, which, htnrerer lamentable in its eflbcts at the time, yet 
was pi^aant with so much benefit to after genenitioBs, that ne 
■cannot .refraia from c^h>g it a national advantage, thong^ for the 
twieit ares a calamhons visitation, h -was here that the Rre of 
litnidM) broke tnit, at one o'clocfk on Sunday morning, on the 
"Sad of 'Sq»tember, l»66, at a bakei^s shop kept by one Farryner. 

WIiAbei Uiisttre-wn^nstdt'of design or accident, whether it 
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VM ihe act of an incendiafy or Ovt dispeniatMm of Froridaice, can- 
sot imw be decided. Partjr spirit, irhich nnftirtanately reig^no 
where itrcnger than in England, attributed it to the catkolici) and 
implicated the king and duke of York as plannefa of the confla- 
gntioD) but on this head no credited historian aaaertsanj^ing that 
.con iorolve them. The decrees of Heaven ore inacnitable, an4 
never was there a more decisive instance, that 

" All diicoTd'i hannony not nndentoed, — 
Alt paitlal evil, — QDtTeml good:" 

for this widely -extending and destructive fire was ultimately pn>- 
ductive of more positively beneficial results in the improvement of 
Xiondon, than any other circumstance that could have occurred. 

When it IS rem^nbered that in the preceding year the plague had 
ravaged the metropolis in desolating progress, and had impregioated 
the very atmosphere with its contagious and deadly venom, and 
with the putridity ariung from the multitude of dead, we may ask 
what deciuve' remedy, what panacea could have been discoveredi 
that would effectually have tUsupated this Constant and extirpating 
scourge of the human race } 

The streets viere then narrow, and crowded with inhabitants. 
Tbe windows hung over the pavonent, until the oppowte n«gb- 
hour could reach over to each othra's houses, — the supply of 
water for tbe common uses of life was inadequate to the wants of 
an increaring population. Tbe circulation of air was checked, 
and the atmosphere was dense and unwholesome. The great 
proporrioD of timb^ employed in the construction of houses, 
encouraged vermin and dry rot, adding materially to the pestilen- 
tial vapours which hovered over tbe dty, afla the plague had 
partially exhausted its influence, and retuning bad odours, damp, 
and conUgion. 

On theotlm hand, it must be admitted that much misery, los^ 
of property, and desolation ensued; many were ruined; tbe rich 
lost vast wealth, and the poor were thrown out of employ,— but 
however wemay compasuonate [and who does not ?) tbe distress and 
disasters of the period, we cannot be blind to the benefits that have 
accrued to posterity, in the new city that arose like a phcemx ftom 
the ashes, resplendent in wealth, grandeur, and conveoieDc& , 
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As tbia part of the hUtory of I^ndon haa olfuyi excited gnat 
intnest, we shall mbjoiD 

" The LONDON GAZETTE, [No. 85.) publUhed by 
authority, Irom Monday, September 3rd to Mon- 
dny, Sept^aber 10, 1666. 

ffhilthtt/t, Sepltwiker 8. 

*' The ortUnaiy course of this paper having been interrupted by 
a ud and lamentable Occident of fire lately happened in the city 
of London, it hath been thought fit for satisfying the minds of bo 
many of his majesty's good subjects who muBt needs be concerned 
for the issue of so great an accident, to give this short, but true 
account of it. 

" On the second instant, at one of the clock of the morning, 
there happened to break out a sad and deplorable fiic, in Pnd- 
ding laite, neer Fish-street, which falling out at that hour of the 
night, and in a quarter of the town so close built with wooden 
pitched houses, spread itself so far before day, and with such 
distraction to the inhabitants and naghboara, that care was not 
taken tat the timely preventii^ the fiirther diffasion of it, by 
pulling down honses, as ought to have been ; so that this lameiit- 
ofole fire in a short time became too big to be mastred by any 
endues or working neer it. It fell out most unhappily too, that 
-a violent easterly wind fomented it, and kept it burning all that 
day, and the night following, spreading itself up to Gracechurch- 
street, and downwards from Cannon-street to the water-ude, as far 
as the Three Cranes in the Vintrey. 

" The people in all parts about, distracted by the vastness of it^ 
and their particular care to carry away thdr goods, many attempts 
were made to prevent the spreading of it by pulling down houses, 
and making great intervals, but all in vmn, the fire seising upon 
the timber and rubbish, and so continuiDg itself, even through 
those spaces, and raging in a bright flame all Monday and Tues- 
day, notwithstanding his majesty's own and bis royal highness's 
indefttigable and, personal pains to apply all posMble remedies to 
prevail it, calling upon and helping ttie people with their guards, 
and a great number of nobility and gentry unwearied assisting 
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tlnrciii, for wbch th^ were lequited witll « thmuwid hIcMuigs 
from the poor distreased people. By the Amur «f G«<ib th« inwA 
alaclcned a little ott Tuesday night, and the flames meeting with 
Itrick bnilifingt at the Temple, by little and little it was obierved 
to lo«e its force on that Bide, so that on Wednoday morning we 
began to hope well, and his nyal UghBcw never despairing or 
slafikning hit perMul care, wrought bo well that day, asBisted in 
aoBu;. parta by the lords of the couocel before wd behind it, ^t 
a atop was put to it at the Teiiq;>le churcbt near Holborn bridge 
I^e Coroer, Aldersgste, Crippl^te, neer the lower end 9f 
Coleoum-strcet, at the end of Sasingball-Btreet, by the Fost- 
em. at Hie. upper end of Biahopsgate-street, and Leodenhall-' 
street, at the standard in Comhill, at the church in Fanchurch- 
Btreet. neei Cfothworkers Hall io Mincing lane, at the middle of 
Mark lane, and at the Tower dock. 

" On Thursday, by the blesung of God, it was wholly beat 
down, and cxdnguisbed. £ut so as that evening it unhappily . 
burst out again afresh at the Temple, by the falling of some 
sparks (as la supposed) upon a pile of wooden buildings ; but (us 
royal highness, who watched there that whole night in person, by 
the great labours and diligence need, and especially by applyiufj 
powder to blow up the houses about it, before day most happly 
mastered it. 

*' Wvers Btraogirs, Dutch and French, were, during the fire, 
apprehended, upon suepicion that they contributed mischievously 
to it, who are all imprisoned, and informations prepared to make a 
severe inquisition thereupon by my lord cWef justice Keeling^ 
asNSted by some of the lords of the privy councel, and some prin- 
cipal members of the city, notwithstanding which suspicions, the 
manner of the burning all along in a train, and so blowen forwards 
in all its way by strong winds, makes us conclude the whole was an 
effect of an unhappy chance, or to speak better, the heavy hand of 
God upon us for our sins, shewing us the terrour of his judgment 
in thus raising the fire, and immediately after hfs miraculous and 
never enough to be acknowledged mercy in putting a stop to it 
when we were in the last despair, and that all attempts for the 
quenching it, however industriously pursued, seemed insufficient. 
His majesty then sat hourly in councel, and ever unce hath con- 
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tinned milking rouiuh aboHti tfac citj* is ail; partt rf , it wtwta i t w. 
danger ami misctnef «rw- gneKtaft, till Htm. moning. Aat. te. ImA 
sent his giac« the diikcof AlbcaaulcyMhoai hthatb called^ to 
MiiBt tiiu in this gK«t occaaon, to putbis iafp^aiHl amecetiM 
Iktuid to ttN finuikiBg tUa raemtnble defevuwtfc 

" About the. tower, the teatoaable asdfn girok fbi>' phiekiit^ 
down houses to secure the magozineB of powder, wiw raofec^ieddi^ 
Miccewful, thut put b«Dg up the wiad, aotwitlwtudittg^ whidh it 
came almost. t« the ncfga*^ ot.it, so. a* 'by> thift e^f pca««Mi 
the sereral stona e£.«ar kdgad in the Jumat wei»«Dtmly<BM'fl4t 
ami III, lux fiirthna thiiiiiinitnriMnrtngiTr fUdtlMnk«, tlial lltl! 
fire did not happaa in any of thoM-pUcw wlure- Us i»g4ft7'B rwni 
atAKs are kept, w aathwi^ k hatlvpleaaed Ga4to vint'iu with hia 
own haikt, he hathnat, by disfoiMriiin^ at with the Bieaiu of 
auTyidg «n the wai, sutqeeted na ttvour-eqenuMk 

" it must be observed, that thisfifv happened in aportof the 
town, wh«re though tbe eainnMditiae.war«i..>K«y ricfaf j^-tixf weie 
so bulky that they could not well be removed, sa that the inhft' 
fattaoUof that pert where it first began have suBtained very great 
loBs, b«t by the best enquiry we can make, the other parti of the 
towD^ where the commodities were of great Talue, took the alaruni 
ao- early, that they sared most ofthdr goods of ralue, which po«nbty 
may hate dhnimi^ied the loss, though tome think, ^t if the whole 
indttidry of Ae intiabitaata had been applyed to the stopping of 
tbe fircf utd sot to the saving, their particular goods, the success, 
might have been-iDttchbetter, not onlytothe pnblick, but to many 
oftlma in- thmrovut particulars... 

" Through this sad accident it is easy to be imagined how many 
pefBone vert neeesmtated to remove diemselves and goods into tbe 
opea fields; where dieywere foreed to continue some time, which 
cmild not bat work compaasioa in tbe beholdors ; but "his majesty's 
ewewas most ei^;nal in dns occasion, who, beudes h» personal 
p«DS, was frequent in consulting all wayes for relieving those 
distieBsed persons ; which produced so good etkct, as well by his 
iRi^eaty'B prodamatMns, and tiie orders issued to ndghbour justices 
of the p£«ce to encourage the sending -in provisions to the markets, 
which- are publickly known, as by otiter directions, that when lus 
■Mges^i fearing Icst-other orders might notyat have heeu roffiden^ 
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iad coinmanded ths victualler of - hu navy to seod bread int» 
Moore-fielda for the relief of the poor, which for the more a peedy 
supply he Bent in bisket out of the sea stores; it was found that 
tJie markets had been already so well aupplyed, that the people, 
being unaccustomed to that kind of bread, dedined it^ and ao it 
waa returned in great part to hia majeaty'a stores again, without 
4uiy use made of it> 

" Aad we cannot but observe to the consideration of alt hia 
majesty's enemies, who endeavour to persuade the world abroad of 
^reat parties and dlsafl^ction at home against hia majesty's govern- 
-ment ; that a greater instance of the affections of this city could 
never be g^ven than hath been now given in this sad and deplor- 
able 'accidentr when if at any time disorder might have been 
espected fram the losses, distractioa, and almost desporation of 
some persons in their pnvate fortunes, thousands of people not 
having had habitations to cover them. And yet in all this time it 
hath been ao far from any. appearance of designs or attempts against 
his majesty's government, that his majesty and hia royal brother, 
out of their care to stop and prevent the fire, frequently expoung 
th^r persons with very small attendanta in all parts of the town, 
sometimes even to be intemuxed with those who laboured in the 
business, yet nevertheless there hath not been observed so much 
aa a murmurin^word to lall from any, but on the contrary, eve(L 
those persons whose losses rendered thar conditions most desperate, 
and to be fit objects of others prayers, beholding those frequent 
instances of his majesty's care of his people, foi^ot their own mis^y, 
and filled the streets with thdrprayersfor his majesty, whose trouble 
they seemed to compassionate before their own;" , '' 

To this account we have the additional testimony of lord 
Clarendon, who was an eye-witness of the progress of the destruc- 
tive element. ITie part of town in which it broke out was very , 
confined and narrow, and the tenements principally of lath and 
ptaister, which fed the fiames, and by eight in the morning it had 
redthed London Bridge, all the houses on which were destroyed* 
The warehouses in Thames-street b^ng filled with much combus- 
tible matter, as oil, tow, spirits, £cc. augmented the fury of the 
fire in a powerful degree, " no man knowing what remedy to' 
apply, nor the magistrates what orders to give." The wind 
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shifted at night, and carried the flames from the Tower, (which 
had been in great jeopardy), to other parts of the city, with irre^ 
eistible violence,* " so that they who went late to bed at a great 
'distance fnia any place where the fire prevailed, were awakened 
before morning with their own houses bdng in a flame ; and whilst 
endeavour was used to queuch that, other houses were discovered 
to be burning, which were near no place _from tokenee they conld 
imagtHe fire eould come, all which kindled another fire in the 
■bteastt of men, almost as dattKerous as that toit/iin their houses." 

■" Monday morning produced first a jealousy, and then a uni- 
versal conclusion, that thit fire come not by chance." All foreign- 
ers were suspected, and the vengeance of the mob raised against 
them was not easily quelled, and all roman catholics were involved 
in the same suspicion, and all m^i roughly handled, and some 
carried to prison. 

■ The fire and wind raged with great excess on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday till the afternoon. On Monday Gracechurch- 
rtreet, and part both of Lombard and Fenchurch streets, were in 
flames, the fire then burning in the form of a bow : " a dreadful' 
bow it was," says the Rev. T. Vincent, in his work, God's terrible 
Voicein the Cify, " such a« mine eyes had never before seen; a 
bow which had God's arrow in it, with a flaming point; it was a 
ehining bow, not unlike that in the cloud which brings water with' 
H, and withal signifies God's covenant not to destroy the world 
any moie with water ; but it was a bow which had fire in it, signi- 
fying God's anger, and his intention to destroy I-ondon by fire." 

The nights were more terrible than the days, as the gloom of 
heaven only the more palpably betrayed the rapidity and extent of 
the conflagration, and the pitchy volumes of smoke rolled heavily 
above, like the demon of wrath hovering over the victim of hia 
desolation: *' and indeed," says Clarendon, " whoever was an 
eye-witness of that terrible prospect, can never have so lively sd 
image of the Last Coilflagralion, till he beholds it ; the feces of 
all people in a wonderful dejection and discomposure, not knowing 
when ihq' could repose themselves for one hour's sleep, and no 
distance thought secure from the fire, which suddenly started up> 

'".CUtendon. 
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befbre it wasragpectad; bo tl«t'pe0[^ left their 'bouMfi, koA 
carried away their goods from many places vhich received no 
hurtt and ^rhi^r they afterrrards returned a^n: eh the fields 
were full of people, who had made a shift to -bring thitlieT wme 
goodfl and conveniences to rest upoat as'sdfer than any boines, 
when yet they &lt such idtelenible 1ieat and drou^t, as if they 
lad bem in the middle of the fire." 

No person-could calculate ob the safety of his houset and every 
ner*e waS' strained to place his femilyand property beyond the 
reach of the appaUisg fire, and the fields for miles round the 
metropolis were strewed with property of all deacnp(ieiu. Carts 
fer ranoring goods wens hired at eBonnous prices, the baiges 
and boat* OD the river were led«i, uideach individual carried in 
his hands, or on his ritoulders, the ntere poftable and valuable 
part of his possessions. 

The fire was ntost resisted when it. met with 'Ivick bnildtngs. 
After ipreading westward along the bulk of the riv^, it extended 
its ftiry in a parallel direction along Comhill to the Royal Es- 
efaiiige, and northward to Watling-street : it united in one large 
flwne in Gheapside, and was seen '"' leaping from house to h&use, 
and street to ttreet, at great distances one from the other." On 
Tuesday the irresistible volittne of fire had r««ched the cadiech^l 
of St. Paul's, "the stones of which," saya^the excellent 'EvdlyOt 
*■ flew like grenados, mealting lead miming' downe the rtreetes 
in a streame, and the *ery pavements globing with a fieiy rednisset 
BO as no horse novman was able to ticad on them, and the tlemo- 
litiou had stopped all the ^passages, so that no help could be 
applied. Oh the miseraUe and calatnitons spectade ! Such as 
haply the world had not ee«l the like since' the fbdndatita of 4t, 
BOr be outdone till the umversdl Conflagration. All the skie woa 
of a fiery s^tect, like the top of a bnnning Avtn, the light tfeene 
above forty miles round about for many nights. ' God gnat my 
■eyes may never behold the hke, now seang above teh thousand 
beases all in one flame; the noise and cra%kil^, and thender of 
the mipetuouB flames, the shrieking of women Aid childKn, the 
harry of people, the fell of tow^s, faovsea, and churches, was 
like an hideous storm, and the aire all about so hot and infiamed, 
that at last one was not able' to approach it, so that they were 
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fenxd to ttaBd still and l«t the fianM bum crtt, wUch they did 
ibr iwere two milea in length end one in hresdth. The clouds of 
Hwtke ifcre dimutll, and reached upon computation neere fifty 
milee in length. Thus I left it this afteruooae barning, a reeem- 
Uance of Sodom, or the lut day. London wu, but is no more>" 

" On Wednetday morning," contimies Clarendon, " when the 
king saw that neither the fire decreaaed, nor the wind lessened, he 
even despaired of preserving Whitehall, but 'was more afrwd of 
Weatminstu Abbey. But having observed, by his vinting all 
plocea, that when there was any vacant places between the houses, 
they changed its course and w«nt to the other side ; he gave orders 
for pulling down many houses about Whitehall, some whereof 
were newly built and hardly finished, and sent many of his choice 
goods ,by water to Hampton Court ; as most of the persons of 
quality in tbe Strand, who had die benefit of the river, got barges 
and other vessels, and seat titeir furniture for tbdr booses to 
•one houses some miles out of the town. And very many pasons 
pa both sides the Strand, who knew not whither to go, end scarce 
what they did, fled with their femiliea out of their houses into the 
streets, that they might not be within when the fire fell upon th«r 
hoiues. 

•* But it (deaied God, contrary to all expectation, that on 
Wednesday, about four or five o'clock in the afternoon, the wind 
fell, and as in an instapt tbe fire decreased, having bnmt all on 
theThames nde of the new buildings of the Inner Temple* next 
to Whitefriars, and having cOQsnnied them, was stopped by tiwt 
vacancy fitnn proceeding furdier into the house, but laid hold 
on Bome old buildings that joined to Ram alley, and swept all 
tiiese into Fleet-street : and on the other side being likewise de- 
atroyed to Fetter lane, it advanced no farther, but left the other 
.part of neetrstreet to the Temple Bar, and all the Strand, nn- 
Inirt, hot what damage the owners of the houses had done to 
titemseWet, in endeavouring to remove ; and it ceased in all other 
pvta of the town near the same time." 

* The fint effbctuaJ check tb&t the fire encouotered was the bride buildings 
of OieTsmple, wliicb were onlj partially cooiaoied, uid altliouKfa the fiie 
broice oat again bete on theTburidajeveniDgithe duke of York, (afterward* 
JWHM n.) Wbo watched then the whole Oiglit, caused tlie houMt in hont of It 
to be blown up, I>7 which meoiu tli« flamei were exUaguiihed. 
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' To increaae the diatteaa which univeraallj' prevailed, rutnaan 
of the moat alarming nature were spread. It wu everjr where 
reported, and beliered, that inceodiiuiea were traveraing wions 
parts of the metropolis, aapptted with fire balls, matches, &c> 
and were renewing the flames as .fast as they were extinguished. 
And besides, " the people were so sottish, that th^ believed 
that all the French in the town (which no doubt were a very great 
number] were drawn into a body, to prosecute those by the sword, 
who were preserved from the fire ; and the inhabitants of a whole 
street have run in a great tumult one way, upon the mmour that 
the French were marching at the other end of it ; so terrified men 
were with their own apprehenuons. 

When the night, though far from b^ng a quiet one, had som^ 
'wbat leweoed the consternation, the first care the kisg took was, 
that the country might speetUly supply markets in all places, that 
they wlio had saved themselves from burning might iiot be in 
danger of starving; and if there had not been extraordinary care 
and diligence used, many would have perished that way. The vast 
destruction of com, and all other sorts of provisions in those parte 
where the fire had prevailed, had not only left all those people des- 
titute of all that was to be eat or drank ; but the bakeirs and 
brewers, which inhabited the other parts which were unhurt, had 
forsaken their houses, and carried away all that was portable; 
insomuch as many days passed, before they were enough in thdi 
wits and in tbdr houses to fall tO thdr occupations ; and thoae 
parts of the town which God had spared and preserved, were many 
hours without any thing to eat,as well as they who were in the fields. 
And yet it can hardly be conceived, how great a supply of all 
kinds was brought from all places, in twenty-four hours. And 
which was then miraculous, in four days, in all the fields about the 
town, which had seemed covered with those whose habitations were 
burned, and with the goods which they had saved, there w» , 
■carc^a man to be seen ; all found shelter in so shcH-t a time, ^tber 
in those parts which remained of the city and suburbs, or inthe 
neighbouring villages ; all kind of people expreBsing a marvellous 
charity towards those who appeared to be undone. And very 
many, with more expedition than can be conceived, set up little 
sheds of biick and timber upon the ruint of their own bouee^' where 
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tfa^ chose rather to inhabit than in more convenient places, though 
they^ knew they could .not long reside in these new buildings. 

The kii^ was not more troubled at any par^cular, than at the 
unagioation which possessed the hearts, of so tnaof, that all this 
mischief had &ltea out by a zeal and formed conspiracy ; which) 
alb^t he saw no colour to believe, be found very many intelligent 
-nien, and even some of his own council, who did really believe it. 
Whereupon he appointed the privy council to sit both morning and 
evening, to examine all evidence of that kind that should be 
brought before them, and to send for any peraooswho hod been 
committed to prison upon some evidence that made the greatest 
Doise; aod sent for the lord chief justice, who was in the couutryt 
to come to town, for the better examination of all suggestions and 
allegations of that kind, there having been some malicious repCHt 
scattered about the town, ' that the court had so great a prejudice 
agunit any kind of testimony of such a conspiracy, that they dis- 
countenanced ell witnesses who came before them to testify what 
they knew ;* which was witl^out any colour of truth. Yet mai^ 
who were produced, as if their testimony would remove all doubts, 
madesuch senseless relations of what they had been told, without 
knowing the condition of the persons who told them, or where to 
find them, that it was a hard matter to forbear smiling at their 
evidence. Some Frenchmen's houses had been searched, in which 
had been found many of those shells fm- squibs, and other fireworks, 
-frequently used in nights of joy and triumph ; and the men were 
well known, and had lived many years there by that trade, and had 
. no other ; and one of these was the king's servant, and employed 
by die office of ordnance for making greotidea of all kinds, as well 
for the hand, as for mortar pieces. Yet these men were looked 
upon as in the number of the conspirators, and remained still in 
prison, till their n^ghbours solicited for their liberty. And it 
. cannot be enough wondered at, that in this geueral rage of the 
' people no mischief was done to the strangers, that no one of them was 
assassinated outright, though many were sorely beaten and bruised. 
, " There was a very odd accident, that confirmed many in what 
they were inclined to believe, and startled others who thought the 
conspiracy imppss^hl^' since no combina'tioa not very discernible 
-and discovered could have e9eGte4 that mischief, in which the 
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immediate hand of God was to viuble. Amongst vamy TVench- 
men who had been sent to Newgate, there w«g one Hubert, a young 
man of five or six and twenty years of a^, the son of a (amoua 
watcli-maker in the city of Roan ; and this fdlow had wrought in 
-the same profesBton with sever^ men in London, and hod for many 
years, both in Roan and London, been looked upon ns distraettdj 
This man confessed he had set the first house on fire, and that be 
had beed biiedin Paris a year before to do it ; that there were three 
more combined with him to do the same thing, and that they came 
over together into England, to put it into execution at the time of 
the plague, but when they were in London, h^ and two of his 
'Oompaniohs went into Sweden, and returned from thence in the 
latter end c^ August, and he resolved to undertake it, and that the 
two others went away into France.' 

Tbe whole examination was so senseless, that the chief judge, 
-who was not looked upon as a man diat wanted rigoar, did Bot 
believe anything he said. He was asked, " who it was in Paris that 
suborned him to this action ?" to whii^h he answered '< that ha did 
'Hot know, having never seen him before ;" and in enla^ng upon 
that point, he contradicted himself in many particulars. B«ngasked, 
" what money he had received to perform a service of so mBch 
haeard ?" he said, " he had received but a pistole, butwas praraiHed 
five pistcJes more when he should have done his work ;" and mat^ 
such nnreasOTiable things, that nobody credited anything he saiiL 
HawevCr, they dnrstnotslight theevidencecbnt puthim to a. par- 
ticular, in which he so fully confirmed all that he had said before, 
that they were surprised with wmder, and knew twt afterwards 
whattosay or to think. They asked htm, "ifhe knew the place 
wheK he first put fire?" He answered, "that be knew it very well, 
and would shew it any body." 

Upon this, the chief justice and many aldermen who sat with 
him, sent a guard «f substantial citiiens with the prisoner, that he 
might shew them the house : and they first led him to^ a plaee 
st some distuice from it, and asked him, " if that were it ?" "Vn 
which he aasweret) presently, " do, it was tower, neaier- to the 
Thwnes." 

The house, and all which were near it, were so horied and 
covered with rains, ^t the owners themselves, wiAwit aohm iafid- 
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lible tfiuk, could ttiy hardly twve *aii «here their own hoiMee hid 
stood, but this man icd them (Krectly to the ptac^ deicribed bow H 
stood, the shape of the little yafd, the fiiahion of the door wd 
itiftdows, and where he 6nt put the fiftj Knd alt Unsmth waA 
esmctaem, that the^ who had dwflt km^ tKor it could not bd po^ 
fectly have deacri bed all particulars. 

"This silenced all further doubts. And though the chirfjbstice 
told the king, 'that all hit dttconrse «n *o disjointed, that he did 
Dot beliere him guilty/ mr wn there one mm who pnoaecuted or 
KCu*edfaiin,yetnp6Dhis<iwno6nf<Mion,and so sensiUe arelBtim 
Afailthatbe had done, tccompanied nitb so many circanMtanaa* 
(though without the least show of comptmction or sorrow for what 
be taid he had done, nor yet seeming to j ostify or take delight fal 
it ; bat bung asked. Whether he was not Knry for the wickedtieM^ 
and whether be intended to doiojnuch, be gave no atinrer at all* ot 
Blade reply to what was Mid ; and with the same temper died;) the 
jmry fbuttd htm guilty, and he was eitecnted accordingly. And 
Iboogh no man could imagine any reason why a man should M 
4Mt)eratelythr0waway fail life, which he might hare sared, tbnngli 
he had been guilty, since he waa only accused upon his own coo^ 
Kssmon ; yet nather the judges nor any person at the trial did 
beliere him guilty, but that he was a poor dlsttaCted wretch, weary of 
his life, and ehMe to part with it this way. Certain it is, that upoQ 
die sttktes* exatnittatian that could be ibade afterwtfds by the 
king's command, and then by the (Gligenc« of parliament, tirat 
UpOD jealousy and rumour made a coirmiittee, who were »ety 
diligent and tolicitoue to make that ditcorery : there t^as nevet 
any probable evidence, (ftnt poor creature's only excepted,) that 
there was any other cause of that usefhl Sre than the diHpleasure of 
God Almighty. The lirrf adcident of the beginning in a bakei's 
shop, where there wds » gre*t a «tock of feggots, and the neighbour- 
hood of much combustible matter, of pitch and rosin, and the like, 
led it in an rnstant from hotise to house Hirongh Thames-street, with 
the agitation of so terrible a wind to scatter and disperse it. 

" Let the cause be what it wonld, the effects were very terrible, 
fin-above two partsoftfireeof^at great city were burnt toashe^ 
md those flw most rich and wealAy parts of the city, where the 
Si'eatest warehouses and best shops Mood. The Royal Exchange, 
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frith all tfae Btreets about it, Lombard-street) Cheapride, Pater- 
aimta-iow, St. Paul'i church, and almost all the other churches in 
the city, with the Old Bailey, Ludgate, all Panl's church-yard, 
even to the Tliaines, and the greatest part of Fleet-rtreet ; all which 
h&Dg place! the best iababited, were all burned without one bouse 
remuning. 

'* The value and esdmatiou of what that devouriug fire con- 
Bumed, orer and «boTe the hoases, could never be computed in 
any degree, for bendes that the first night [which in a manner 
swept away the vast wealth of Thames-street), there was not any 
thing that could be preKrved in respect of the suddenness and 
amazement (all people being in their beds till the fire was in th&T 
houses, and so could save nothing but themselves) ; the next day, 
with the violence of the wind the distraction increased, nor did 
many believe that the fire was near them, or that they had reason 
to remove their goods, till it was upon them, and rendered it 
impossible. Then it felloutat a season of the year, the begin- 
lung of September, when very many of the substantial citizens, 
and other wealthy men, were in the country, whereof many had 
not left a servant in their houses, thii^ing themselves upon alt 
ordinary accidents more secure in the goodness and kindness of 
thedr neighbours, thm they could be in the fidelity of a servant ; 
and whatsoever was in such houses was entirely coufumed by the 
fire, w lost as to the owners. And of this class of abs^t men, 
when the fire came where the lawyers bad houses, as they bad in 
many places, especially Serjeants Inn, in Fleet-street, with that 
part of the Inner Temple that -was next it, and White Friars, there 
was scarce a man to whom those lodgings appertmned that was in 
town; so that whatsoever was there, their mouey, books, and 
papers, besides the evidences of many men's estates, deporated in 
their hands, were all burned or lost, to a very great amount. But 
of particular men's losses, could never be made any computation. 

'* It was an ino^dible damage, that was, and might rationally be 
computed to be sustained by one small company, the company of 
Stationers, in books, paper, and the other lesser commodities, which 
are vendible in thai corporation, which amounted to no less than 
£200,000 ; in which prodigious loss there was one circumstance 
very lamentable. All those who dwelt near St. Paul's carried 
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thdtr goods, books, paper, and the like, as others of greater trades 
did their commodities, into the large vaults which were under 
St. Paal's church, hefore the fire came thither ; which vaults, 
though all the church above the grouDd was afterwaida burned, 
with all thehouaes round about, still stood firm and supported the 
fbundatiou, and preserved all that was withio them ; until the 
impatience of those who bad lost their bouses, and whatsoever else 
they had in the fire, made them very desirous to see what was saved, 
upon which,all their hopes were founded to repair the rest 

" Itwas the fourth day after the fiiv ceased to flame, though it 
still burned in the ruins, from whence there was still an intolnable 
heat, when the bookseUers, especially, and some other tradeamen* 
who bad deposited all they had preserved in the greatest and looat 
spacious vaults, came to behold alt their wealth, which to that 
moment was safe; but the doorswere no sooner opened,and tbeair 
from without fenned the strong beat within, but first the dryest and 
most combustible matter brake into a flame, which consumed all of 
what kind soever, that had been till then unhurt there. Yet they 
who had committed th^r goods to some ksser vaults at a (^stance 
from the greater, had better fortune ; and having learned from the 
second ruin of their friends to have more patience, attended till the 
rain lell and extinguished the fire in all places, and cooled the air : 
and then they securely opened the doors, and received from thence 
what they had there. 

"If so vast adam^eas £200,000, befel that little. company -of 
Stationers in books and paper, and the like ; what shall we cobcdve 
we lost in cloth, (of which the country clothiers lost all that they 
had brought up to Blackwell Hall against Michaelmas, which was 
all burned with that tair structure,] in silks of all sorts, in linen, 
and~tbose richer manu&ctures f Not to speak of money, plate, and 
jewels, whereof some were recovered out of the ruins of those 
houses which the owners took care to watch, as containing som^ 
what that was worth the looking for, and in which deluge there 
were men enough ready to fish. 

" The lord-mayor, though a very honest man, was much 
blamed for want of sagacity on the first night of the fire, before 
the wind gave it much advancement ; for though he came with 
great diligence as soon as be heard of it, and was present with the 
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firati yet -faaving never been used to such Rpectacles, hii contter- 
nftdon was equal to that of other men ; nor did he know bow ta 
apply his authority to the remedyiDg the preaeat diureai ; and 
ivfaen men who were leu t«rofied with the object preised him most 
earnestly, " that he would give order for the preseut pulling 
down those houses which were Deareet, and by which the fire 
climbed to go forthw," the doing whereof at this time mi{^t 
probably bare prevented mucl) of the mischief that succeeded, 
he thought it not safe council, and made no other answer, ** but 
Diat he durat Dot do it without the consent of the owners." 

"This want of skill was the less wondered at, when it was known 
afterwards, that some gentlfmen of the Inner Temple would not 
endeavour to preserve ^le goods which were in the lodgings of 
absent persons, nor suffer others to do it, " because," th^ said, 
" it was against the law to break up any man's ckamber." 

** The sudden repair of those formidable ruins, and the giving 
so great beauty to alt de&rmity, (a beauty and a lustre the city 
had never before beeo acquainted with) is little less wonderful 
than the fire that consumed it. 

" During the pn^ress of this dreadful coeflsigTatioQ, orders 
were given for pulling down various houses in the Tower of 
London, in order to preserve the grand magazine of gunpowder 
in that fbrtrese, to the preservatioa of which the violent easterly 
wind contributed more than the precaution. 

" Many thousands of citizens, who by this calamity were depnved 
of their habitotionB, were reduced to the utmost distress, and 
were exposed to the inclemency of the weather till a sufficient 
number of huts could be erected for thar relief ; but in order to 
mitigate the misery of the sufferers, his majesty ordered a great 
quantity of bread to be distributed among them, commanding the 
magistrates of the city to encourage the brining of tA\ kinds of 
proviaioDS. 

•* By the certificateof Jonas Moore and Ralph GatTix,the sur- 
veyors appointed to examine the ruins, it appeared that this 
dreadful fire overran 496 acres of ground within the walla, and 
burnt 13,900 houses, S9 parish churches, beades chapels ; and 
dut only 1 1 parities within the walls w«% left etau£ng. 
■■ *' While the cjty lay in ruins, several tmnprnvy conrenienciea 
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vcM formed for the benefit of the public in general. TabernacleB 
were erected in variouH places for the esercise of divine wofship. 
Gresham College was converted into an Exchange for tbeimer- 
dtants, in the ti]>artment8 of wluch the public buiinesB of the 
city was tmoaacted, instead of Guildhall ; and the Soyal Society 
beii^ excluded from Greaham College, were accommodated with 
apartjnentc in Arundd House. The Excise Office was Icept in 
gontbampton Fields, near Bedford House. The Gener^ Post. 
Office was removed to Bridges-street, Covent Gardeo : die a^ra 
of the Custom-house were traiuHcted in Mark lane : the king's 
wardrobe was removed from Puddle Wharf to York Buildings } 
wid the offices belonging to Doctors' Commons w^re held in 
Exeter House in the Strand. 

*• It appears by the London Gozette of the 1 0th of September, 
that a stop wa« put to the fire at " the Temple church, near 
Holtum Bridge, Pye Comer, Smithfield, Aldersgate, Cripple- 
gate, at the end of Basin^ullvstreet, by the postern at the upper 
end of Biahopagate-^treet and LeadeuhalUstreet, at the standard 
in Gomhill, at the church in Feochurch-Btreet, near Clothworkera 
Hall in Mincing lane, at the middle of Mark lane, and at the 
Tower Dock." 

We shall have occasion to advert to this interesting but desola- 
ting event in our account of the Mo-.iument, and shall terminate 
the present narrative with the inscription placed by authority on 
the house built on the site where the fire commenced, but removed 
on account of the number of persons it attracted to the spot. 

"Here, by permission of Heaven, Hell broke loose upon this 
protestant city, from the malicious hearts of the barbarous papists, 
by the hand of their agent Hubert, who confessed, and on the 
ruins of the place declared the fact for which he was hanged, viz. 
that he began the dreadful fire which is described and perpetuated 
on and by the neighbouring pillar, erected in 1681, in the mayor- 
lUty of sir Patience Ward, knt." 

In Pudding lane, No. 34, is the Butcher's Hall, a neat building 

for the nseu of that company. Its fraternity is very ancient, but 

was not incorporated till \605, The government consists of a 

master, five wardens twenty-one assistants, and a livery. 

'jn Little Eastcheap was the church of St. liconard, destroyed in 
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l666, by the great fire. Its site was converted into a burial 
ground, and the parish united with that of St. B«iedict Grace- 
church Street. 

At the comer of Love-lane, {corrupted from Lucas-lane, from 
the owner of part thereof,} is the kiug'a Weigh-house, on the 
ground formerly occupied by the. church of Jjt. Andrew Hubbard. 

It was intended, that all goods and merchandiBe should be here 
weighed at the kind's beam, to prevent fraud, but the custom has 
fallen into disuse. 

Over the Weigh-house (now converted into warehouses,) is a lai^e 
room, used for religious purposes by a dissenting congregation. 

In Little East-cheap is the Vintry Porters tackle warehouse, 
where the porters assemble, who remove andlay dowawiDes,and of 
whom a full account will be given in our description of Vintry 
Ward. 

The " Garland," in Little East-cheap, was a celebrated bons^ 
on the nte of winch several email tenements are now built. 
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A lift of Aldermen of BUlmgsgale Ward, fiom 1069 I9 tht 
present time. 

Sir WtllUm Ashurat, knt. elected in 1688 ; aerred the office of 
sberiff in I693, and that of lord-mayor in l6g4. 
Robert Heytbam, esq. elected in I719> 

Sir Edward Beliamy, knt. elected in 1721 ; served the office of 
sheriff in 1734, that of lord-mayor in 1735, and was removed to the 
Ward of Bridge Without. 

Thomas Winter bo ttoiD, esq. elected in 1745 ; teired the office of 
sheriff in 1747i that of iord-mayor in I7SI, and died in the 
office. 

The hon. sir Peter Warren, K. B. elected in 1753, immedi- 
diately declined the office. 

Wm. Bbckfokd, esq. elected in hia stead, served the office of 
BherifTin 1756, that of lord-muyor in 1763, was agdia elected lord- 
mayor in 1770, and died in the office. 

Richard Oliver, esq. elected in 1770; served the office of sheriff 
in 1773, and resigned. 

Thomaa Sainsbury, esq. elected in 1773 ; lerved the office of 
sheriff in 1780, and that of lord-mayor in 1786. 

W. Lushin^n, esq. elected in 1795. 

W. Champion, esq. elected in 1799; served the office of aberiff 
in 1798. 

Sir W. Leightoo, knt, elected in 1799 ; serred the office of sheriff 
io 1803, that of lord-mayor in I8O6, and resigned. 

Anthony Brown, esq. elected in 18S1 ; served the office 
of sheriff in 1834, and lord-mayor in 182?; is the present aldeiman 
of this ward. 



END OF BILLIHOSGATS WAKD. 
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This Ward take* ita name from the gate wt^ch »tood between' 
Wormwood Street and Camomite Street, and divided it int* 
BiabopBgate Ward within, and Blshopagate Ward without the 
watia : the ibrmer contfuniDg five, and the bitter foar precioctk 
The united Ward is bonnded on the south by Langboum Wardj 
on the west by Broad Street Ward aod MoorGelds, on the eUt by 
Aldgate Ward, Portsoken Ward, and part of the Towfir liberty,' 
and on the north by Shoredifch, extending from Spital tqoar^ 
including a great part of Houndaditcb, to the pomp near St. Mar* 
tin Oiitwich at the east end of Threadneedle Street, thence to the 
west corner of Leadenhdll down Gracechnrch Street, to the sontb- 
weat corner of Fencfaurch'StreeL 

Both divisiouB are governed by one alderraani fourteen commoil 
councilmen, {twoofwbom are deputies,] scTen conitableB,.thirteea 
toqaest-men, and two ward beadles. During the course of mbre 
than a century, every aldermen who has presided over thia W&rdV 
except one, has served the office of Lord Mayor. 

BiSHOFSQATE WlTBiK terminates at Nos. 1 and 64, in that 
stre^, on which houses are mitres to designate the spot where 
the gate formerly atood. The five precincta of this division are* 
Althallows, St. Peter, SL Martin Outwich, St. Helen, and St 
Elhelburgs, in the two latter of which stand the respective parish 
churches of St. Helen and St. Ethelbui^. 

St. Helen's church, situated in a handsotiie open space on the 
east side of Bishopsgate Street, called from the church Great 
St Helen's, is a vicarage in the patronage of the dean and chapter 
of St Paul's. 
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The Sunt to whom this church is dedicated nas Helena, mother 
«r ConBtantiue the Great, the first Christian emperor of Rome, 
whose father died at York A. I>. SoS. He established Christianity 
permanently throughout his domiuiona, and removed the seat of 
empire from Rome to Byzantium, afterwards called from, him' 
Constantinople. 

Helena was daughter of a pnnce of Britain, and is said to have 
been bom at Colchester, in Esses. N/cephorus, and other Greek 
writers, have attempted to scandalize this British saint, by eayiug 
. that she was born in Greece, was an innkeeper's daughter, and 
lived in concubinage with the emperor Constantlus Clorus ; but 
cardinal Baroniue refut£B this imputation on her character by 
prwtfs that she was a Briton, and the lawful wife of Constantius. 

She is named in ancient records " the taost pious and most 
v«ierable Augusta." Going on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, she 
fouod the cross on which Christ was crucified ; aud died ut 
Rome " in the odour of sanctity," A. D. 3Z6, in the eightieth yea* 
of her age. 

This is a v«ry andent foundatioD, for that a parish church was 
lerected before the Conquest appears from the fact, that in 1010, 
Alwyne, bishop of Helmehow, removed the remains of king 
£dmund the Martyr, from Bury St. Edmund's to London, and 
deposited them in this church, for three years, till the depredation* 
committed by the Danes in East Aoglia ceased. The patronage 
iras anciently in lay hands, and iu the reign of Henry IL one 
Ranulph, with his son Robert, granted it to the dean and chapter 
of Sl Paul's, by whom it was some time after granted to William 
Fitz- William (ancestor of the noble house «f Wentworth*) who ia 

• Mneally desceoded from him, was sir WQliam Fiti-WJUiam, a merchant 
tailor, an4 serrant to cardinal Wolie;. He was chosen alderman of Bread 
Street Ward 1506 ; going ateiwards to reside at tfilton, in NorEhamptonihiie, 
he entertainsd at that place bis foimei master the Cardinal, who had now fellea 
into ip-eatmisforlnna b; reason of the king's displeasme, for which being 
qneslioned bjr king Hem; VIII. he answered " that he had not done it con- 
temptuously, bat because the cardinal h^ been his master, and partly the 
meanB oF [aising bis fortune." The king wai so well pleased with his grati- 
tade, that he knighted him, and made him a privy conneellor. 

This same btt William, with the true spirit of beneficence, built the greater 
part oi Uke present cburcii of Bt. Andrew UDdersbaft, and bequeathed a con- 
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1310 founded a priory of Bcoedictine nuns, dedicated to the Holy 
Cross &Dd St. Helen, t|ihich was subsequently greatly augm«ited 
by William Basing, sheriff of London in the Sod Edward I. 
The advonsoa of the church was given to the prioress and nuns, ia 
vhom it contmued till the dissotntion in 1539, wlien with the other 
rciigioas establiahmcDts of the kingdom, it fell to the crown. At 
tbetinie ofiU disBolutiiHi, the revenues, according to Dugdale, 
w«re £314. 2s. 6d. and according to Speed, ^76. 6s. 

In 1551 , Edward VI. gave the living to Nicholas Ridley, bishop 
of London, anil his succesBors* which grant was confirmed by 
queen Mary jn 1553, but ^ler the martyrdom of that eminent 
prelate, who was burnt at the stake, in Oxford, as a recusant and 
obstinate heretic, for his firm adherence to the Protestant religion, 
on ISlh of October, 1555, it reverted again to the crown, )□ which 
,1% contiaued vested until 156s, when queen Klizabeth granted it 
by lease to Ctezar Aldermarie and Thomas Coleel, in trast for the 
parishioners for twenty-one years, andon the expiry of that tenn 
it was leased otit by the " virgin queen," to captain Nicholas 
Oseby, in lieu of a pension, because that gentleman, whilst in 
Spain, gave to the English court the first intelligence df the fitting 
out of the Spanish armada. It was subsequently sold to Michaet 
and Edward Stanhope, to be held by tliem, their heirs, and assigns* 
in soccage. It has however since been re-granted to the dean and 
chapter of St. PanlV • 

Vbile the nunnery existed, this church was in great esteem, and 
served both the nuns and the parishioners by the addition only of a 
partition, which was knocked down at the dissolution of the house, 
and the church left to the parishioners as it now| stands, who in 
l6631aid out£l,3(K> in repairing it. 

Biderable portion of hii property to charitable purpoies. . One bequest, though 
■mall, if remarkable, as it showi how br he bad anticipated the justice of suc- 
oeedine' B{:ei, He left hh Daoiion in St. Thomas the Apostle to his widow, 
on condition that she should pay annually the sum of £4 for the release of poor 
piisooers within tha citj of London, who were acquitted, but kept in congne- 
ment for their fees. In bli last wilt he gave to his soveieign his large ship 
with all her tackle; to sli Thomas Wriotbesley ' bis . collar of the Garter, - 
together with his best George set witbdiamoads,and to hisbiethreD, the Mer- 
chant Taylors, his best standing cup. He die^in 1548, 

From tmn the present eacl f itz-WiUUm is lineally descended. 
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Tbi* cborcb, which neaped the fire of London in 1669, ii a 
light Gothic atrncture, GODsitting of a plain body, with Urge 
window*, very Rparingly oroamented. The tower was added in l€69, 
and ii wrought at the coroen with raitic, snnnounted by a cnpola 
and turret Tbelcntth of the church ■■ 111 feet, the breadth 50, 
and the altitude 6a feet j that of the tower is 61 feet. Tbe windows 
contain many armorial bearings in pointed glass. A bracket over 
the door on the south side sopporti a figure of St^ Heloi. Tbe 
gallery and oi^o were erected by subscription in 1744. 

This church contains the monumenta of many celebrated per- 
•ons, and "first in name as in famV* <• ^t of ur Thomas 
Gresham, of whmu we shall speak more at large in our account of 
tiie Royal Exchange. This tomb is altar-bshioBed, with a black 
thib at th^ top, tbe «des fluted and of coloured marble. It bean 
no inscription, nor did so good a man need a ** storied ora" or 
■cglptured epitaph. His name and deeds of ezcellaice live in tbe 
bmrt of every patriotic ntiien of London. 

There is a magnificent tomb on the north side of the altar, with 
tbe effigy of a man in rich gitt and painted armour, small ruff, 
ihort hair, and trunk breeches. Tbe palms of his hands are uruted 
onx tbe breast, and thp figure lies under two arcbes, supported 
by six marble columns, and a fi«ur-de-lys at tbe feet. The latin 
ijlACTiptioa states it to be erected to the memory of sir William 
Pickering, who died in 1574, aged 58. " A soldier adorned with 
all mental and bodily endowments, a scholar, a pions man, and a 
akilfnl linguist. He served ibnr princes with honour and celebrity, 
^leory VIII. in the field ; Edward VI. as ambassador to France ; 
qqeen A|ary as ambassador to Germany ; and to queen Elizabeth 
bis entire services were dedicated. He is said to have aspired to 
the hand and heart of the latter, being, says Strype, " the first 
gentleman of the age for bis worth ib learning, arts, and warfare ;" 
and we know that the chaste queeu Bess admired comeliness in a 
it|au^ and was not iaaccessible to flattery aod admiration. 

Od tlK north waU is an old monument, adorned with three 
column*! &c. erected to tbe memory of" William Bond,, alderman, 
and sometime slieriffe of London, a merchant adventurer, and most 
famous (in bis age) for his great adventures both by sea and land :" 
he is called iu bis latin epitaph* ** tfte Flpwer of Alerchaiitt* ffbon 
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Britaiii has produced." The BguTCS of himaelf, his i*i&, and seven 
cbildrm, are catved in a kneeling potture. His ton Martin, who 
waa captain iu the camp at Tilbury 1588, and chief captain in the 
train bands till hit death in 1643, aged 85 years, is represented 
in annonr, reposing in his tent, attmded by soldiers, and a servant 
ivaitjng nith his horse. 

There is a very curioui tomb to sir Julius Dalmare Ctesar,* 
witban inscription in latin, cut in court hand od a black stab, in 
Ibe fbrm of a piece of parchment, with a seal appeodant, tbe 
traoalation of which is as follows : 



To all iaithfnl Christians to whom these presents shall 
c<»ne,know ye, that I,Jnlius Dalmar^ alia* Cssar, knight, 
doctor of law, judge of tbe high court of admiralty, and 
master of requests to queen Elizabeth ; privy councillor, 
chancellor of the exchequer, and master of tbe rolls to king 
James, do by these presents declare, that I will chearfully 
pay the debt I owe to nature, whenever it shall please God 
to appoint it. In witness whcMof I hsre heiennto set my 
band and seal, dated a? February, l6SS, &c. 




It is enrolled in Heareo, 

* Bit Jolio* Ocaar, a learned civilian, bora at TottenhEun, 1567, ws* tbe 
son of Cbut Adtlmar, a Qenowe phjiidBii ta qnoea liaij a&d queen 
Elitabetb, and dncended by tbe teaaie line frOm tbe duke de Cenrini in Italy. 
He wu educated at Oxford, There he took the d^ree of B, A. u a mentbei oC 
Magdalen Hall, and aftetward« went to Fub, wbeie be wai created doctor of 
dvi law. to ths reign of EUzalieth he was muter of requwU, judje of the 
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On the DOrtli side the altar, on the east wall, is a small old 
monument of marbk, with three columns, entablature, and two 
arches. This is to the memory of w Andrew Jud, alderman and 
slcinner, lord-mayor in 1550, and founder of olnu-houses in the 
parish, with tbe following ioicription : 

To Riuda and MuKOTla, 
To Spajne, Germany, without iable, 
' Tiavell'd he by land and sea. 

Both mayre of London and Staple. 

The comniDnwelthe he norUhed 

So woTthelie in all hU dayei. 
That ech Btate full well him tov'd. 

To hii perpetual piayie. 

Three wiTea he had, one wai Mar;, 

Fower inaet, one mayde be bad by ber, 

AnnyB had none by him truly. 
By dame Mary he'd one dau^rhtier. 

Tbui in the monUi of September, 

A tjiouiande, fyre hundred, fiftey 
And eygbt, dyed thi* worthy stapler, 

WoYEhipynge hii posterytye. 

There is a profusion of elegant and magnificent monuments 
within this edifice, which would occupy more space in the descrip- 
tion than our pages will allow : we must pass over the tombs of 
many excellent men and worthy citizens, the mementoes of whose 
merits are striking monitors to the living, not only as an example of 
life, but as a proof that not even the most examplary virtues can 

admiralty, and master of St. Catherine's hospital, near the Tower. On the 
acceuioD of king James he was knighted by that prince, and constituted 
chancellor and under treasurer of the exchequer, and sworn of his majesty's 
privy council. In 1614 be was appointed muter oF the rolls, upon which he 
resigned bis place of chancellor , of the exchequer. After passing thionsb 
many honouinble employments, aod continuingmaster of the rolls for abore 
20 years, he died iu 1636, in the TSth year of his age. He was a man of great 
integrity, and remarkable for his charity to all who were worthy and in want, . 
and as a judge strictly upright,— Aiog. Bril, ' 
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ward off the dart of death, but that we must all nDdergo the 
destiny of man, which is— 

" to die, to go we know not where. 

To lie In cold obstruction, and to rot." 

One other monnmeDt most not however escape our record, it it 
that of Francis Bancroft. This man^ one of the lord-mayor*! 
officers, had during a course of years, accumulated by rapacity, 
usury, and oppression, the suin of £2S,000. Thinking to expiate 
Uie^sins of a life passed in CAtorUon and injustice by a cbaritaUe 
bequest of the dross that could not avail hint in another world, be, 
neglecting his poor relations, bequeathed the whole of his property 
in trust to the Drapers' Company, to found and maintain an alm^ 
house and a school at Mile End, and -to keep this his monament, 
(which he erected during-his life time) in good repair. Within 
this, embowelled and embalmed, be was placed in a chest or box, 
made with a lid to fall down with a pair of binges without any 
fiistenings, and a square piece of glass in the lid, over his fece. 
He had so incurred the hatred and ill-will of citizens of all ranks, 
Aat ^the persons who attended his funeral obseqnies, with great 
difficnlty saved the corpse from the fury of the populace. It is a 
very pl^o monument, nearly square, end has a door for the sexton 
to go iu and clear it from dust and cobwebs, bat the keys of the 
iron rails about the monumtnit, and of the vaalt door, are kept by 
the clerk of the Drapers' Company, The minister had twenty 
afaiflings for preaching a sermon once a year in commemoration of 
Bancroft's charities, on which occasion the alms-men and scholare 
attended at church, and were, by the will of the founder, entei^ 
tained with a good dinner at' some neighbouring public honsb 
The sexton had forty shillings a year for keeping the monument 
clear of dust. Whatever might have Ixvn Bancroft's idea of 
metempsychosis, it is evident he entertmned some hopes of ideas of 
Teturning to life within a given period, and therefore liad given the 
above;particular directions concerning his tomb and coffin. The 
time arrived, and his body having rotted to its parent earth, the 
firecautions were discontinued. We may apply to this niggard 
what T>as said of the infamous Chartres, by Arbutbiw^ "We may 
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learn how tieavnn estimutes wealth, when such wretches &re allowed 
to accumulate it." 

Near the corner of Little St. Helen's, on the east side or Bishops - 
gate Street, is the parish church of St. Ethelbur^, so called from 
the sister of St. Erkenwald* bishop of Loodon, and the first 
christian princess of the Saxon race, daughter of Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, who embraced the christian religion, and became patton 
of Angusljn or Austin, the English Apostte. Her brother having 
bnilt for himself the monastery of Cbertsey, in Surrey, fbnnd^ for 
her another at Barking in Essex. Bede, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, mentions a number of miraculooa taterpo»tiona in famnr 
of her and her sisterhood. 

The living is a rectory in the gift of the bishop of lyiodon, to 
whom and to his successors it was granted by queen Elisabeth. Iq 
ecclesiastical matters it is subject to the archdeacofi. The advow- 
mn was originally in the prioress and mins of St Helen's, till the 
Bupfireision ofthat convent hi 1539. 

This church, one of the smallest within the 6ty, is supposed ttt 
be of the architecture of the rdgns of Henry V. and TI. The 
south wall has four lancet windows; on the north side t#o are 
blocked up. The pulpit is ancieni^ and ori the south ^dfe is a 
gallery erected by Mr. Owen Sairttpier, churchlrard^Q in lSi9i 
*' only for the daughters and maid servants of this parish to sit in." 
At the east end is u large aahed wiii9o«r, with the crest of the 
Mercers' Company, the arms of the city, and of the Companies of 
Sadlers and Brewers in painted glass. 

The altar-piece is neatly ornamented with six Corinthian pilas- 
ters, entablatures, &c. There are several monuments, the prin- 
cipal of which is of Thomas Pestill, a constant resident in the 
boose wherein he was bdrn, in this parish, to the age of sixty 
years. 

The external appearance of the church has undo^ue rery 
material alterations. In 1736 it had projecting ritopson each 
side of the pointed door ; over the door was a penthouse, with a 
balustrade ; behind was a flat arched Gothic window, over which a 
dial projected into the street : the steeple was of wood, with square 
pillars, the capitals supporting a window, in which was the 
SmetKS bell, vulgarly Called the Smntt^ b«U. Tlte SoHctUM facll 
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was affixed formerly to every, cburch, and uBually rwig whra tbe 
host was exalted, a> a ugoal for devotion thronghout tbe pacUh. 

Tba &ODt of the churdi is plaio and. stuccoed over, baving a 
windoir, with a clock and Hmall turret; but it iB not remarkable 
Igt elegance t» any thing particularly deserving of uotice either 
ffidiiD or without. Its Jengtfa is 54 feet, tbe breadth 95, and the 
bdghtSlfeett 



was situated a little to tbe north of-GBmomile andi Wormwood* 
Streets, and the mitres, with an inscri ption beneath, stattngtbat near 
that spot the gate staod( on No. 1 in Bishop«gate without, and on 
Nb. 64in Bishopsgate within, (as we have before had occasion to 
observe.) show the exact site^ It was 1440 feet north west of 
Aldgate. Mr. Sttype imaginea that it was erected by Erkenwald, 
bisliop of London, about 675, a conjecture founded on the effigies 
of two bisbops which formeriy adorned the gate, and-from which it 
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took its name : but Stow could find no earlier inentioD of h thaa 
by a record of 1210, whicli al«te> that WilUam Blund, dieriff that 
year, sold to Serle Mercer and William Ahdaine, procurators or 
warden* of London brid^, all his land, with tbe gard«n, in the 
parish of St. Botolph without Bishopsgate.; and again, in 1235, 
Walter Brunei citizen of l^ndon, and RoHa hii wife, having 
founded the priory of St. Miry Spital (of which we shall make 
particular mention in our account of the other dirision of this 
Ward,) without Bishopsgate, confirmed the same, fcc. and it is 
again mentioned in a record of 1S47- 

It was repaired by Wiiliam, prelate at the time «f the conquest. 
In the r^go of Henry III. the Hanseatic company of merchants 
residing in this city, in consideration of several privil^es granted 
them, obliged themselves and their successors, not only to keep this 
^te in repair, but to defend it whenever It should be attacked by 
an enemy ; but the said compai^y not fulfilling their contract, tbejr 
were presented to the judges itinerant, utling at the Tower of 
London, for their neglect in not keeping tiie said gate in repair, 
though they were made free of the city on that consideration. 

Upon this presentment, Gerard Marbot, aldermtui of the Hanse, 
and director of the siud company, agreed to pay to tbe mayor and 
citizens the sum of two hundred and ten marks, for the immediate 
repahitioQ of the gate, and entered into a new covenant, by wbicb 
they bound themselves and tlteir succeuqrs to keep it in repair, 
and defend it for the future, and it was accordingly rebuilt in an 
el^ant manner at their expense in 147d- On tbe south side, over 
the gateway, was placed a stone image of a bishop, with a mitre on 
Ins head ; be had a long beard, sunken eyes, and, ud old mortified 
Ace, and was supposed to represent the founder, St. Erkenwald. 

On the north side was another bishop with a smooth face, reach- 
ing out his right hand to bestow benedictions, and holding a crosier 
in his left. This is supposed to have been tbe courtly bishop, 
William the Norman. This last was accompanied by two other 
figures in Staae, intended for Alfred, and his son Aldred, eart of 
Mercia, to whose care^ fhat great prince had committed (he charge 
of the gate. In the year 1531, the abov»-mentioned merchants 
prepared stone for rebuilding the gate, ^ut their company being 
' dissolved about tlus period, a stop was put to tbe workj and tbe «ld 
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^t« remained until 1731^ whea it was entiftly'laken dowUand 
reboilt at the espeiiae of th« city. When' nearly completed;: the 
arch of the ifate fell in, 'but although it wu a great thorouglifare,- 
bnd this accident happened in tbft initUle oftheday, no p^aoa 
trai hurt. ■■• ;' I." J. ' I 

Orer the gateway was a carving of the city arms, supported by 
dragona, beneath which was an inscription, . > >.* 

' "Btbvilt iniM Doninl 1735, the hon, John BubcT lord-mayor." 

On the key stone of dte centre was a bishop's mitre, and at eadi 
nde were postem gates fer the convenience of foot pasMngers. , 
. Tbe rooms In the ancient gate were appropriated to; the me of 
one of tbe lord-mayor'i carvers, but he afterwards had a pecuniary 
consideration in lien thereof. It wai pulled dowiit with the other 
gates of ttocity, about 176O. / 

^^^.^ncii>al streets in this dtrision of the Ward are, part of 
^^c^urcb Street, Bishopagate Street within, Crosby Sqoar^ 
Qreat and Little St. Helen's, St. Hdeo'a Flece, Wormwood Street, 
and Camomile Street. 

Gracechurch, formerly Grasscfaurch Street, was so called from a 
grass market held here. It is a spaaons street, inhabited by many 
tespeetttble tradesmen, and celebrated for tbe number of coaches 
which start hence into all the villages south of tl(e metropolis, and to 
all parts of Surrey, SoBsex, and Kent. It commences at Easteheap^ 
and terminates at the the crosiway (bnned by it, Leadenhall Street^ 
Bishopagqte Street, and Comhill ; but the part between Lombard 
Street and £astG|ieap, is in Bridge' Ward withtfi. 
. The herb markefa^if LodenhoU is in this Ward, the principal 
entrance to which is from Gracechurch Street. It is « handsome 
squar^ and well supplied with vegetables of all descriptions, 
brought hither by the market gardeners from the vicimty ef the 
metropolis. 

Some part of the south end of Bishop^te Street was destroyed 
in the fire of 1666, and iigain barnt in 1765, when a row of excel- 
lent houses was built, amongst which is the celebrated London 
Tavern, where large meetings of merchants and others are held, as 
well for business, as for purposes of conviviality. Tbe sberifls of 
London, when sworn in, usually give their grand entertaiumwls on 
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the occatioQ, at thiitiivem; nnd here thecorporatioDof the Trimtjr 
House, the Marine Society, and other large societie*, bold thdr oiw 
naal diDDers, ia a spacioufl hall appropriated to that purpose. 

Opposite the church of St. Martin Ootwich, is the City «f 
Loodon Tavern, a large and magnificent builtUng, of equal celfr 
brity witb'Uie tavern above-mentioned. 

In clearing away the rubbish caused here by the fire of VJSS, the 
remaiqs of on ancient church or chapel were discovered, which had 
long served for tbe uses of cellaring to the four houses that covered 
this rrilicof Boliqaity; but when, or'bywboib, this old cbnrth was 
fiiuaded, cannot be tnic«d. liniiuide of it medsored forty ftet ia 
length and twenty-isixiu breadth. Theroof wa» only ten ftet nine 
inches from ^ fbntr, Occauoued I^ tbe raising of tbe ^tbwtd in 
thi« part-of'tiie'«ity, b«ft|re thAiced in oAr acconntof Ak^te 
Word. 

It was eoiijeettir^, thkt die premisies here mentioned wok the 
remains of a '<Anr<(h, which bnce stood at the top of, or abov^ 
Comhill, dedicated to St. Andrew the Apostle; from which the 
other church at the corner of St. Mary Axe, fledieated to the 
sanie 'saint, Vm distioguished by'tbe nddition df '[Jad«relMft {vide 
Aldg^te Ward;) 

About 'twelve leit Tatthet to the bMth, -and -nnikr the hbbse 
trherethe filre Was -supposed to iMve begun, there M&b Anotiier 
stune building thirty feet long, fourteen ftet -broed, Had eight 
feet high, with a: door on the north side, a wiadWw at the «ast'end, 
and the tappearance of antother at the west end. This building 
wasjcovered with a setnicfrCular art-h) made of small pieces 'tff 
chalk, in the form of bricks, andribbtd with stonfe, les^bKng 
tile arches of a bridge ; but this structtaVe did net appear 'to'faave 
any connection with the fiMl, hor'does any arecielitlriAlory giVe 
^s thti'le^st account thereof, nor of atiy rdigiotis ttr tWher remark-' 
able foundation in tliis neighbourhood, that could be so strangely 
httried.* 

On the «Mt tide of BisbopSgate Street within, is Crosby SqoAre, 
in which are the treOiaius of 
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erected by sir John Crosby ia r466. This gentleman was a grocer, 
wooUfapler, and sheriS'of Liondon in 1470. The ground on which 
Uie house was built, was lea^ to him by Alice Ashfield, pnoress of 
fit. Helen's. In fhishou^ Richnrd, duke of Gloetet-, was residing 
When he had his nephews conveyed to '^e Tow^, and vfta 
devising the means of their murder. In Shakespeare's Ilichanl Il> 
we bave this mention of it : 

" Buckingham. Good Cateibj, go effbct tbii bm1n«sa (onndlf . 
'CuiKSby. M;g:MdlordiT>oth,wMiBHIbefaeedl«aii. 
QloHer. Shall "ve hear from jrau, Catetbf , ere we sleep t 
Cattibg. You diall, my lord. 
Glotler, At Ciosby Place, there you iball find ue both. " 

It was also the scene of the Grook-back'a successful intrigue in get- 
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ting the citJKcnB of London to press on him the acceptance of the 
crown, 

*■ The golden hope he looked for j" 

which was tendered to him in the conndl chamber of this mansion. 

Sir John mu kniglited with elevoi other citizens for the snccess- 
fa) repulse of the attack of the bastard Falconbridge on the city, of 
which we have made mention in Aldgate Ward. " Stow says, 
"This bouse he builded of stone and timber, rery large and beau- 
tifoll, and the highest at that time in London : hee was one of the 
sheriffes, and on alderman in the yeere 1470, knighted by 
Edward IV. in I471, and deceased in the year 1479) so short a 
time enjt^ed he that his large and Bamptuons building. 

" He was baried in St. Helen's, the^rish church, a ftire monn- 
ment of him and his ludy is raised there: he gave towards the 
reforming of that church 500 marks, which was bestowed 
as appeareth by his armes, both in the stone worke, iwtk of 
timber, and glasing. I holde it a fabl^ said of him to be named 
Cros6te,ofbeing found by a crossed" He bequeathed many legades 
Jbr various purposes in the Ward of Bisbop^t^ and ;£100 
towards erecting a new tower of stone at the soatb-west of London 
Bridge. 

The mansion was afterwards granted by Henry VIIL to Antonio 
Booaricai an Italian merchant. Henry being a great encouragerof 
the merchants of that country, fisr the sake (saysRymer) <*of mag- 
nificent silks, velvets, tissues of gold, jewels, and other luinries lor 
the pleasure ,(says the uxorious monarch) of us, and our dearest 
wyeff, the quene." Alderman Bond, during his reudence here, 
increased the height of the honse by building a turret 00 the top. 
In the rdgn of Elizabeth it was appropriated to the chancellor of 
Denmark, ambassador to this country, and also to various other 
ambassadors. 

During the civil wars, this structure, which was worthy of the 
name of a palace from its size and beauty, was uted as a prison, and 
many loyalists confined there. On the Restoration, considerable 
portions of the building were destroyed, and the houses of Crosby 
Square erected on their site ; but the groat hall was granted to the 
NoiMMHifbrmiBts, aJul used as a meeting-lwuse for upwards of a 
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c«itNTy, for irbich it ru adminbt; calcalated) od account of rt> 
great extent It ie now occupied by a lai^ packer. 

TbuB froDi a palace it became a dungeon, and by the mutation of 
time a place of worship ; and could the stones of the wall have 
tangues as well aa ears, how many a tale might ihey aot narrate of 
political intrigue, midnight plottings, religious peraecution, bi- 
gOtled oppreiaan, or heated fanatidsm ! - But generations have 
passed avay^'as a tale that is told," and the time-wom strocture 
alone remaina to call up the memory of the past, and afford ample 
aoqw lor reflection on the future. 

Tiw ball to which we hare alluded, improperly called Richard 
the llurd's ckitpel, is still entire, though divided by its present 
occupiers into floors. The length is 67 feet, the width 26, and 
tbe height S&fcet. It is lofty and majestic, end the west side 
afford* a nttge of beautiful Gothic windows : a handsome circular 
window has undoubtedly been an ornament to this building from 
its early foundatiou. The whole hall is fiirmed with much ele- 
gancy aed waa couHdered as a fine specimen of the architectural 
ta»te of the; period. The roof, which is of timber, is divided 
into compartments by three rows of pendants, which range along 
it, connected by ptuuted arches. Tbe whole of this lai^ hall is 
decked with floiid ornament, and the cowp d'tet^ is imposing and 
beautiful. Every heart of true leeliug must regret, that a building 
so dear to tbe lover of history, and antiquity ibould be desecrated 
to tbe ** vile use" of a packing and Inmber room. But tUs is a 
vain lamest, and we may console ourselves with tiie reflection, 
that its utility may be its preservation, and, like the skull cup of 
lordByrou, although the days of animatioQand glory be over,,, 

" Thli iHmaaa It theln— 
To be of use." 

On tbe other ude of this square are the Bagoasb Wabkhodseb. 
of the East Ixoia Compamt, erected tot the reception of 
contraband goods previously to their sale. 

On the left hand side of (be entrance into Great St Helen's, 
are the almhouses founded by nr Andrew Jad, knt as appears 
by a tablet iu front of the building, although it has been asserted 
that he was only tbe executor of lady Holies, the relict of Mr 
W. HoUes, lord mayor in 1531. They ai« for tbe reception of 
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wt P9QT: p«rHOiWi aod the Skinnere Cppigapy are troUeea of tha 
charity, and tiK qriginal pen^oD <^ «iglMp«iit:e Oj wpek. to eycbf 
in)iftbit(tPt:ba» bepa much increawd by mb^qtient bpqiie^ts. 

In the inwnediate vjcinity of St. Btheltuixa'" chvrch, ia Ut^ct 
9fc.HA)<«[^% •o.calledas b«ing tbfi site of the boupe b^lpaging t«t 
tlH ^^m^: of: $t..IlekD% ngierQmnipE.qf nhi<A were vifible about 
tiwatjirfivfl ymjf buk^' T4ti»,vnoiy esi*W< b^<>M' ^^. >^)g>> o£ 
Sknir. UI). «Dd' WilliBm Basipg, dean of St. ]?vi]1'b. the finli 
fatpiden* KB* bniijd- them. After tiw Diwolation,. the Compuiy. 
of Leethersetlera parcfaated the piiory of queen ^izabelh, and 
en tfas «ito built witb part qf the materisU the Inrgetfa aa4 most 
di^Mlfc ball. at that time in. London, haviog a maguifioent acreen 
adorttad' nitb sx hinic. columnH, and. a c^Ung of, beantifully 
WTMedifixtwort: thi^ na* pulledrdovm,ta inaKe rooai.4)r tb« bandit 
ionie: nangeofi buUdiog*. colled fit. Hglan'it. Place, in. wme of tb« 
«dlarB;Qfi'vhichace<the only. remains of tbe'i^:piioij(> 

The Gompai^ of Leatherfelle^ is an, ancient fmt«mity> inoo&i 
pMBtedi in the si&thiywr of Bichanl U* They hadi a<;C)Mrter, 
ft»m Hewy VJi. id lAdS, iD,wJiicb tbfy arp styJedi ••• The TOrdent 
qitdisooietf. of the ntystery or art c^ IteatherseDerp. of the city, of 
London:''' and. by a grant fmn Henry VII,. the wardens^ >^ tbia 
QuaDfuy T^eie emponeT^- tQ inspect ghet^ lanib« and, calf leathen 
ijiraughout the kjpgdos, I'a order to. pr«vwt InmdB. in those 
ooinniodities> It ia a brery company* andithe corppratioa oonwatBi. 
of a prima and .three wardens, with twanfy-sis auintapM' Sjocq 
^BOD hall: baa been pulled down, they bare trajis^^rlied'tbf; hn^-n 
BeM,of the. ctuapany i.u a hou«e belonging to themielre^ in Little 
St. HcIenX built at-thesatneperiod with their ball, ofwhi(;btbQ 
upper panes of the windows on the firat. floor were formed of 
painted glass, said to have belonged originally to the priory. The 
boose waB a.perfect specimen of the architecture of queen Bliza- 
beth*B time: 

In the reign of this good qneen, when monopoties were much 
. in Tpgu.e, Edward Darcy obtained a patent for searching and' 
■iealing all leather throughout England, for which he was to be 
handsomely r«nnnerated. The Leathersellers of London denied 
- Uie validity of the patent ; and being heard on the subject before 
the queen's council, submitted to theot in very homely temu. 
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■* whether it was meet that such a tax should be laid upon the - 
people, not being granted by parliament, nor warranted by law- 
And whether, if it were in her majeaty's power to grant it, itwere 
meet or requisite to raiie a revenue of fourscore or an hundred 
thousand pounds to one man, to the utter nndmng of many 
thousands her majesty's poor and dutiful subjects." 

The council ordered inquiry to be made into the subject, and 
in the meanwhile suspmded die optfattoa of the ^patent. ' The 
lord treasurer afterwards endeavoured to prevail on tbe leather- 
sellers to submit to the patent under certain modifications, but 
they pontively refused to acknowledge ila Icg^ity on any terms, 
and four of them were thrown into prison for their obstinacy. 

The recorder and several aldermen waited on them in prison, 
and advised them to yield to Darcy, The reply which tbey made 
demves to be inscribed in letters of gold. " Tbey urged to tbe 
said aldermen, that at their first incorporation into this noble aty, 
they were charged with s precise oath to be obeisant and obedient 
unto the mayor and ministers of the city, the franchises and 
customs thereof to maintain, andthiscity to keep harmless in that 
that in them was; add they bade them judge, if to admit Mr. 
Darcy's ministers to search and seal, were not to run beadlong 
into the terrible «n of perjury; which the queen contd never 
abide, and never left unpunished. And they prayed God to 
strengthen them with ell constancy^and patience, to «idure any 
thing, rattier tban by their own act to disposseas themselves of that 
which had been enjoyed by them and their predecessors, atizenS 
of Loudon, three hundred years and more." The result of this 
honest inflexibility was, the destruction of Darcy's patent. The 
conunl did not choose to push the matter any further ; but to 
ocreen their own inconsistency, found outalegal Saw in the patent, 
and then set the sturdy leathersellers free.* 

Such is the *' stuff" the patriotic citizens of London " are made 
of;" and whilst such 

" Hanipdeni, who with dauntteu breast 

The vmild-be tyiant of their craft withttood, 
■re to be found, and there needs " no ghost from the grave" to 

• Per<7, History of London. 
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. toll w> tbkt the race nilt never be extinct. Great Britain muU 
iWViiatlie queen f^r idanda, andtbeenvy of the woHd. 

,In digging fbaadationa for some hoiues in IJVIt ■^ai' th<> spot, 
tome tepulcbnl nsnaiua were diicovered ; and in 1733 a teaielated 
l^inaD pavement was discovered, which, from its' nortb-eait 
direction under the adjacent buildings, wai probably connected 
with that found in Campmile-street in 1711) (vide Map of 
M Autbeutic Remains of Roman London.") 
. Adjoiiui^ithe church of St, Ethelburgn, also is a commodious 
building occupied by the Marine Society, who formerly trans- 
acted tjieir ^ffain in a room over the Royal Bxciiange. This 
admirable initituUon fi^r Qttiog on^ friendless and destitute faoya 
for sea service^ was establiabad in 17^6, under the following 
(jircumstapqea ?— Lord Henry Pawlet^ afiterwards duke of Bolton, 
tbaa comnupdiag the Barfleur, requested ur John Fielding, the 
magistrate, to collect a number Af poor boys for his ship, and 
to clothe thmi. These lads, on their way to join the ship, were 
met by Fowle^ Walker, esq. of Lincoln's bta, who, struck by 
their ajppearaoce, thought that a society for fitting out boys ia a 
•imilfn' manner would not only be a benevolent institution, but a 
national :b|eqefit. Sir Jf. Fielding entavd into bis plan, and sub- 
icnpjtions ^mountiiig to a sum sufficient to clothe oeaily four 
buodred boys, were raised by thur mutual efforts. Mr. Jonas 
Hanway, truly named f tlie friend of the poor," o^xt took up 
tW.plan,, with several merdiauts, and this excellent scbeme wa« 
prosecuted with so much zeal, that many thousands have through 
its meana been rescued from an abandoned couree of life, aad 
render^ serviceable to their king and country. 

A ship is moored ofT Deptford for the reception of the boys, 
wbo are clothed, fed, instructed, and qualified for sea service ; 
and so extenuve have been the ben^ts of this charity (which was 
incorporated in 1773), that since its establishraisnt it has clothed '' 
and sent to sea upwards of 70,000 boys, who have been rescued 
from distress, and perhaps infamy, to form the best sailors in the 
Navy, whether employed in the King's, the East India Com- 
pany's, or Merchants* service- 
Mr. Hicks, a Hamburgh merchant, who had been a benefacttir 
to the Society during his lifetime, bequeathed it no less a smn 
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than jfSOjOOO. Mr. Garrick gave the pittfita of hit theatre, on a 
representatioD (rf the " Suspinou* HaabaiKf," amevntii^ t« 
, £271. 3t. A benefit, giren by tb« propnetora of RaneUgb, 
amoanted to £502. 7*. and another at the Opera-honae netted 
iSS. 8s. And m greatlf wa* the philanlhropf of individuals cTinced, 
that between 1759 end 1763. £«3,SAS. 1 li. 2d. was nibscribed' 
or bequeathed to effect the purposes of tfiis adinirabte establisb- 
ment. The hnds are applied daiing' wtir to the equipment of 
boy* for the N'avy, and during peace to the apprenticing boya 
and girlfl'; the Society (ri^iog ^^^ prefeftnce to thci ofphan* of 
soldiers and saiiora. 

Everyman of war, privitteer, and merchant's ship, is conpetlcdtv 
take a certain number Of these boys, according to the numlKr of . 
the crew. 

Having given a faithfnl account of l)le most interesthig parts of 
the east nde of Biehopsgate-fltreet within, we will, before we com- 
mence on the west side, again quote our worthy friend John Stow. 
" FromCroaby.-placeup toLeadeuhall comer," says the accurate 
John, " and so downe Gratse-Street, among other tenemeDts an 
divpra fEiire and large bailded houses for mercliants and such like.** 

"Now for the other side, namely the right hand, [i. e. the west 
side) hardly within the gate, is one faire-water conduit, which , 
ThomM Knesworth, maior in the year I50St' founded : be gave 
£60t the rest was furnished at the common charges of the cilje. 
This conduit hath since been taken down and rebuilt. From this 
conduit have yeamongst many faire tenements diverafirir inries, lai^ 
for i«c«t of traveUonrs, and tome houses for men of Wbnhip, 
namelyT otie most spacions of all others thereabout, bnilded of 
brick aud timber by sir Thomas Gresham, knt, who deceased in 
the year lJ!r7A and was buried in St. Helen's church,*under a bir 
monnment by him prepared in his life : he appointed by his testa- 
ment this house to be made a Colkdge of Readers."' 

The spadous mansion of sir Thomas- Greshami " bnilded with 
bricke andtimber," ^s bequeathed by that patriotic citiMtt as a 
college for the profession- of tiie seven liberal sciences,— Si viDity^ 
Astronomy, Itfulsic, Geometry, Law, Physic, and RWtoric,— « 
may be seen by the following extract from his will :— 

^ And I will anddispoie, that after such timeas Ule one moiety 
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of the said Hoyal Exchange and other prenriies, according to the 
intent and meaning of these presents, shall come totheniayor and 
corporation of the said city, and fTom thence so long as they and 
their successors shall by any means or title have, hold, or enjoy 
the same, they and their succesiors every year shall give and dis- 
tribute to and for the sustentation, maintenance, and finding four 
persons, from time to time to be chosen, nominated and 
appointed by the said mayor and commonalty and citizens, and 
their successors, meet to read the lectures of divinity, astronomy, 
music, and geometry, within mine onn dwelling-hobse, ia the 
parish of St. Helen's, in Bishop^te-street and Sl Peter's the 
Poor, in the city of London, [the moiety wbereof hereafter in 
this my last will is by me limited and disposed unto the said 
mayor and commonalty and citizens of the said city,) the sura <rf 
jC200. of lawful money of England, in manner and form 
following ; to every of the said readers for the time being, ^50, 
of lawful money of England yearly, for their salaries and stipends, 
meet for four sufficiently learned to read the said lectures, he." 

A further provision is likewise made for the support of some 
almB4M>nse8 founded by him, as welt as for relieving variooa 
prisoners; and the wilt proceeds in these words: 

"And as concerning the other moiety before in this my pre^nt 
last will disposed , to the said wardens and commonalty of the ' 
corporation of Uie Mercers, I will and dispose, that after such 
time as the same moiety, according to the intent and meaning ' 
of these presents, shall come to the said wardens and corporatioo 
of tlie JUercers and from tb«tceforth so long as they and their 
fluccessors shsU by any means or title have, hold, and ^oy the 
■ame, that they and their successors every year shall give, and pay, 
and distribute to, and for the finding, suatentation, and mwD- 
tenancc of three peisoos, by them the said wardens and com- 
monalty, and their successors from' time to time to be choaoi 
and appointed, meet to read the lectures of law, physic, and 
rhetoric within mine now dwelling-house, in the parish of St* 
Heloi's, Bishopsgatei«tre<t, and St. Peter's the Poor, in the city 
of London, (the moiety whereof hereafter in this my present laat 
trill, is by me appointed and disposed to the said corporation of 
the Mercers} the sum of £150. of lawful money of England, in 
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manner and form following, viz. to every of the said readen for 
die time being, the Bam of £S0. for their salaries and stipends, 
meet for three sufficiently learned to read the said lectures, &c. &c." 

From the eituatioij of the honse belonging to- sir Thomas 
Gresbam, its spacioniness, open courts, and covered walks, nith 
the means it afibrded of providii^ a separate suite of rxmms for 
each professor, its Dumerons offices, stables, and gardens, as ivetl 
as the disposition of the ei^ht alms-houses built at the back of 
it, it hss been by many conaidered as probable he contemplated 
forming the whole into a college; however that may be, he 
genemmly provided that those who vere charged with the care 
and management of his bequests shonid receive the full reward 
of their labour ; the annual payments directed by his will did not 
exceed £603. 6s, 8d. whilst the amount of rents from the Ex- 
change was j£740. besides additioual profits continually accruing 
from occasional fines. 

This worthy and munificent benefsctor to his conntry was not 
long permitted to enjoy the fraits of his bounty : he was seized 
with apoplexy in his own kitchen, and expired almost instantane- 
ously, in the 6lst year of his age. Upon the decease of sir 
Thomas, and his lady, who hod a life interest in the estates, the 
City and the Mercer's Company immediately took upon them the 
trust, and having obtained possession of the estates, proceeded to 
the appointment of lecturers ; and that partiality might not 
mislead their choice, they applied to the two universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, from each of which they elected three professors, 
and a seventh, who was a gradnafe of both, upon the recommen- 
dation of queen Elizabeth. The most learned men of both uni- 
versities have been professors of this college. 

This structure wasfco much decayed in 1666, that sir Christopher 
Wren, who had been engaged to survev the premises, 'declared it to 
be in a most dangerous state. In 1704 the trustees petitioned 
parliament to take down the whole &bric, and to rebuild it in a 
convenient manner, so as to provide the lecturers with convenient 
apartments. This application was unsuccessful, but a bilt in tbe 
year 17O8 brought about the desired measure, and an agreemrat 
was entered into for tbe purchase of this college, which was then 
pulled down, and upon its site the Excise Office was erected. The 
corporation were to find ''a sufficient and proper place for. tbe 



profeuon to read their lectores in." The pUce thii* appropriated 
it B TOom on the aoatb-cast ude of the fioyol Exchange, and the 
lecture* were thus arranged : 

Monday Divi hitt. Thursdaf . . . .Gbohbtbt. 

Tuesday Civil Liw. Fridt^ Rhktomc. 

Wedneiday ....Aitoomoht 8aturdiiy ....Physic. 
and MuBic. 

Tbeae lectures faaviog been for some time Delected, hare been 
latdy reviTed) and are held duriug term time in the roomft over the 
Royal Exchange. 

The only view of the cotl^e, which after the fire of Loodwi 
served as a common refuge for the municipality and mercbanti, 
is to be fonod in Ward's " Lives of the Greaham ProArssors." 

On the S3rd February, 1768, a petition of the- lecturer* of 
Gresham college was presented to the Houio of Commons and 
read ; setting forth, " That by the will of sir Tbomtis Giesham, 
kat. founder of the said collie, it was directed thut the. seven 
persona elected and appoioted to read the lectures in the said will 
mentioned, should have the occupa^ou of hit mansion houses 
gardens, and other appurtentmces, [now culled Gresham college)/ 
' for them and ever^' of tliem there to inhabit, study, and daily to 
read the said several lectures ; und that in and by the iaid will it 
is further directed that none should be chosen to read any of the 
sMd lectures so long as he should be married, nor be suffered to 
read any of the said lectures ^er he should be nwrried, ndtbei 
should receive any fee, or stipend appointed for the reading of the, 
said lectures ; end that as the sud college will be pulled down in 
punuence of the bill now depending, and that part of the will of 
the said sir Thomas Gresham, by which the occupation of the said 
college is given to the said lecturers, made null and void; therefore 
praying the house, that ss the collBgiate life intended by sir 
Thomas Gresham will now necessarily be at an end, the restriction 
contained in the said will, with respect to the marriage of the said 
lecturers, may also be taken away ; and that provision may be 
made for that purpose, in such manner as to the bouse shall seem 
meet." 

This petition was referred to the coasideration of the committee 
of the whole house, to whom the bill for pulliqg down Greiham 
college was committed.; and the comvittee .«» epipo««ted " to 
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receive a clatwe or clauKS to enable the lecturers of the college 
to murry, not withstanding auj- restrictioa in the will of ur Tbomas 
Gresham." 

Tfaw was followed by an act '* fer carrying into execotioD an 
agreemeot made between the mayor and commonalty and citi- 
zeoB of London, and the wardens and commoaalty of the mistery 
of Merceis of the said city, and Stamp Brooksb^nk, esq. secretary 
to the commissioners of bis majesty's revenue of excise, for the 
purchase of Gresham college, and (he ground and buildings there- 
mito belonging; for vesting the same unalienably in the crown, for 
the purpose of erecting end building an-Excnse Office there, and 
for enabling the lecturers of the said college to marry, notwith^ 
standing any restriction coutained in the will of sir Thomas Gresbani, 



From this Institution the Royal Society took its or^n. We 
have DO Account of any literary society (if we except the academy 
said to have been formed by Charlemagne) before the nxleentk 
century, when several were established in Italy, which however wene 
imperfect. It was destined for lord Bacon to point out the 
uecesaity and means of establishing a philoaophical society, based 
on those principles which should give encouragement to saence, 
patronage to talent, and benefit to mankind. This gifted scholar 
and philoMpher wished to makethe world a republic of letters, and 
BU^ested that uU princes should establish literary institutions in 
their states, and that all nations should hold communication with 
each other on all subjects connected with their common interests 
and mutual advantage and that the literati of each kingdom should 
impart to the world the result of their researches and inventions. 

But this philanthropic suggestion, however adapted to the 
mind of the philosopher, did ot^t precisely coincide with political 
expediency, but the measures proposed were not lost. Learned 
men began to associate in London, and at our universities. A 
fen erudite scbolars met at Wadham College, Oxford, at the 
apartraeDts of Dr. Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester ; and 
others worthy of record, amongst whom were the philosophet 
Boyle, ur William Petty the celebrated political economist, 
Dr.Setb Ward, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, Drs. Wullis, 
Godda^, Willis, andBathurst; Rooke the matbematidan^ and 
- the prince of architectB, sir Christopher Wren. 
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In 1658, they atsembled in (jreaham College, by permiuion 
.of the proprietors of that foundation, formed themselves into 
B tocietj-, and continued to meet once or twice a week until 
Cromweirn death, wbeo the college was for a time made a mili- 
tary barrack; but Charles lU <» l663, by hia letters patent 
constituted them a body politic and corporate, by the name and 
style of •< The Preaident, Council, ajid Fellow* of tlie Royal 
Society of London for improring Natural Knowledge." The 
meeting of the Society was he^l at Gresham College unlil I71I, 
when they were held ia Crane court, and subsequently removM to 
opartmeata in Somerset-house ussigued to them by his majesty 
George the Third, where it ha* continued to prosper., 

A muieam was establiahed here in 1677 by Henry Colwell, 
consisting of natural and artificial curiosities, which were subse- 
quently enriched and added to by Davies Barriugton, and the 
present collection and library of the Institution is excellent. An 
annual volume is published, entitled the " Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London." 

The Collej^e by singular chancea escaped the fire of I666 : but 
little of the original building remained; it having been mostly 
rebuilt in i601, possibly after the original design, the arcades 
being adapted to the numbera of commercial and other fidlowers 
iof so universal a merchant as sir Thomas Gresham.* 

The College being pulled down, the Excise Office was in 17^3 
erectedoQ its site, which has its principal front in Broad-street, but 
there is a back entrance in Bishop^ate-street within. This build- 
ing is partly in Bishop^te and partly in Broad-street Ward, in 
which latter we shall givea full description of it. 

" At the very nest comer of the street, over against the east end 
of St. Martin Outwioh church (from whence the street windeth 
towards thfe south), you had of old times faire twil) with two 
buckets so fasten'd that the drawing up of the one let down the 
other, but now of late that well is turned into a pumpe." 

This must have been an invention of some note, aa it is mentioned 
by Stow in two places. The pump to which he alludes, wa^ 
probably destroyed in the fire of 1765, but was renewed, and a 
very excellent one now covers what was doubtlessly the well above 
mentioned. 

• Pennant. 

SMD OF BISHOPSaATB WAEB WITHtM. .<OOgIc 
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CoHHBMcsa from the two hotisn at the cornen of Wormwood 
vnd Camomile Streets reapectirely, and ran> northward as &r a* 
Shoreditch) and to the bars ia Spital Square. 

Thie divirion is nnder the same govcmmoit as Biihopigate 
Ward Within, and contains four preciacts and one parish church* 
dedicated to St Botolph, a Saxon saint, who died in 6bo, situ- 
ated OD the west side of the street, a few yards without the Ggle, 
opposite the uorth aid of Houndsditch, and is a rectory in the 
gift of the bishop of London. The proent rector i* the bishop of 
Chester, whose house is in Deronshire Square. 

The rasters of this church do not go higher with the rector* 
Qtan 1323, wb«i John de NortbUDpton resigned the rectorship ; 
bat it appears to hare been a very ancient foundation. The old 
church, which according to Stow stood on the very brink of the 
Town Ditch, escaped the fire of 1666, but became so minoua 
that it was lakeu down in 1726, and rebuilt at tlie expence of the 
parishioneTs in 17S9> It is a massy and spacious edifice : the 
body, wdl built of brick, and well enligbtened, and the roof 
concealed by a handsome balustrade. On the inside the roofia 
arched, except over the galleries, and two rows of Corinthian 
columns support both the galleries and arch, which extends over' 
Ae body of the church, and is neatly adorned with fretwork, 
irom which are anspeuded handsome gilt branches. The steeple, 
dioagh heavy, has a magnificent appearance. In the centre of 
dK front is a large plain arched window, decorated with pilasters 
of the Doric order. Over this window is a festoon, and above an 
angular pediment; on each nde is a door crowned with windows 
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above which ore others of the port-hole shape. Above the pedi- 
ment neea a square tower snriBouiited by a cupolii with a circular 
base, lurrounded by a balustrade io the same form, by the sides 
of which, on the corners of the tower, are urns with flames. 
From this part rises a series of coupled Corinthiau columns, bu[^- 
porting other urus with the former, and over them rises the orgive 
cupola, crowned with a large vase with flames. 

At the time of the erectiou of this church much dififereDce of 
opinion arose as to thejudgment of the architect in not placing 
a door in the centre. One writer thought " the steeple more in 
taste than any about town, and that the parts of which it is com- 
posed are sipiplE'i beautiful, and harmoptfiqs." Another observes, 
'* That the placing of a window in the niiddle of the street, where 
the principal door should have been, if en enor of the first 
magnitude. The most unleHrned ^ye must perceive a strange 
imperfection in this, though witbotft knowing wh^t it is; and 
there is sopiethingio the highest d^rc^ disgustful, at being shut 
out by a dead wall at the proper end natural eipttance." 

Eut in j^istilicatioD of th^ architect, ^t mitj be accounted tor 
thus : it was necessary to make the ch\ircb ornamental towards the 
street, and being the east end, t^ %^t^ was neceast^rUy placed 
where the grand entrance sho^^ hi^ve l^e^n, u^d^ a noble a^ch 
beneath the steeple. 

To remedy some defects occas^oi^efj by ths ^gh^ '^ug obscur^ 
in consequence of the closeness of ^iife.i; on tl|ie npi;tl^ li^fy, a dpine 
was made in the ceiling, and a wifi^on wa4 formed ^t th^ ^^t, eudi 
which is now however entirely hidden by the great organ er^ted 
by subscription in 1764. The pulpitis richly Qrnam«9ted and 
inlaid. 

On the wall of the stairs leading to the north gallery, iet a 
pictnreemljlematicallydesctii,'.iveof the sufferings of Charles ^. 
The king is represented as kneeling at an sltiu- decorated with 
crimson velvet and. gilt ornaments, and before bim is an vpeq. 
Tolume, with the word*, " In verbo tuo tpes mga." \i\ his leCb 
band is a crown of thorns bearing a label inscribed ♦' qiferam «* 
kvem." The right hand is pressed egdinst the bK«tM>t, ^d. frwi 
the fingers of one hand is the inscription, " Cbritiufti Irapto." TH 
crown is overturned at his kp^eit, and Mmpttfied,". Sjilfj^tf^at. 
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graoem;" and beneath hts fbot is anotber, '< muHdani eateo. 
A vast number of labeli dre issuing from various parts; on one 
ray 6f the sun is " elarior t tenebris," on anottier •' ealiiM ipedo.'" 
In another part is a ship at sea, with the king on board) exposed 
alone to the fury of the tempeat, which is assailing him f¥om al^ 
quarters at once. The clouds are inscribed, " Jfetcit naufragium 
virtus," and " fmmola Iriumphatis." And at the bottom is the 
ntU-knowQ siiying of the philosopher Seneca, " Ecce ipectaculum 
dignutn, ibi quod respieiat Deui open sua MUntus, vir fortis cum 
tnatd foTtund eompositus."' A mnn resigned to the adversities of 
tbrtune, is a spectacle which the Almighty deems worthy of hit 
contemplation. 

The monument of Sir Paul Pindar [of whom we shall say more 
hereafter) states him to have been " faithful in negociatiou, and 
eminent for piety, charity, loyalty, and prudence. He was an 
inhabitant twcntj-six years, and a bountiful benefactor to this 
parish ; and died in 1650, at the age of eighty- four." 

Mrs. Mary Grigman left numerous bequests to the parish. 

" Now without this churchyard wall wai a tawaey leading to a 
Quiidrunt called Petty France, of divers Frenchmen dwelling 
there, and to other dwell ing-booses lately builded on the banks of 
tbe said ditch by aome citizeot of London, that mote regained 
tbeir own private Raines than the common good of tbe citie. Fof 
by means of the cawsey ralstid on the banke, and WylBge of honaea^ 
with other tilthiness cast into tbe ditch, the same beCame inforced 
into a narrow channel, and almost filled up with unsavory things 
to the danger of impoysoning the whole city. 

" For preven^oti whereof, and in a worthy and cItdritAble 
disfMMition of so honourable a citie, (in regard thbt this parish 
yiM greatly unpronded of the buriall fur theii* dead), that needi- 
l^pK cawsey or passage to Petty Fiance was ^iven by tbe citie to 
theeaid parish for the same intent; which they have (aince then) 
made good and firrae ground, walling it about with a good stronjf 
bricke wall, serving as a corner, and supplying church-yard bjr 
itself J and towards the charge thereof, divers good parishioners 
(that desire to be namelease) gave large and honest contribution. 
AikI because they would not ^ew themselves unthankfull to the 
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ritie foi M g;reat a benefit, their eipreMioD itandeth fixed oitr 
the gate at entrance into the aaid church-yard. 

*' This church-yard bring conwcrated the 4th day of June l6l7, 
the first man buried therein chanced to be a FrenchmaD borne, 
upon nhoae buriall thcie veraes were written ; 

"A FieDchmBn boioc, 

Bigbt Mutin de U TonK, 
Wai tbe fint nnn 
Wu buried in tUi gronna. 

"A icliooliiuiter he wa«: 
And this ft part of our 
Meere-nelghbonrlng point 
Of Pettj France imall bound. 

"So Martin of th« Tower 
Mar well b« laid, 
T'hBTe died in England, 
Yet In FTBnce wai laid.*" 

A monument with Persian character* ia this cburch-yard, out 
of tbe bounds of consecrated ground, is thua translated : 

'* This grare ia made for Hadgi Shaughsware, the chiefest 
•ervant of the king of Persia for the apace of 20 yean, wIm came 
from the king of Persia, and died in tns service. If any Persiaa 
Cometh out of that country, let him rend this and a prayer fi)r 
him ; the Lord receire his soul, for here lieth Mabomet 
Shaughsware, ^who was born in the town of NoToy, in Persia." 

This gentleman was a Persian merchant, and principal secretary- 
to the Persian ambassador, with whom he and his son came over to 
England. He was forty-four years of age, and was buried 
August 10th, 1636, the ambasaador himself, the junior Sbaughs- 
- Tare, and the principal Persians, attending the funeral. The 
ntea and ceremonies were principally performed by the sou, who 
sating crow-legged, alternately read and sang, with weeping and 
ngbing. This form continued morning and evening for the apace 
of a moutb, and, had not tbe intrusbn of tbe mob prevented. 
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would hare continned dnriDg the whole ata^ of the Peniaiu in thii 
country. 

The churcb-yard is now handiomely railed on each side of 
the tboronghfare, for foot paasengen from Bishopsgate Street to 
Broad Street. 

In the register book of the parish is the following (amongst many 
other*) carious item : 

" 1580. Paid for bn&d sad dflak for tbe riDE^ert, when tbej rang for tba 
death of the queen of Scots." 

However this may be characteristic of love for queen Elizabeth, 
it argues but little in favour of the humanity of the age. 

The items of charges (showing the careful regard for the poor, 
and reminding us of the disproportion btl ween FuUtalTs bread and 
his sack,) for the dinner at tbe consecration of the burial ground, 
Sth June, I6l7,are curious : 

£ I. d. 

" Paid for fbUT pieces ofl>eef, weighing 21 it. 6 lb II 3 fl 

twelve l^s of mutton I 14 

■ix lamhs and ■ half IS 

twelve chlckeo* 8 

grocery 14 

/inr points' of beeffoctbe poor 12 

£15 e 6 



Sir Paul Pindar bequeathed lai^ sums to this parish. 

At a small distance from the oorth ude of this church is a very 
narrow place, called Alderman's WAlk, nearly adjuiniog to 
which are a street and several courts known by the general oame of 
Old Bethlem. 

This was a priory founded A.D, 1246, by Simon Fitz-Mary, 
sheriff of London in 1247. This order consisted of brothen and 
sisters, who wore a star upon their cape* and mantles, probably in 
commemoratioD of the star that guided the wise men of the east on 

■ Buttocks of beet^ 
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their TiDit to «Dr Saviour, at hit birth in " Bethlehem of Jade*,** 
and these monks were to receive the bUhop and canons of Bethle^ 
hera whenever they sbonkl come to Eiigkiiid. King Edward III. 
grtmled it a protection, (which Stow says he had teen) for titt 
brethren. Militia betUa Maria de Bethlem, within the city of 
LoadOB, ID the fourteenth year of his reign. 

" The copie of an ancient deed of Gift, 

given to Bethlem or Bedlam, 

by Simon, theeonneof 

Mary. 

*' To all the children of our mother holy church, to whom this 
present writing shall come. Simon, the Sonne of Mary, sendetli 
greeting inlour Lord, Where among other things and before other 
Uudi) the high altitude of the heavenly couucells marvelousljr 
wrought by some readier devotion, it ought to be more wonihi)tped« 
of which things the mortall sicknea (after the fall of our first father 
Adam) hath taken the beginning of this first re|)uyriiig : Therefore 
forsooth, it beseemeth worthy, that the place in which the sonne of 
God is become man, and hath proceeded from the rit^n's wombe, 
which is iocraaser and beginner of man's redeniption, namely 
ought to be with reverence worshipped, and with beneficial portions 
to liee increased : Therefore it is, that the said Simou, sonne of 
Mary, having speciall and singular devotion to the church of the 
glorious virgin at Bethlehem, where the same virgin of her brought 
forth our Saviour incarnate, and lying in the cratch, and with her 
own milkc nourished; and where the same child to us there borne, 
the chivalrie of the heavenly company sang the new hyrane, Gloria 
in excelsis Deo. The same time the entreaser of our health (as a 
king, and his mother a queene] willed to bee worshipped of kings, 
a new starre going before them at tlie honour and reverence of the 
same childe and his most meeke mother ; And to the exaltation of 
my most noble lord, (Tenry, kinge of England, whose wife and 
child, the foresaid mother of God and her only son have in their 
keeping and protection. And to the manifold increase of this citie 
of London, in which I wut borne ; And also for the health of my 
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Hmle and the sooles of my pred«c«Mors and sncceamn, my father, 
mother, and my frimils ; And eapecially for the aonlet of Orey of 
Marlowe, John Duraot, Ralph Aehwye, Maud Hai^ret, and 
Denuia Hoiaen : Have given, granted, and by this ray preicnt 
charter here have confirmed to God, and to the church of St. 
Mary of Bethlem, all my lands which I have io the pariih of 
St. Buttolpli without Bishop^Bte of London, that t« to aay, what- 
soever I there now have or had, or in time to come may have in- 
bo«»e», gardens, pooles, ponds, ditches, and pits, and all their 
appurtenances, as they be closed in by their bounds; which now 
extend in length from the king's high street east, to the great 
ditch in the west which is called deepe ditch, and in breadth to 
the lands of Ralph Downing in the north, and to the land of 
the church of St. Bnttolph in the south. To have and to hold thtt 
foresaid church of Bethelem in free and perpetuall almes: Andabo 
to make there a priorie, and to ordaine a prior and canons, brothers 
and alsosisters, wheo Jesus Christ shall enUirge bis grace upon it. 
And ia the same place, the rule and order of the said church of 
Bethelem Boleaanle pFoftsaing, which shall beare the token of a 
starre opeidy in thei^r capes and mantles of profession, and for to 
say divine service there for the soules aforesaid, and all chhstun 
Boules; and specially to receive there the bishop of Bethelem, 
canons, brothers, and mesKngera of the church of Bethelem 
br evennoro, as often as they shall come thither. Aod that 
a church or oratory tiiere ahall be builded, aa soene as oura 
Lord shall enlarge hii grace, under such forme that the order. 
institution of priors, canons, brothers, and sisters of the visitation, 
conection, and reformation of the said place, to the bishop uf 
Bethelem and his auccesaors, and to the charter of his church 
and of his messengew, as often as iJiey iIihU come thither, us shall 
seeme them expedient, no man's contradiction iiotwithBtundiDg, 
■ball pertaioe for ererniore ; saving alway the services of the chiefe 
ktrda. as much as pertaineth to the »akl lagde. And to the mora 
surety of this thing I have put myselfe out of this land, and all 
mine ; and lord Godfrey, then chosen of the nobles of the citie of 
Bot»e bishop of Beibelem, and of the Pope confinned then by 
hie name iii England, in his name and of his successors and of hi« 
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chapter of hii chnrcb of Betltelem into bodily powesuon : I have 
indented and given to bis posfeiiion all the foremid lands, vfaich 
poweiNon bee hutb received, and entred in forme uforesoid ; imd 
in token of fubjectioo aod reverence) the said place in London 
without Bishoptgate shall pay yearly in the said citie a marke 
sterling at Easter to the bithop of Bethelem, his successors, or 
his messengers, in the forme of a pension. And if the faculties or 
goods of the said place (our Lord granting) happen to grow morei 
the said place shall pay more in the name of peniion at the said 
terme to the mother church of Bethelem. 

" This (forsooth) gift and confinnation of my deed, and the put- 
ting to of my seale for mee and mine heirea, I have steadfastly 
made strong, the yeere of our Lord God a thousand two hundred 
forty-seven, the Wednesday after the feast of St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist: these being witnessesi Peter the sonne of Allen then maiur 
of London, Nicholas Bet then sberiffe of the said citie, and 
alderman of the said ward, Ralph Sparling, Godfrey of Campes, 
Simon Co mi cent, Simon Ron ner, Rob of Woodford, Thomas of 
Woodford, Walter of Woodford, Walter Pointell, &c. &c." 

This priory having been tnppressed, in common with all other 
religious hounes, in the rdgn of Henry VIII., was purchased 
from the crown by the mayor and commonalty of London in 
15i6, and converted into a Lunatic Asylum, the friends of ihe 
patients paying a weekly sum for their support. At a court of 
aldermen held 7fh April 5th Edward VL it was ordered, " That 
the inhabitants within the precincts of Bethlehem should be 
from thenceforward united to the parish of St. Botolph without 
Bishopsgate, and to be allotted and chained to all offices and 
clrarges, tythes and clerks' wages excepted. In consideration 
whereof, the parson of the said parish was to receive yearly 30s. 
and the clerk 6t. Bd, out of the chamber of London. 

The priory enclosed all the estate and ground in length from 
Bishopsgate-street east, to the great ditch in the west, which waa 
called the deep ditch, dividing the said lands from Moorfields, and 
in breadth to the land of Ralph Downing, viz. Downing's alley 
on the north, and to the laud of the church of St Botolph in the 
Bonth. 
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Oa the dimlntioa of the priory tbi ntc and hada wen diapoicd 
«f to the citiKDs, and wera immedUlely leaaed ont to tenanta, and' 
eotiicly built upon, except about on acre at the oortb-««Bt extre- 
mity of Lower MoQr6eldi, koown by the modem appdlation of 
Broker Row, from the broken* ■bopa ther^ which was the aitUH- 
tion <rf the deep ditch before allniled to. 

In lS66t ri^ Tbomai Rowe, merchant taylor, aod lordnnayorof 
London, caiued tbia ground to be encloMd with a brick wall, Uy 
be a'common bnrial grouod, at alow lat^ to aacb pariabei in 
London as wanted convenient bnrial places : be gare it the dame 
tof the New Charcb Yard near Bethelem, and established a aeiw 
monto'be preached there on Whitannday annnaUy, which for 
many years was bononred with the presence of the lord mayor and 
aldermaDi bnt this custoin has long been diflcontianed, and th» 
bdrial ground ifant up. 

Tbe houses in Petty France, so calledon account of the refugee* 
diere, becoming ruinous, were pulled down, and New Broad Street 
erected on the site. 

"Next unto the parish chnrcb of St. Bnttolph was a faire innC 
fi>r the receipt of travellQars ;" thit> was upon the site of the present 
WhiteHart Tavern, but although that building is very andentand 
bears the date of 1480, yet Mr. Pennant states, that none of the 
original building was left, and adds, *' I believe that there are bnt 
very few houses in London remaining^ older thsn tbt time of qneen 
Elizabeth or Jamea 1." It is no wonder we have so few t till about 
tbe year 1200 there were very few stone houses, and iMoe tiled or 
alated ; they were built with wood and thatched with straw or reedh 
In the year 11B9, Richard I. ordered that they ahould be built with 
•tone to a certain height, and thai they should be covered with slate 
or burnt tile. This order was repeated, but it was long before it 
was obeyed.' 

Farther Northward of the church, near Half-Hoon Alley, iathe 
LoKDON WORKHOOSB, a large and convenient structure tot the 
reception, employment, and relief of the indigent and helpless, and 
the punishing vagrant and disorderly persons within tbe city and 
liberties of^ London. In 1662 an act of parliament was passed, 
by which tbe governors, consisting of the lord-mayor, aldennen, 

T 
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nd ftftjr-tiw cidaesh cfaMcn bjr the cmmioOi^aaiicit, i^m rcnMti- 
tMed a body corponfto, with kcoumm ani, Tbt lwd.«>«fDr fonr 
the tine baing wat appttintMl ywwJan* «f tba carpoMtiM, «rlairi> 
lMB.rilMrcil tar pnTckaae landa and laKaWaia to tte amdal nlnar 
»f£aoa.f and tfat camMao «aaa«il wMe 'e^owartd to nte li^ 
Mveral warda, prectncti, andpantbeaof tfaecity fbv iteaoppait. 
. Tlio acatemT ^wiebea, bMtdea ttwtr awnib«t% fbtmeir^ pUA (fcie 
lUUiiiff pkf Mak fei «Mk child th^ Iwd m the irdrkhaaiae ; Wl 
w<theyca«"17M,ithegiMNK»iaa-catn«'ttf » maletiaai th>*MrmoMt 
cUUrw pttid far by tht ptnabea to i^nck ibej hrioBgedi dmld 
he taktei intd tfaa ha««e j aad linc»lhai timeit hat beaa teaaAvedy 
that Mlf audi duldcen abDiiMibo tahan ht aa are camqittad bjr Ah 
ci^ vagiittttety faOod b«^iif >n the aticBb^ pUfering ob tht 
^ayK er IgriBgiiboM in uRwhabtifcJ plaook 

The children are drewed in nisaet cloth, witli i mmni "baift 
wpaa theia Iwcaata) iepKJntiti«g » |MBirhaj and' • abeap« «ilh 
•hwHalta», « God^t promiiemn ia aw infa rfa flwc^!' Th* beyt 
are taught to read and write, and the princi^M^ ptrt of Aan 
tieoc 'm tptt* in wearing; hc^ the ghls tee crafAo^ ift aMrrtg, 
tpiMwig. aaA atboi labow, by whMi they ato qanMed Cot 
teniae. Whe» at & pr^ier age, the boy» are htund appaco- 
Haa. to tMda^ oi lent ttr ae«^ aod the pA» ilae placed o«t ia 
lepntebia fianHiw. 

, Wjiea aanataMce b tieqiuiad tm the expenae* totadia^ the 
«0fhha«iQ the gewmoia apply *o *^^ ooHrt •( coOaaMO- 
oaUBci^ whcv w> saeh np^icatMn, oidaT the tnm ef £«00(r. 
Jft W paid by » preipMtiDDBte eaaevMeKk ba the leapeotiiK 
fonshet- in, the city. 

When, the ci^ gates- were pvlkxi down in vr^l, the Aebton 
in Lodgate, citUeoB of Loudon, were mneved tb a. part at dw 
house, iu apartments allotted for that parpoae;. and- ha% 
within these few year* th^ rei&eined* till rtmered to- Gtltaf»ar 
Street comptei. 

Ahttle lower down the Btreet,,on the west nde,.ia Mo. I69, a aery 
old bause, once the reaidenee of tim Paal Pisdar, aa etoiMst 
it ia new a publtv house, called 
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THE cm FAVL PIHDAB. 



** Tbis great and wealtby nerchont was early diatinguitbed by 
that frequent cause of promotion, the knowledge of langaagett 
He wa* placed sfipreiitice with aa Italian maiter, trarelled mucb* 
and vat appointed ambaModar to ihe giand ragnior by James I. in 
which office he gained great credit by extending the Engiii>h com- 
merce in the Turkish dotninlMis. He brought over with him a 
diamond valued at £30,000. ; the king wished to buy it on credit : 
thia the sennble iiKTchant declined, but favoured his majesty with 
the loan on gtda days : his unfortunate son became the purchaser. 
Sir Paul was appointed farmer of the customs by James, and 
frequently supplied that mooarch's wants, as well as those of bis 
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racccMor. He .ma nteemed wtrrlh .£S56,000. esclnriTe of bad 
ilebt*, ID the year l039. His charities were veiy great : be 
expoided luaeteea thoiuaod pounds in the repiurs of St. Paal's 
cathedral. He wa» rained by hie connection with tbia nnrortnnate 
monarch, and if I remember rightly, underwent impTitonmeut tar 
debt. Itis eaid that Charles owed him and thereat of the old 
* comminionera of the quetoma ,£300,000.; for the aecurity of 
which, in 1643, they offered the parliament £100,000. bat the 
proposal was rejected. He died Augast 22, l650, aged 84. He 
left hia afltdra in aach a perplexed state, that hia executor, William 
Toomea, unnble to bear the diaapp ointment, destroyed himself, and 
most deaerredly underwent the ignominy of the now almoat obsolete 
Terdict of /elo-de-u.* 

The worthy knight was greatly reputed during Us life, and was 
8 sterling friend to the poor of the pariah, to whom he from time 
to time gave liberal bene&ctioas, aa appears by the registers of 
St Botolph's parish. 

The foithful delineation of this antique hooae abore giveD* 
excludeathe necessity of any description from our pen. 

Formerly the city libcrtiea ended at Hog Lane, in Norton 
Folgate. 

Intliia hne^and the fields adjoini a g, hog^ were allowed to be 
nourished by the bakers of London, whence its name. ** Here," 
aays Stow, « are fair hedge rows of elm-trees on each side, with 
bridges and easy styles to pass over into the pleasant fields very 
eommodious for citizens therein to shoot, walk, and otherwise to 
recreate and refresh their dulled spirits in the sweet and whdlesome 
air; which is now, within a few years, made a continual building 
-throagbout of gardens, houses, and small cottages and the fields 
-on dther aide are turned into garden plats, timber-yards, bowling 
alHea, and such-like, from Hoiindsditch in the west, so &r as 
Whitechapel, and farther in the east." This verdant, and then 
agreeable and salnbrioos spot, doubtless when tiie care-worn 
dtizen would retire for the enjoyment of ruratity and quiet, is now 
covered by the equally celebrated, but not so inviting, the fragrant- 
smdling, pure, and deli^tful Petticoat Lane, with Its dirty and 

• Pennant. 
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dark alleys, wbence iMue those " encieot and fiah-like unellB," 
vhich remiod tbe hurrying posaenger that be is in the " Land of 
Israel," though not the land flowiag with milk aad honey. 
This ipot, although degraded from J^^^^ 

" Itt prlda of plaee," 'v.-':'.^' ^j 

waa once the scene of all that was courtly and magnificent : it 
was tbe habitation of great men. Here, in Petticoat lane, on the 
spot where dirt uid dnng heaps assume the place of the stately 
pala^ was the town residence i of the count GondamoTj 
ambassador from Spain, the land of etiquette and punctilio, 
where to have less than fifty quarterings on the escutcheon, or less 
than from ten to twenty names, at once stamps a man plebeian. 
** Gondamer," says. Granger, ** who became all things to all 
men for political purposes, might have been represented with a 
looking-glass in his hand, as St Paul is at Versailles. He spoke 
Latin to king James ; drank with the king of Denmark, bis 
brother-in-law, and beat each at his own strongest point, viz. 
politic* and tipting. He assured the earl of Bristol, when he was 
ambassador at Madrid, that he was an Englishman in his heart. 
He was also very gallant to the ladie*, to whom he frequently made 
|>reaenta. There, perhaps, never was & man who had so much art 
as Gondamor, with so little appearance of it." 

Nurtured in a nation which had all that chivalrons dignity, 
that heightened notion of honour, which Moorish gallantry had left 
to Spain when it receded, combined with that splendid enthnuasm 
which tbe torrait of Mexican riches then jusl poured upon it 
produced, count Gondamor is said to have been dazzled and 
impressed with the nu^ificence of lui own country, and to have 
brought with him all those ideas of state and grandeur which tbe 
close connection with the contemplators of visionary worlds, and 
the possessors of realnuof gold, might be supposed to inspire. 

With such elevated notions of his own and his nation's rank in 
the scale of nations, and appearing as the representative of the 
proudest state in Europe, it might be supposed that the situation 
of a palace sufficiently spacious and splendid for the reception of 
tbe haughty grandee would have be^i a subject of ^cessive diffi- 
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«nUy. But h« did find one I a^d foujjd it in Petticoat laoe! It 'u 
certtUD, ^at in a branch leading from Petticoat lane to Smock 
ai]ey, which was formerly bounded by hedge rowi of dm and 
otlwT trees, and had " very pleasant field* to walk in, insomnch 
that gentlemen uaed to have houaea there," ttood till within the 
last half century, a very luge qwdiaagalar manaioii, with coort 
yard, gatet, and all other appendagei of atate, and in which once 
mided that angutt personage count Gondamor, wboie name it 
retained till its final dilafndatioD. Tradition says it belonged, ib 
the reign of Elizabeth, to the earl of Essex. In the time of die 
Commonwealth, It was inhabited by CromwtAl's soldiers, probably 
a> a conMnnnication with the garriwin at Hoondsditch, and thencg 
Iwith the7ower, and also to preserve order and keep a sumillance 
over the eastern part of the metropolis. 

It was subsequently let out in tenements : Ita gardens coYered 
witii •mall cottages and sheds; and its once magnifieent apart 
menta tenanted by a colony of Israelites more skilled In bai^ning 
than in a knowledge of the proper distinctions of meum el tuurn, 
land infinitelymore noted for the canning than tbecaodoor of their 
transBCtiona, 

' It was purchased soeoe years since by the East India Company, 
whoeiected large warehonses on the site. 

On the opposite side of the street, wiAin sight of Gondaroot 
house, was a large house formerly occupied by llans Jacohson, 
jeweHet to king James I. : K was in a paved court called, fVom the 
liistorian Strype, ** Sttype's conrt," and corrupted into " Tripe^ 
court." In this bonse John Strype, the divine, biographer, and 
liistorian, dwelt. ' He bas left notices of this place of his residence 
In many parts of bis Work, which was then very difib^nt from its 
present state.* 

John Strype, a volamlnous contributor to English ecclewastical 
history and Uography,' was of German extraction, but born in the 
suburban parish of Stepney, in 1543. He was educated at St. 
Paul's School, whence in 166I he was removed to Jesus Coll^, 
and afterwards to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, He graduated 
M. A. in 166^ and taking orders was nonrinated to the perpetutd 

• Vmtlges,ftc.2uropcaolbg«dnt,HucIiie<M. 
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emsef •tTtaydm BofsiaEMeb Hv mi mm ■ftef rfppMlAtal 
miimier, tmf BM«r legnlwly iodsc^cd to A> liv^^ o# Le# 
Le^tM in Emot, in iriiwh parisk into HMbtM'a, llHrUerff 
bel»rt(p«igli»«r Mkted Hirka, wc wta ry to hmt Bw^)^, tend 
>tin Gcntiaaing: hia bmiMwaa BiSS. It ia tWogbt, thtrhin Mct^ 
deBMtocotti to flitM fiaitav tefpiNd Mr. 8b;pc.«tt)*'lii»itiwi|; 
MlMbomt tt) btswrickl Mtiqifitie«i ibe ftnt fruit «f whi^h w«» Ms 
paMierttini aWMied*' Bec fawwt icatlli wiMHEMi^ "- lArtd^ diielly 
torati'ghn «m1 HmntomattQatUt Md ihe anetgniria aP iht 
ebordh of England niKl«F Heirf ¥lll> Kiogr Edward VI. HdA 
qMCD Maf7 i. hi Ant! ««tci Mio, ivhich mlriAKa were priated lb 
«tic<»a«iMrtbe)a«tiD]7«lf Hi* •< AmMla of Ae ReftonUatioti,** 
4 Tola, folio^ began to be published in VJS&, and fftft not cottik 
pleted nntit 1^31. He ako pnbltihfid a* augfni«nted e<Ml»)ti of 
Stotf^ "Sufnjr of L«Bdonv" in 4 T«la. Mto, 1730; aad wai4 
iPBntfJe m Me beoeTactor to Engliih bivgnphf, by pablMih^ 
aepiMfcff, iDfeTiOTelUBMa, tbeliwta oPtheirKbbiilKipvCtan&et', 
barker, Orindat, «Mt Whitgill ; and in three Dtttivftturoei, Oioafe 
of tir Jotin ChAe, art TtWiaaa 9mitft, and biatnp AfRoer. Hi* 
AHgeacfe and dactneai prt>cirr«d brm coaaMerable cnonte- 
nanee from the leaden ef tbe chnrvh, witb whom be ml iA 
coiwfanC eormpotidetKe ;- iMd alAongh be WaV nat adequalet;f 
vzdted, be aeetofl to bare been rewarded witb voriein minor prelbrt' 
inenta. 

Thia laborims stndeBI was for tOMtf yeut ftcfor of Htiekaej-, 
inr wbicb be ipent nunf year* of (be tatter p«rt ef k>» Kll>, whiA 
traa piotoDged to the age of niMtj^tbtiF, Ini 6eattt uklnp ptaee id 
1797. Hia worka fet Mue tha« riler htv dottb- were nnicfa mg' 
kcted, but hare RDce rtaen in Tatue, fr«tii an iacrearing opioioii itf 
bit fnduitrf and fidelity, bttweftoruograeedby acylean^'the art of 
connection. Ria HA) of Citattaer, Ifc. baa been rtiprint^d at tbe 
Chreddon preav.* 

On tbe eat lide of the street, opposite Sf.Bdtttlpb't-ebareb, w 
IIonndRlitcb, ^ portton of wbiefa H m thiv wHfd,)' How atongatreef, 
and fortnerff a Sltbf drtcb, the 'receptacle fat deHd dogs, and all 
miunier of dirt. It was Temarkafcle, and' wcoDhy of mention^ an 
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the bKrtal-place of die tnitonm noble Edric the ranrdoerof liii ttn** 
mgn Edmund Ironaide, in fkronr of CsDute, who wid, *■ 1 ppprove 
the trauoa, bat deteit the traitor ;" and in conieqaence of thii 
ibeling, when Edric came to demand the wage* of bii gn.ilt and 
iafiuny, which be had been promiaed ahonld be the higbert rittw 
atiiHi in London, •* Behold the treitorl" Mod Canute f " and in 
confonnity witb hia ambition swiahet, place his bead on the loftiest 
part of the Tower of London." This aoitence was executed, and 
ttit; dismonbered trank was dragged bjr the heels fiom Baynard's 
Castle, having been, preTionsl| to decapitation* tormented mth 
borning torches ; the bead was exposed ai directed,, and the body 
flung into the foul Hounds-ditch, a £t place of sepidture fw 
ingratitude and villainy. 

: , This street was first paved in l£03. Itk a siaall court leading 
to Devonshire square, is a Meeting-house belonging to the reli- 
^ons society of Frieudsi usually dauHninated Quakers. Similar 
to all places of wordiip belougii^ to. this respectable and wealthy 
class of the community, the place is undistinguished by orpamenl^ 
and remarkable only for its plain and unadorned appearance. 

Some of the principal doctrines held by this class of religions 
dissenters (who have particular annual meetings, when they as»enw 
ble frooi all parts of the kingdom], are, that God has given to all 
men supernatural light, which being obeyed, can save them ; and 
that this light is Christ ;^that the life ought to be regulated accord- 
ing to this light, without which no man or woman is capable of 
understanding the Holy Scriptures, which they believe were given 
by the inspiration of God, and are toHie preferred to all other 
writings extant iu the world ; and do own them to be a secondary 
and subordinate rule of faith and practice, but the light and 
spirit of God they believe is the primary rule, because the holy 
scriptures were given forth ^, «nd do receive all thtar authori^ 
from, the Holy Spirit; but a measure or manifestation of the 
Spirit is given toevery one, that they may profit ; that in worship 
men and women oi^t to wut in the silence of all flesh, to receive 
immediately from the Lord, before they open ihdr mouths, eitbe'' 
<} prayer to the Almighty, or in testimony to the people; that all 
gUperstitioDB and ceremonies of mere human institution in religion, 
ought to be laid aside; as also^in civil society, such as saluting 
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one another, by the pulling off the hat. boning*' curtteying, and 
say ing you instead of (Avk, to a HRgle person, &c. ; that men and- 
women ought to be plain and grave in their apparel, sober and 
just in their conversation, and at a word in all tbeir dealings ; nob 
to Bwear or fight, or bear any carnal weapons for that end, hut to 
love one another, and to do good as much as is in tbdr poweK 

Near the west Jeod <^ Houndsditch was formerly *' a large iuoe 
for the recdt of trarellers, called the Dolphin, of «uch a ngne." 

DbvorsbiKB SfiUARt occupies what was once a single house, with 
pleasure grounds, bowling greens. Sic. formed by Jasper Fiiber, <me 
of the six clerks in chancery, ajustice of peace, and a freeman of 
the Goldsmiths' Company. The mansion, so large and elegantly 
constructed by a man of no property or figure, was ridiculed in 
some of the poems of the day under the appellatioD of " FUha't 
Folfy." 

After the ruin of its rain projector, it passed with rapid gacces> 
sioo to different owners, amongst others to Edward earl of 
Oxford, lord high chamberlain to qoeen Elixabeth, (who is recorded 
to have presented to that queen the first perfumed gloves brought 
to England) : the earl resided here, and it is probable that daring 
the time be held it, her majesty lodged here, in one of her visits to 
the city. It fell from him to the noble family of Cavendish; 
William, the second earl of Devonshire, died in it about the year 
162B. This femily had, however, resided in tlie ndghbonrbood 
many years, for it appears that Thomas Cavendiib, treasurer of 
the exchequer to Henry VIII. buried hia lady in Sl Botglph's, 
the parish church, and by will he bequeathed a legacy for its 
repmr. During the civil wars the house was formed into a convene 
' tide, which is alluded to by Butler, when, speaking of " the 
packed parliament," be says, 

" That lepieMnti no part o* th' nation. 
But Fiihei'i Tolly coDgregaUon." 

From the title of this noble lam^, the sqoafe aaraioed itm 
present name. It is of small dimensions, but has several good 
bouses, la the Borth-west comer is a, la^ house which was 
fohueriy the residence of Mr Samnel Dashwood, hid w»j*i of 
LiM>4(W ifi 1703. 
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It it'recorded in the register of St. Botolph Bishopsgate, tliBt 
Edward Alleyn, the benevoleot rounder of Dalwich College, waa 
boro near DevoDBhirc Honse in 1566, near where sir Francis 
Baring had his residence. Jeremiah CoHier, that enemy to plsy» 
and players, had yet the justice to term Alleyn the " Roscius" of 
bis age, and " that as he out-ucted othecg in hrs life, so at his 
death (otlnding to his cxteniire charities) he outdid himself." 

New Street is occnpied by very large and extensive East-India 
warehouses, which cover a space of nrne acres of ground, and 
reach from hence to Houndsditch. They are appointed for the 
reception of goods for private trade, which are of such import- 
ance, that a military guard is kept on the premises every night. 

The Old ArtiHery Ground, the Campus Martins of the 
Romans, was a short wuy north-east of I>evoQshrre square. 

This was ori^nally a spacioua field, called TVozfe Chie, from 
its being planted whh teasles for the use of clothworkers. It was 
afterwards let to crots-bow makers, who used to shoot there, but 
bang at length enclosed, with a brick wall, it afterwards was used 
as on artillery ground, to which the gnnners of the town resorted 
every Thnrsday, when they levelled brass' pieces of artillery 
■gainut a butt of earth raised for that purpose. 

The last prior of St. Mary Spital granted lo the gtmners of 
the Tower this artillery ground for thrice 99 years, for the use and 
practice of great and small artillery ; and king Henry VIII. gave 
the company a charter; hence this artillery ground became subject 
to the Tower; the streets, &c. compose one of the Toner hamlets, > 
and the inhabitants are still aummoned on juries belonging to the 
foourts held on Tower Hill. 

In the year IfiSB, the city being pot to great trouble and 
expence by the continual musters and training of soldiers, some 
brave and active citizens, who had obtained experience both at 
home and abroad, voluntarily eiercised themselveE, and trained 
np others in the use of arms, so that within two years there 
were almost 300 merchants, and other persons of distinction, 
qualified to teach the common soldiers the manageteent of their 
gons, pikes, and halberts, as well as to march and coantermarcb* 

. Ibese met every Thursday, each person by turns bearing office 
from tite corpoial to the captain ; and some of .these gentlemen 
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had the honour ef having a body of forcct under command at the 
^reat camp at Tilbury, in the year 1588, when the Spaniards sent 
against England their pretended " Invincibie Armada" and these 
commandera were generally called captains of the Artillery Garden* 

This noble exercise became afterwards discontinued for a long 
time, but was renewed in the year 1610, when screral gentlemen 
having obtaioed Ihe permission of king James I. undertook at 
their private expence a weekly exercise in the same artillery 
ground, and in the year 1662 erected nn armoury, in which they 
placed 800 sets of arms of extraoidinary beauty and workmanship. 

Tbe Artillery Company now greatly increased, and the people 
resorted to the artillery ground to learn to defend themselves and 
their country, and even many gentlemen from every county went 
to learn martial exercises, in order to teach them to luperintend 
the militia in the distant parts of the kingdom. 

King Charles II. when prince of Wales, enlisted hims«^ in this 
company, as-did his brother James duke of York. 

At length the Company being so much increased tfmt this 
wtillery ground was scarcely able to contain them, for they 
amounted to about 60OO, they removed to the New Artillery 
Groond, near the upper end of Moorfields, where they still 
continue to assemble. 

The followiug compontion claims a place -in our pages, from 
tiie beta it commemorates, and from its intrinsic poetical merit. 

" Tie FitmdalioK of the Amory of thtU remarkable Nurtery if 
Military Ducipliu eatkd (Ae Artillery Garden, I^ndon, was begun 
tobeerecfed the first day of May, v4i».i)oni. 166«, and wasfinisbed 
the last day of November then next following. Colonel Hugk 
Oamersley being then President ; Edward Pitree, Treasurer ; 
BMryPrtoMX, Marshall, and JoA» Bo^ham, Esq. CaptMue, and 
one of tbe Councell of Warre for thisKingdom." 

Upon which monument these lines following were composed : 

IrfndMi'fBDiloaTaadlieT Ctdzeni approved Love, eiercliing Armes In Hm 
ArtlUery Qardea, Loudon. 

THE FABUCEZ. 

This Architocture, Pbcanii of oni age, 
(AU Europe caaaot ihew hu S^uipase,} 
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It Uart fab HUtroK, wUdi Mtiliu 1^ ilon 
Of Jfen hii ArmlM, beinf JTart tUi Rtfcawn; 
Tbti Ftbricke wu by Mtri bii louldieti bfoucd. 
And Mart bli Annory'i thii Buildbf; muned. 

THE SOULDIBR'B HONMOR. 

It hold! Ave bnodred Armei, to faioith thoK 
That love their SoTerotgne and vill daunt his foei; 
They *pend tbeir time, and do not ipaie the coit 
To leame the me of Amei, there'i nothing loit, 
Botb ttme and coyne, to doe tbelt conntry food, 
Tbey'U Ipead It freely, and will loie Hh(t Uood. 

THE ALDB&UtAH'S LOW. 
Onr C9tj, Ixmdon, !■ a II07SII thing, 
For It li called the cbamber of onr King-, 
Wbow worthy Senate vtt isutt not fiwget, 
Tbelr Gi&nl and oar B«q««rt tAgatber-met ; 
Tbey cherlih nS| ani^ vrg do bqnour thei% 
Where Sauldleri find true love they'll love again. 

THE GROUND. 

The Qround whereon thii building now dptii aland/ 
The Teaiell ground hath becttofoie been named. 

THE DONOR OF THE GB01JND. 

And WiUhm, Pry or of the Hoipitall, 

Then of our bleued Lad^, whidi we call 

Saint Mary Spittle, withoat Bi&hopigate, 

Did pau by indenture, bearing date, 

Jannariei third day, In Henry'* time. 

The eighth of that nenie, tlie Oavent did coigoyne.- 

THE USB. 

Unto tbe Onyle of aU ArtUlery, 
Croue-bowei, band gnni, and of Archery. 

•na TEBH OF TIKRES. 

For fiill three tmndred ^eerei, excepting three. 
The time ma^idDg ve •hall nerer lee. 
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THB CODNCBI/8 OONPIRMiTION. 

Now hare tbe Noble Councel of oar King 
Conflrmed tbe nine, anil under Charlei hii win;, 
Wee now io exetdte, ud of that little 
TeueU (round, w* BDlarsed Bunt Murj, Sidttle ; 
Tttet we cat dojrn, and Oaideu added to It, 
ThankM to the Loidi that save ns leave to do It. 

A LOTAIX SUBJECT'S DESIRE. 

Long maj' thU woiks endnre, tnd ne'er decaj. 
But he inppOTted till the lateit daj; 
All loyall robjecti t* the Eia; and State, 
ynu nj. Amen, man^ pleene, or hate. 

M>a»cau.ui PnowB, 

Further down is Union-street, a very excelleut modern improve- 
ment, forming a grand line of communication from Spital Fielda 
charch to Smithfield. 

Near thii place was anciently the priory and hospital of St. 
Mary, called St. Mary Spital ; foncded by Walter Brane, or 
Brown^ sheriff of London in 1303, and Roaiabia wife, for canons 
i^^lar of the order of St. Augustine. The first stone was laid by 
Walter, archdeacon of London, iu the year lig? ; its boundaries 
vere irom Berward's Lane [near Widegate Alley,) towards the 
south, and extending in breadth to the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, towards the north ; reaching in length from King-street 
(or the High-street of Bishopsgate without,) on the west to the 
bi^op of London's field, called ToUesworth, [now SpiUI'Fields,) 
on the east ; and it was dedicated by William, bishop of London, 
to thehoDOor of Jetus Christ, and his mother the perpetual Viigin 
Mary, by the name of Domut Dei et Beatce Marite^ 

Several bequests of lands and tenements enriched this hospital ; 
amongst others, Edward I. gave by charter, for the repose of bis 
soul, some churches and lands in the diocese of Wintou, to secure 
the prayers of the prior and convenL 

In the time of Stow, a large part of the church yard beloDgiog 
to the bospital, from which it was separated by a brick wall, still 
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reig«Ded ; in thi* was a pulpit cross, resembling that in St. PhdI'b 
churchyard; Bdjoiiiing stood b liouie in which the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and corporation of London, were aceastomed to assemble 
to hear «ermons preached during the £aGter holidays ; for in those 
times, the spirit of devotion led to the appointing some prelate of 
eminence to discourse at lar^ on Christ's pasMOu ; in a sermon 
delivered at Paul's Cross on Good Friday; and on the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday following, a bishop, a dean, or a doctor 
of divinity, preached at the Spital coticeroing the Keturrection ; 
and on Low Sunday another learned divine rehearsed the substance 
of the other four in a fifth sermon. At these times, the lord 
mayor and corporation never failed in regular attendance, distin- 
guishing the days by appearing, on Good Friday and Easter Wed- 
nesday, robed in violet coloured gowns, and on other days dressed 
in BcarleL The great Rebellion of 1642 put an end to this pious 
custom, till the Restoration, when the sermons which bad been 
formerly preached at Paul's Cross, (now no longer standing) were 
delivered from the choir of the cathedral The great fire once more 
interrupted these sacred meetings, both at St. Paul's church and 
at the Spibil : some convenient church bang appointed for the 
reading of the Easter sermons, they were subsequently removed to 
St. Bride's or Bride, in Fleet-street, where they continued without 
further change, till the late repairs of that church compelled their 
removal to Christ church, Newgate Street, where they still con- 
tinue to be preached at their appointed periods. 

At the surrender of St. Mary Spital to the crown, it was valued' 
to expend £478 in the discharge of its charitable purposes, and 
nearly 200 beds were appropriated to the reception and relief of 
needy persons. 

In 1559, we have an account of a visit paid by queen EHxabeth 
to the hospital of St. Mary Spital : as usual, she seems to have' 
come with ull state and grandeur, attended by *' one thouseud men 
in harness, with sheets of mail, corselets and morrice pikes, and ten 
great pieces, the cavalcade being followed by drums, fiiites, and 
trumpets, two morrice drums, and two while beart in a cage." 
This happened during the mayoralty of sir William Hewit, and in 
all probability the purpose of her visit was in pursuance of the 
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custom tbeu in obeervaoce of boDonriiig the Spital aenOon wiA 
the presence of majeaty. 

< " Here," aayt StoWf" I may not amit an especial matter, because 
in my remembrance, nor also (in my reading,] I find not tbe like. 
On MoQday in Easter weeke, being April) 21, 1617, our most 
gracious soreraigne king James, being gone on his jonmey to 
Scotland, it pleased divers lords and others of his majesties most 
honoorable privie conncell, to ^ *isit this place of St. Mary 
Spittle, and there to remain in company (during tbe sermon tjme,^ 
with tbe lord muior. Sir John ILemman, and bis worthy brethren 
the aldermen of this city. The sermon being ended, they rode 
home with the lord maior to his house neere Bilingsgate, where 
they were lovin);ly and booourably both welcommed and entertained 
with a most liberall and bountifull dinner, and all the gentlemen 
attending on them. Tbe lords were, the right reverend father in 
God, George lord archbishop of Cuoterbury, sir Francis Bacon 
lord keeper of tbe great scale of England ; the earleof Worcester ; 
the lord Lisle lord chunibcrlaine to his majesty ; the lord bishop 
of London ; the lordCarew ; the lord Knivet ; sir Julius Caesar ; 
sir Thomas Edmonds ; sir John Digby, with divers other knights 
and worthy gentlemen, &c. And the preacher was Martin doctor 
Page,ofDetford, in Kent. 

" Tonching the antiquity of this custom, I find that in the yeere 
1398, king RiL-hard having procured from Home contirmation of 
such statutes and ordinances as were made in tbe parliament begun 
at Westminster, and ended at Shrewsbury, he caused the same 
confirmution to be read and pronounced at Paul's Crosse and at 
St. Mary Spittle, in the sermons before all tbe people. Philip 
Mai pas, one of the shariSs in the yeere 1439, gave 30f. by tbe yeere 
to the three preachers at the Spittle. Stephen Poster, maior, in 
the yeere 1594, gave £40 to the preachers of Paul's Crosse, and 
-Spittle. I find also that the aforesaid house wherein the maior 
and aldermen doe sit, at tbe Spittle, trasbuilded (for that purpose,) 
of tbe goods and by tbe executors of Richard Rawson, alderman, 
and Isabel bi* wife, in the yeere 1488. In the yeere 1594, this 
pulpit being old, was taken downe, and a new one set up, the 
preacher's face tamed towards the south, which was before towards 
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the west. Also a large hoiue (on the eut nde of the uid paipit) 
was then bailded for the goreroon and children of Chriat's Ho»- 
pital to sit in ; and this wai done of die good^ of Will^un £lkin 
alderman, late deceaaed. But within the firat yeere, the wme boose 
decaying^ and like to have fallen, iras againe (with great coM] it' 
paired at the citie's charge.'" 

Iji the year 1736, a part of Spitalfields, (then called Lolleswortb) 
VM dug into for tbe purpose of obtainiag clay for nukiog bricks, 
and several earthen nms were found full of athes and bones, wbich 
were easily traced to the Romans; each of those rases contained, 
besides, one piece of copper money, bearing the superscriptimi of 
the reigning emperor ; some were of tbe reign of Claudius, some of 
VespusiuD, someof Nero, of Antooinus Pius, of Trajao, and many 
others. Other nrns were likewise funnd in the same place made 
of white earth, with long necks and handles; some of theaewere 
empty, but a great part bore evident marks of having onte cob-^ 
taioed some liqnid which had long since soaked throngb. A 
qnantity of phials, and curionsly formed glasses^ were brought to 
light at the same time, some of them exhibiting the rarest work* 
munship ; they were nearly all of fine chrystal, and^contained watei 
little differing in clearness and taste from commou- spring water ; a 
part were filled with oil, which appeared upon examination to be 
very thick, and possessing an earthy taste ; some were supposed to 
have balm in them ; whilst a considerable number were so much 
broken and injured by breaking through the clay in which they 
had lain, as to render conjecture unarailing. 

Several fine specimens of cups and other utensils were likewise 
discovered, the outside of which exactly resombled coral ft>r smooth- 
ness and polish : Roman characters were printed at the bottoms of 
them ; some peculiarly shaped lamps were next dug up, composed 
of un artificial mixture of red qnd white earth, beautifully wrought 
together ; several images of about a foot in length, one represent- 
ing Pallas, the others some of the inferior ddties ; one other somI 
vase was discovered, shaped like a hare sitting on her Ibrm, tbe 
mouth of the pot being contrived between tbe ears of the animal. 
^ In the same field were found lereral stone coffins coDtaining tbe 
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booei of mea, in all probability Umm of lome udeot Briton* or 
SasoDB, e&et the Romaoa had witfadrawn fVom tbe govenunent of 
tbe island : there were aUo found the skalls and bones of men witb- 
out coflina, or rather wbote coffins were conaumed ; a great ntus- 
ber of large iron nails were dug up with them, limilv to tboK 
uie d in the wheels of carts, each of them as thick as a man's S,agBT, 
a quarter of a yard long, and the top of tbe hud two inches over. 
Ston gives a minute account of all these things, and it is possible 
be was an eye-witnesi to the <act, as be particularly dcKribes each 
article, and aays that many of them were in his posseanon at the 
time of his narrating the circumstance. Wesholl ther^ore conclude 
with an extract from tus deacriptioa of the afiair i " Those nayles 
(says he) were more woodered at than the rest of the thing* tbete 
found, and many opinions of men were there uttered of diem, 
namely, that the men there buried were mnrtbered by driving those 
nayles into their heads ; a thing unlikely, for a smaller nayle would 
more aptly serve so bad a purpose, and a more secret place would 
lightly be employed for such a burialL 

" But to set downe what 1 have observed conceniiag this matt^, 
I there beheld the bones of a man lying (as looted) the head north, 
the feet south, and round and about him (as thwart his head, along 
both hi* sides, and thwart both his feet), inch nayteswere found* 
therefore I conjectured tliem to be the nayles of his coffin which had 
been « trough cut out of sooie great tree^ and the s^me covered with 
a planke of great thicknesae, fastened with sach uayles, and I there- 
fore caused some of the nayles to be reached up to me ; and found 
under the broad heads of them the old woodskant tamed into earth, 
but still retaining both the graine and tbe proper colour. Of these 
nayles (with the wood under the head tbeieof) 1 reserved one, a* 
also the nether jaw of the man, the teeth being great, sonnd, and 
fixed, which (amongst many other monuments there found) I 
have yet to shew, bat the nayle lying dry, is by scaling grevtly 
wasted." ■ 

Amongst tlie antiquities found in Spitalfieldswasagreat ossuary, 
(a vase, or om, destined to eacloae the a^hes and the ronuns oftbe 
bones after the body had been consumed upon the funeral pile,) made , 
of glass, encompassed with fine parallel circle*, and containing a 
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mouA of a ivhiter m^l, ^DiisirBi preaented to ftir ChrietopbcT 
Wkq, wtw'ledged It in -the maseora of tlie Royal Society. I point 
«et thns aa a meana of diaeoveriag the mntieiit Roman precincttor 
t4w' cityt Ttte eemctrie* nraat h&ve been iritbont the walla, it 
beinf « wiah and expreaa law af the tweWe tafalea, that m ome 
tkMM it AMried wJlAm ike wiUh.» 

l%at 'ioolen^ bodies in a aepalchre wa> the earliest and most . 
aneient'Siode af^burial'ie indiapatable, and was uted by the Eg:yp- 
tiana from ^e earlieat 'period, aa we may leant from the pyramida 
Bawenath^. 

iB'sacceediDg ages the burnmg of dte' bodies of the dead rame 
imaf^Mon, and wa« adopted, etthei ftom alter of any insult 
beiwg flfieKd 'to the corpae by exhnmatioi), <» from an idea that 
t^ vital principle of piineea waa carried to heaven in the fiolmeR, to 
khA aa demi-goda ; or whether iafener poaona thought tOTeach 
beavcn that way, is now oi^ a conjecture. It is certain that the 
Qreek* used iocremation as early at the times of the Trajan war, 
aa sppeus fVen Homer's descripUon of (he ftmeral rites of 
KtreelnS': bnt^iey also used interment, of which Plutarch gives 



The Sonauderived'tlKireuBtom of burning the dead fh>m tiie 
Oreelci, and used it principrily, till tbe general introdDction of 
dtrietianity. VetPliny sayi, ** that 'burning among the Ronmns 
-was ^BOt an ancient cuatom, tbeywerefwmerly iDterred. Butaltfr 
Iwing eagaged-in ^oag -mn, tiiey ^onnd ttiat the-dead Were dug ap 
Again ; this-cnsUm was introdneed : 'tbeKfaire,many fenities conti- 
used ^ Uieieot mode of bnriol) ftr in tlie Oornt^ian ftmily, 
Hylla, the dicttftw, is said to ^tetbe fiiM person burned, and be was 
mliing to be so fooBBioe^ ftnriBg Aa* he alioutd be sored aa-be 
had bebarad'to Caim ftfarias, ius enemy, whsae body be cauaed to 
be 'dag vp and qut intQ the rivei Anie." 

But whether they burnt or inhumed the corpses, they baried 
e^tbo* the «sheB,«r the bodies, in 4e»p)es or p4acc»of drvtBeworiMp. 
MeMmJawsiKir Oartites, DorCbTiatittHs, for eentsriea aAerthe 

• FsaaaBt, 
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inlrodactioo of ChrtetMnitjr, preaaawd to m^K Ood'i temple the 
depoMtory of the detd. 

Among the Roeauiis Done bat the emperor wd the resUl ntpnt 
'wevemllowed b; the lairs of tlie twdvetHbte* to be buried within 
tite walk of tbe city. 

Bot though they bvmt their dead, yet the Roniaira alwayi 
inhnmed their aahes. The most ancient bnried witbin their cities, 
and every one vra> allowed to bury in hia own hoate, garden, or 
yard. But this cuatom bein^ lonthsonieand perniciontin its effectH, 
it waa interdicted. According to the lawyer Ulpianas, in after-t^ea, 
tbe emperor Adrian, almut ISO A. C. epocted a penalty for any 
wbo should preanme to bury their dead in the city, and tlie lame 
penalty fbr any magistrate who should consent to or connive at it. 

The Ramans generally buried near the highwaya, in fields netu- 
the roads, appropriated to t hat purpose, that the passengers might 
•ee the graves, and be reminded of their own mortality ; and as 
Varro tells us, Lbence tbe inscription on the moDuments, " Siste, 
viator ;" — Pause, traveller. 

Tbe mode of burial in church was introduced into England by 
Cuthred, king of the West Saxons, in tbe seventh century, pre- 
viously to which inhumation wqs perfo rmed in the open Geldi. 

Cuthbert, teoih archbishop of Canterbury from St, Austin in 708, 
procured leave from the pope to use the church yard for the pur- 
poses of interment. 

As late as IO76, during the reign of William the eonqnefo^, 
LaoAranc, archbishop of Canterbury, by an order of coHncil 
passed at Winchester, forbade burial in churches. 

Just without Bishopsg^te, was a bridge over the stream thut 
encompassed the city walls, called the town ditch. This ditch wv 
begun bythe Londoners in 131), and completed about 1213. in 
thi: IStbyear of Ibe reign of John. ItiKHs200.feet broad, and con. 
structed for the defeoce of the city. It w"* frequency cleansed, 
and contained good fish, but it has l<»g since been built on. 

Bisfaop^ate Street Without is very wide from the church to 
Norton Folgate, and contains many excellent houses, occupi^ by 
merchants and tradcanea of great ramect^aKty and afflpence. 
The street has been recently MacadamiMed, but how much the 
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measure has tended to the cleanlineu or improvemeat, ne will leave 
to those who have most experience of it,— only reaerving to onrsel vw 
the right of thinking, that a little additionul Boiae, occasioned by 
the rattling of carriages over the etooes. is preferable to the accumu- 
lation of dirt, and the oceans of mud which must be waded through, 
to cross the nmd in winter, or the whirlwinds of dust to bee 
teredin summer. 



A list of Aldermen of BhhopsgtUe Ward, from 1681 to ike 
present lime. 

Sir Jonathan Raymond, elected in 1681 ; but not being elected 
lord-mayor, resigned hit place. 

Sir Owen Buckingham, elected in 1718, served the office of 
sheriff the same year, and that of lord-mayor in 1705, 

Sir Joseph Lawrence, elected ia 1713. 

Sir Edward Beecher, elected in 17I8 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1732, and that of lord-mayor iu 17i8. 

Sir Robert Godshall, elected in 1732 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1736, was chosen lord-mayor for 1742, but died in the office. 

Sir Samuel Pennant, elected in 1742 ; served the office of 
shenffin 1745, was" chosen lord-mayor for 1750, but died in the 
office. 

Sir Matthew Blakiston, elected in 1750 ; served the office of 
aheriffin 1754, and resigned. 

James Townsend, esq. elected in 1769 j served the office of 
sheriffin 176g, and that of lord-mayor in 1779. 

Samuel Swain, esq. elected in 178?. 

Sir RobertCarrGiyn, hart, elected in 1790 ; served the office 
of sheriff the same year, that of lord-mayor ia 1798 ; is the present 
alderman of this Ward. 



END or BISBOPIOITB WARD. 
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Wbich w neariy io tiie centra of the city, took its netne 
fimm its piiDcipal itreet, where formerly wa* held the Bread 
Marlbet, ia whiclv by order of Edward I., in the 30th year of bia 
ragn (130^, the baben of London were compelltMl to idt bread 
in tfaeopcB narketonly, and not in their shop* or boosei; and 
to bare tcmt hnlt-molei in the year, at four Mveral term^ 
to^^detenDiDeofeoormitiesbelwi^ng to theftud company." 

It ia bonoded on the north and north-west by the ward o( 
FanAiiffton Witfaio, on the wett by Caade-Baynard ward, on the 
■oath by Quseiriikhe wud^ and on the eatt by Cordwainera ward. 
It comprises Bread Street, Friday Street, Diataff Lane, parta of 
Banng Lane and Watling Street, with tfaeeaat lide of Old Change, 
htjm the mraer of St. Angoitine'a church to Old Fish Street* 
•nd tbe north aide of Old Fiih Street and Trinity Lane^ with that 
part of 1^ aoQth side of Cheapside between Friday Street and the 
comer of St. Mary-le-Bow churchyard ; and is divided into thir- 
teen precincts, governed by an alderman, twelve common council- 
tarn, th^teen constables, thirteen inqnest-men, end a ward 
beadle. 

There are two churches in this ward, Atlhallows and St, Mil- 
dred's, both in Bread-atreet, which is a well-built open atreet, 
tunning neariy due south from Cheapside; on the east side of 
vbich, vbeie it is iutaraected at right angles by Watling Street, is 
tiie parish church of Allfaallowa Bread Street, wtuch received that 
name from its bnng detUcated to all tbe Saints, and fmn ite 
local situation. It is a rectory of v^ uioent foundation ; die 
patronage of whit^ waa oi^nally in tiie prior end cawHis vf 
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Christ Church, vrho presented Watkia de Sonnebrea to it in 
1384, and in 136$ conveyed it to Simon Itlip, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in conaequence of favours conferred on them, and it 
has ever since continued a peculiar attached to that see. 

On the 5th of September 1559, the stone spiral steeple was 
broken down by a violent storm of thander and lightning, about 
nine or ten feet front the top, which very nearly crushed a man to 
pieces, and killed a dog he nas playing with. The spire was 
mtirely taken down, to save the parish the eipence of the repairs. 
John Dunston gave £300 towards rebuilding the church in 1620, 
and £12 per annum for ever. It was demolished by the fire in 
]666, rebuilt by sir Christopher Wren iu 1684, and the tower 
CMupleted in Ifi97, at the expence of the public; and serves not 
only for the inhabitants of its own parish, but for those of Sb 
John the Evangelist, annexed to it by. act oF parliament. 

Allhallows church consists of a plain body of the Tuscan order, 
seventy-two feet in length, thirty-live in breadth, and thirty in 
height to the roof, with a square tower of the Doric order eighty- 
six feet in bright, divided into four compnitments, with arclies 
near the top, and surrounded by pyramidal pinnacles.; The key- 
stones over the windows are formed into carved heads* ttpdbetween 
each is a large festoon. 

The interior is paved with Norway ook : the pulpit carved and 
enriched with cherubims, and the sound-board veneered. In the 
gallery, at the west end, is a fine organ, and the altar is well 
adorned and beautified. It is of the Coria^iau order, with archi- 
trave, cornice, and pediments, fluted columns, and freize. Un- 
der the large cornice is a radiance, and at each end of the cornice 
a lamp with flaming tapers, carved in wainscot; above the whole 
are the armorial bearings of England in fretwork. 

Amongst the monuments mentioned by Stow, was one to the 
memory of Richard Read, alderman, who served and was. made 
prisoner in Scotland in 1542. Henry VIII. bring in distress for 
money to carry on the war with Scotland, the twelve city, com- 
panies lent him £31,s63. 6s. 8d. on mortgt^e of the crown lands 
fbi' that purpose. This not being sufficient, the king afterwards 
tent commissioners into the city, to assess the Londoners in an 
aibitmry manner, by way of benevolence. To this proceeding 
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the above-meatiaed Richard Read not only objected) but absc^ 
lately refused to pay the sum demanded ; for which be was presaed, 
and lent to Scotland to lerve bb a common Boldier, where he was 
taken prifloner, and af^ undergoing many* hardships was com- 
pelled to pay a considerable ransom for hia liberty. Heaven be 
pmged, the days of luch despotism are over in England ! 

In the 33d of Henry VIIL two priests quarrelling in this 
chiircb) the one drew blood from the other, for which all the 
services of the church were suspended for a month ; the priests 
were committed to prison, and afterwards enjoined the penance to 
go before a general procession barefooted, barelegged, and bare- 
headed before the children, with beads and books in their hands, 
from St. Paul's through Cbeapside, Comhill, and the oUier 
public streets of the city. 

There have been several eminent rectors of this parish. 

At the comer formed by Friday Street andWatling Street, 
formerly Uuod the small parish church of St. John the Evangelist. 
It was also called St. Werburgh. About the year 1361 here was 
a perpetual chantry founded by 'Williara de Angre, citizen and 
merchant of London, for the souls of himself and Margaret his 
wife, and also of John Kingston and his wife. It is a rectory, 
founded about the same time with AUhallows, and was also in the 
gifl of the priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, {till conveyed 
with that church to the archbishop ofCanterburv, who still retains 
it asone of the thirteen peculiars. 

The site of this church, which was destroyetf by the fire of 
l666, and iwt rebuilt, is converted into a burial place for the 
parishioners, and though the parish contains but very few houses, 
it has a separate vestry and two churchwardens. 

'On the east side of Bread Street also, a little to the ''south of 
Basing Lane, is ]tbe parish church of St, Mildred Bread Street ; 
•o called from its situation, and its dedication to St. Mildred, niece 
of Penda, king of the Mercians, who having devoted herself to a 
religions life, retired to a convent in France, whence she returned, 
accompanied by seventy virgins, and founded a monastery in tbe 
Isle of Thanet, of which she died abbess, in the year 676. 

It IS a rectory, founded about the year 1300, by lord Trenchart, 
ofStAlban's, but it had neither vestry room nor church yard* 
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until I4S0I when ur John Chadwortb, or Shadnorth, by hia will 
gBTfl ■ vettryand church-yard to the psrishiouen, and a panonoge 
honsG to the rector. This vrorthy knight« who waa mayor in 14BI, 
wa> buried id tlu* charcb, nod bat thi* ** obite cooKcrated to bis 
bappy memoriall :— 

" Here I^Ut a man, that iUth and works did ena. 

Like fiery chatloti, mount blm up to heavui ; 

He did adorn iblt churcli ; irheii words are weak. 

And men fctget, the HtId; itonet will ip«ak. 

Re left u land, thli UtUe earth Urn keeps; 

Theie black wordi monmerti and the aurUa weepa," 

The old church was burnt down in 1666, and the present build> 
ing erected in 16S3, by air Christopher Wieo. It connats of a 
■pacioua body, enlightened by one lai^ window on each of the 
four aides, with a circular roor. The length of the church is 
aixty-two feet, ita breadth thirty^ix feet, the height of the aide 
walls forty feet, and to the centre of the roof fifty-two feet. At 
the south-east corner is a light tower, divided into four stages ; 
whence rises a tall spire, the altitude of which i» one hundred and 
forty feet. The frvnt of it is built of freestone, but the other 
parts of brick ; the roof is covered with lead, and the Boor paved 
with purbeck stone. Within is a neat wainscot gallery at the west 
end, in which is a good organ ; and the pulpit is highly enricl)ed 
with carving: the altar-piece is also , handsomely adorned, and the 
commaDion table stands upon a foot piece of black and white 
marble, enclosed with rails and balusters. 

The advowson of this church was anciently in the prior and 
convent of St, Mary Overy'a in Southnark, by whom it was granted 
in the year 1533 to John Oliver and others for a term of years ; at 
the expiration of which it came to «r Nicholas Crispe, in whose 
ibmily or assigns it sljll continues. 

This worthy baronet and citizen, bom in 1B96, was bred to 
business, although hdr to a vast estate. He made successful specu- 
lations in trading to the coast of Guinea, and was the firm friend 
and loyal subject of Charles L eiid his son, both of whom be aided 
with money in the most desperate atate of their misfortunes. He 
waa a courageous and prosperouB man, and lived to enjoy hia old 
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port of ftmKr'general, after the feitoration of Charlea 11^ having 
pused ihrougli many dangers frota bis fidelity to the houw of 
Stuart. He died kmd after be was made a baronet, in hii 67th 
f eai^ in l665, leaving a very large estate to his grandson. He was 
interredwith bis ancestors in the parish charch of St. Mildred, and 
his heut was sent to the chapel at Hammersmith, where there is a 
sfaoit and plain inscription upon a cmotaph erected to his memoiy, 
or Father upon that monument which he erected in grateful com- 
1 of the gloriouB martyr, king Charles I. of blessed 
I the inscription placed there in air Nicholas's lifetime 
tells us, Dodsr which, after his deceaae, was placed a small white 
marble Qm, upon a black pedestal, containing his heart. 

Lloyd, in his memoirs, gives us a very high idea of his activity 
and enterprise, as well as of the signal services which he rendered 
the king. *' One whHe,*' says lie, " yon would meet him with 
tiiousands of gold ; another while, in his way to Oxford, riding in 
a pair of panniers, like a buttetwnoman going to market; at other 
tines he was a porter carrying on his majesty's interest in London ; 
be was a fishermsn in one place, and a merchant in another. All 
the succours which the king had from beyond sea came through 
bis hands, and mortof the relief be had at home was managed by his 
conveyance." 

As to tbe character of this active, generous, and loyal person, 
he lived beloved by the great, prayed for by the poor, aodnniver- 
sally esteemed and regretted by all ranks of people. 

Opposite Distaff Lane, at the south-west comer of Little Friday 
Street, in tbe way to Basing L^ne, is a flat pavement, with a 
single row of trees. This is the ule of St. Mai^ret Moses. 
This church was sometimes called St. Margaret Friday street, 
and is numbered amongst tbe most uicient foundations in this 
city ; for it was given to tiie priory of St. Faith of Horsham <« 
Hersford, in Norfolk, by Robert Fitzwalter, in the year 1 108; 
which gift being confirmed by a bull of pope Alexander III. in 
the year 1 166, it was possessed by the prior Leonard, till the sup- 
pression of their convent by Edward III. as an alien priory ; when 
thechnrch of St Maigaret devolved on the crown, in which it has 
continued to this day. 

Its name of Hoies, or Moyses, vms derived- from some andent 
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benefactor or bnilder. It was destroyed in 1666 by fire, and never 
rebuilt, but anaexed to St. Mildred's; and the yearly value of the 
two livings fixed by act of parliament at £l30 per auQum, in lien 
of tithes. One part of the site of this church was sold to the city, 
fbrwidening the street betweoi Friday Street and Bread Street; 
and the money which arose from the sale thereof, was applied 
towards paving and beautifying the church of St. Mildred. The 
otfier portion of the site is now a burial ground fur the parisbiiHiers 
of St. Mai^ret's parish. 

jn Bread Street Milton was bora, of whom Dr. Knight, in his 
•' Life of dean Colet," speaking of the scholars of St Paol's 
school) says, — " None of our poets were so well known abroad as 
he ; so that before the fire in 1666, the very house in Bread Street, 
where he was bom, was frequently, out of curiosity, visited by 
foreigners, of whom he was held in the highest admiration," 

John Milton, the most eminent of English poets, was bom 
in Bread-street Dec, 9tb, l608. He received his early education 
from a learned minister of the name of Young, and was afterr 
wards placed at Sl Paul's school, whence lie was removed, in his 
17th year, to Christ's College, Cambridge, where he gradn- 
ated M.A. and seems to have distinguished himself by the purity 
and el^ance of his Latin versification. The original purpose of 
Milton waa to enter the church, but his dislike to subscription, 
and to oaths, which in his opinion required, what he emphatically 
termed, <* an accommodating conscience," prevented the fulfilment 
of this intention. On leaving college, therefiire, he repaired to 
his father's house, who having retired from business, had taken a 
lesidenceatHortonjinBuckinghamshire. Herehepassed fiveyears 
in studying the best Greek and Roman authors, and in the com- 
poation of some of his finest miscellaneous poems, including his 
Allegro and Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas, That his learning 
and talents had by this time attracted connderable attention, is 
proved by the production of " Comus," at the solicitude of the 
■Bridgewater family, which was performed at Ludlow castle, 
iu 1634, by some of its youthful members; as also by his 
*' Arcades," part of an entertainment performed before the countess 
dowager of Derby, in the same manner at Hurefield. In l638, 
having obtained his father's consent to travel, he visited Paris, 
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where, he was iDtroduced to Grot'iua, and tlience proceeded 
succesairely to Florence, Rome) and Naples. After remaining 
abont 15 monthi, he returned to England, and in tiie year 1643 
married Mary, daughter or Richard Powel, esq. a magistrate io 
Oxfordshire : thii lady, howcTer, becoming disgusted with his 
political principles, left him at the expiration of a few weeks, under 
pretence of paying a visit to her parents, with whom she remained 
for the rest of the ;year : this domestic difference was happily 
accommodated through the medium of their friends, and in 1645 
he published hisjuvenile poem, in Latin and English, including, 
for diefir8ttime,the" Allegro" and " Penseroso," His celebrated 
controreray with Salmasius soon afto' followed, which origitiated 
in the latter writing a defence of Charles I. and of monarchs, under 
the title of ** Defeniio Regis," at the instigation of the exiled 
Charles I(. IMQlton entitled bis reply, ** Defenaio pro popnio 
Anglicano," 

He acquired by this production a high reputation both at home 
and abroad, being lisited on the occasion by all the foreign ambas- 
sadors thenin London : he also received from government a present 
of jEIOOO : he however bought this triumph dear ; an afFtrction of 
the eyes, induced by severe study, terminated, as his physicians 
predicted, in irremediable gutta serenu, owing to his exertions on 
this occanon. When the Restoration took place, Milton tonght 
reftage for some time at the house of a friend. Hii " Defences" of 
the people, and "^Iconoclastes," were called,iD, and ordered to be 
burnt ; but the author was reported to have absconded ; and in 
the act of indemnity which followed, his name formed no objection. 
About this time (his lose of sight requiring the kind assiduity of 
female care,) he was induced, in his 54th year, to take as his third 
wife, Elizabeth Minshull, of a good family in Cheshire. He now 
resumed the poetical studies which he had for some years laid aside, 
and left in repose to meditate upon the lofty ideas which filled his 
mind :^the noble result was, his immorUl " Paradise Lost," which 
was finished in 1665, and first printed in 166?, on a small 4to. 
The sum which he obtained for it, shows the wretched price of 
literature in that day, being£5. in hand, with a contingency of £'15. 
more dependant upon the sale of two more impressions, the copy- 
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right, subsequently howeT«r, ■till remaining hii own i A publion 
tioii of his Familiar Epistles in Latin, and gf some academical 
exercises, occupied the last jrear of his life, which repeated, fits of 
the gout were now rapidly bringing to a close. He sunk traiiquiUf 
noder an ediauition of the vitttl powers in Noverolier 1674, wbes 
be had nearly completed hia 66th year. His reiaaiaa, followed by 
a Bumeroua and splendid train of mourBera and attendants, were 
interred in the church of Cripplet^te, where the elder Surnud 
Whitbread has erected a monumeut to hi* memory. 

In Breed Street was fn-merly Buckingham House, the tows 
reudence of the noble family of Statford, saris of WitUhiK^ mi 
dukesof Buckingham. Humphrey Stafford, duke of fiuckin^m, 
was killed at the battle of Northampton, figjiting for HsBry VL 
Hia grandson Heory, friend of Richard III, when heKbelW 
against the tyrant be had raised, traa beliieaded without arraignnwni 
or jbdgm^nt, at Salisbury, His son Edward, duke of Bucking* 
hAm, was beheaded on Tower Hill, a sacrifice to the intriffue* of 
Cardinal Wolsey: 

In this street, also, was one of tlte sheiiffs' piisons, called Bnsad 
Street Compter, of which Stow gives the following aconant:— - 

" Now on the west side of Bread Street, amongst diven fmie and 
large houses for naercbaots, and faire inns for passoigers, had yee 
one prison-houw. pert^ning to the sberilli of London, called the 
Compter in Bread-street, but in the yea« l^$S the pnMners were 
removed from thence to one other now compter ia Woodngtreet^ 
provided by Che cities purchase and bnilded for that pnrpose, the 
cause of which remove was this : Richard HuAaud, pastelar (or 
pastry-cook), keeper of this compter in Bread-ttreete, being a 
wilfnll and headsbvng man, dealt (for his owne advantage] herd 
with the prisoners under his charge, having also servants such as 
himselfe liked best for their bad usage, and would not for any 
complaint be^efarmed; whereupon, intheyeere lSS0,5ir Rowland 
Hill, heing maior, by the assent of a court of aldermen he was 
sent to the gaole of Newgate for the cruel handling of his prisoners 
and it was commanded to the keeper to set those ironsoa his l^^es 
which he called the" widows almes." These heworefrom Thursday 
till Sunday in the aftemooa, and being by a court of aldenoen 
released on the Tuesday, was bound in an hundred markes to 
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obMrre'froin tliencefortli an ad made by the common conncell, for 
tbe ordering of prisonen in the compter*, all whicli, nptwitlutaQding, 
he continued m before, irbneoSe myielfe am partly a witnesae, for 
bdog on a jnrie to enquire agaimt a sesstODS of goele delivery in 
tbe yeere 1552, wee Iband the pritonera hardly dealt with withalt 
fi>r their achates and otberwiie, aa al«o that thiera and strumpet* 
were there lodged for fonr-pence the night, whereby they might be 
safe from aearchea that were made abroad, for the which enormitiea^ 
and othen not needfol to be recited, he waa indighted at that 
-session, but did rubbe it out and could not be reformed till this 
remove of the pritoners, for the house in Breid-streete was his owne 
by lease, or otherwise, so that he (»>u1d not be put from it. 

Note, that jaylors buying ^eir offices will deale hardly with 
pitiful! prisoners." 

The removal of the pnson was ultimately cfiected in 1535. 
The following abstract is from an act of common council, held 
Sept. 19th, on the third and fourth years of Philip and Mary, for 
tbe removal of the counter prison oat of Bread-street into Wood-> 
street : " By reason of divers hindrsnces, injuries extremities, 
and displeasures done unto the prisuoers in Bread-street Compter 
by the keeper* of the same, who hiring the house of the Goldsmith* 
Company, would not many times suffer the sheriifs of London, 
who stand charged with the prisoners, to use them so well as they 
had purposed ; whereby the city hath been much slandered, law 
and good order* broken, and poor prisoners too much abused. 
Therefore was the prison removed to a house belonging to the 
city, situate in Great Wood Street, where the sherifls aD<l their 
officers are to keep courts, &c. ai they had Iwfore been used in 
Bread-street At which time it was also enacted, that the said 
counter in Wood-street should never hereafter for any cause 
whatsoever be letten out to any other ose or person, &c." 
" Friday Street took ita name from the market held thereSby the 
fishmonger* on Friday. It is now occupied by merchants of 
opnience and extenuve trade, principally in the Manchester cotton 
goods. The street runs nearly parallel with Bread-street, from 
Cheapside to Old Fish-street. 

The part of Cheapside iu this Ward between the church of 
St. Mary-leBow and Friday -street, was' formerly called GoId> 
smith's row, and distinguished by t*tow as the most beautiful 



frame and front of fuit hou*« aud abopa Kithia all tbe wtdl* cf 
Loudon or elsewhere io Eitgtand, l>uilt by Thomas Wood, gold* 
■mith« and Due of the aberifili of Loudaa iu tht year 1491- U 
contained ten d<*e]liag;-houaes and fourteen lliopt,. all in ooa 
frsm^ unifonnlf built four atoiiet bigb» beautiful towarda tbe 
■treet, with the GoltUmiths* anai, aud the lilaeneBt of Woednoeot 
in memarjj of hia oucne, tiding on monatrouB besita; all wlucb 
lias cast in lead, ddiLj: painted over : tlwae he gave tu the Gotd" 
amitha, vitb a alock of mott^ to be lent to young men who 
tnbabU^d these abopa> Tbe frani waa neml; painted and gilt ever 
in IS96, dudng tbe auysralty of air Ricbard Martin, who retided 
in one of the banaea. 

At tbe oartb-eaat comet of Bread-atreet, ia 1595, in digging a 
TBult, at the depth of fifteen feet a pavement waa found, like tbe 
wmnon footway, and at tbe further end, at the channel, waa 
diacevered a tree «awe4 into &re atepa,. which were donktlcs^ 
made aa over some biook tnimii^ towarda Wulbrook.^ and near to 
it there wer& found lying along, the trunks nf two other lai^ 
trees,, the ends of which wen sawed off, and th& waod was as 
aottud aa when first felled. Thta was an additianal proof of the 
elevation of tbe city in thia part, which we baie before n^eotiiuied 
in our account of Aldgate Ward. 

The portion of WatliDg-vtieet in tbU Vwd is included between 
tb^ church of St. Augu&tioeand Ailhallowc 

This Btreet, called by Stow Watbeling, and by Mland Athe- 
ling 01 Noble-atrael, was one of the ptiocipal Roman military road% 
and waa the militaryf oi pnetoriun way. (Vide Atap of Roman 
JUondoa.], 

The load Qommenced at Dubri$ (Dover) on tb« Kentish coast, 
and. passing over Barbam X)owu to DitroverBKBh Canterbury, 
crowed Harbiedown, and passed by Boaghton-street, Judde-hilt 
(an enrjimpment}. Stone, Beacon Hill, Bapchild, and Sittang- 
bourne, ia a strait line to Dtirolevtaa, which antiquaries have 
placed at Bapchild. Sittingbourne, Feversbam, Milton^ Lanfaam, 
aud Nvwington; hence up Chatham Hill to DnroevbriviHm, 
'Rochester ; the road here crossing the Medway, passed through 
Cobham park by Sbinglcwetl ta VagtMocte, Southfleet; or as 
^ome sayi Maidstone, Northfleet, kc. Pasung Stcnewood, th« 
Brent, Dartford, to JfotiiomagMt, which is stated to hav^ been 
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near Crayfbrd, thoui;h the exact situation has been gtefttly 
dispute<l, the Wittling^treet puBsed over Bexley Heath and 
Rhooten Hill ; and probably Inking a circuitous route by Le«> 
ilhani, joined whmt is called New Cross, till coining to Kent- 
street, it continued to St6ne-9treet, crossed tbe Thamea at Do*v- 
gBte, near die Roman miliurium or mile-itone, now called 
London 6lDne, in Ceniron-ctreet, and keeping atone the line 
which is still called Watling-street, at the end of which it took 
a northerly direction to Aldersgate-street and Iieldoa, now called 
Islington ; thence throagh tbe HoIlow-way and over Humpstead 
Heath, till it it came to Stilioniaea near Brockley Hill, and 
proceeding by Colney-street and Park-street, skirted tbe western 
side or Verulamittih, now St. Albui's; thence continuing in a 
Aortk- westerly direction, and passing through Kedbum and- 
Market-atreet, it passed into Bedfordshire near Magiovmum, or 
Dunstable. The way then continued to Cardigan in South 
Wales, intersecting in iu line tbe Ikenild Street Road, tbe Via 
Fossata or Foss-way, and other of tbe principal Roman ways, 
racea of which are stilt to be seen, and particularly in the 
vitnirity of St, Alban's, and other towns of antiquity. 

Besides the ouiin roads of the Romans, which will claim our 
attention again, at a future period of our work, there were many 
vicinal branches, denominated via, or streets, which greatly facili- 
tated the increase of civilization in Britain, and induced reciprocal 
intercourse, by the additional means of travelling thus alfbrded. 

Watling Street is now narrow, but contains many excellent 
houses, and is a place of considerable traffic and business. 

In Busing Lane, a portion of which, to the comer of Horn Alley, 
is in this ward, is a very excellent tavern, culled Gerard's Mull. 
Tliis was formerly a house of considerable note, of which we shall 
extract Stow's account, only premising, that when calling tbe 
place in question, " Gisor's Hull, corruptly called Gerard's Hall," 
the twofold appellotion may have arisen from the circumstances, 
that in the year 1340, when sir John Gisor was sheriff, Gerard 
Bat was mayor of London, ami it is not improbablethut the house 
thence took its double designation out of compliment to the chief 
officer of the city, and Stow says, in bis account of the temporal 
government of tbe citie,— 

" In this yeere, ((240) aldermen of London were cboseo, and 
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chan^ yeerely, but that order lasted not long. Gerard B«t 
yiai B^ine elected Mayor for that yeere to come, but the Iciog 
Vould not admit him." 

After stating that Baeing Lane was in the tweotielh year of 
Richard II. called the Bukehouse, Stow goea od to narrate that, 

** On the sooth aide of this Lone, is one great house of old time, 
builded upon arched vaults, and with arched ^tes of stone, brought 
from Cone, in Nornumdie. The same is now a common ostrey for 
the receit of travellers, commonly and corruptly called Gerard's 
Hull, of a gyant said to have dwelled there. In the high roo&d 
hall of this house, sometime stood a large fire pole> which reached 
to the roofe thereof, and was said to be one of the staves Uiat Gerard 
the gj'ant used in the wurres, to runne withall. There stood also^ 
a ladder of the same length, which (as they said] served to ascend 
to the top of the stage. Of later yeeres, this hall is altered in 
building, and divers rooms are made in it. Notwithstanding the 
pole is removed to one corner of the hall, and the ladder hanged 
broken upon a wall in the yard. The hosteler of that house said to 
me, the pole lacked luilf a foot of forty in length. 1 measured the 
com[ragsthereof, and found it fifteeneioches. Reasonof the pole, 
could the master of the liostery give me none, but bade me reade 
the great chrooicles, for there he heard of it. Which answer 
seemed to me insufficient : for he meaot the description of Britanie, 
for the most [rart drawne out of John Leyland his commentaries, 
(borrowed o f my selfe), and placed beforeReyne Wolfe's Chronicle, 
as the labours of another, {who was forced to confess, that he never 
travelled further than from London to the University of Oxford,) 
here nril^Dg a chapter of gyants or monstrous men, hath set downe 
morematter than troth ; as partly (against my will,) 1am enforced 
hereto touch Mr. G. m his briefe collection of historie#, (as be 
termethit,) hath these words:— 

" Jlhe writer hereof, did on the tenth day of March, in theyeere 
of our Lord iSOi, and had th£ hum m mt/ hand, t/ie tooth of a man, 
which weighed leu ounca of troy iceight : and the tkuU of the tame 
man m extant, and to be seme, which will hold Jive pecket ofwheale ; 
and the skirt bone of the same man, ii six foots wt length, atid of a 
tnorvellous greatness, — this saw K. G.* 

• R. O, ate the iiiLtials of Richard Grafton, who wrote s work entitled, " a 
Brief Colleclion of Histories." 
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« The eiTour thereof is thas: he affirmeth a stoae to be the 
tooth of a nuD, which stone, so prore<], having no shape of a 
tooth, had neither skull nor shin bone. Notwithstuading, it is 
added in the said description, bat b^ conjectural symelry of 
those parts, the body to be twenty and eight foot long, or more. 
From this he goeth to another like matter, of u man with a mouth 
sizteene foote wide, and so to Gerard, the giant, and his staSe. 
But to leave these iUbles, and retunie where I left. 

"Out of this GUors's hall, at the first building thereof were 
made diverv arclicd doors, yet to be seene, which seem not suffideut 
for any great monster, or other than men of common stature to 
pass thorow. The pole in the hall might be used of old time, 
(as then the custom was in every parieh} to bee sett up in the 
aummer a may-pole before the |)rincip8ll house in the parish or 
streete, and to stand in the hall, before tlw serine, decked with 
holme and ivie, at the feast of Christmas. The ladder served for 
the decking for the may-pole and roofe of the hall. 

"In the year 1M5 sir John Gisors, mayor and pepperer, was 
owner (and perhaps builder) of this house, from him it descended 
to Mr John Gisors, mayor of London, and constable of the tower, 
in 1311. In the turbulent time of Edward II. he was charged 
with several hareh and unjust proceedings, and being summoned 
, to appear before the king's jnsticts, to answer to the accusation, 
he and other principal citizens fled, and put themselves under 
the protection of the rebellious barons. It remained in the family 
until 1386, when it was alienated by Thomas Gisors. 

"So that it appears that Gisor's hall," says Stow, "oflate 
time hath been called Gerard's hall, for Gisor's hall ; as Bosom's 
inn for Blossoms, Bevis Marks for Bnry's Marks, Mark-lane li>r 
Mart-lane, Billiter-lane for Bel setter' >-lane, Gutter-lane lor 
. Guthu run's- lane. Cry or Cree charch for Christ church, St. 
Michuels's at Qoem for St. Michael's at Com, end such others." 

In OUT opinion, however correctly the original etymologies t-f 
the names in questions may be traced, in the present instance it 
is very far fetched, and shows but little of the old chronicler's 
astuteness, who could find no word closer in its origin to Gisor's 
than Gerard's, which bears little affinity in sound or spelling, 
except that each commences with G ; and is something similar to 
Flaellen's comparison of Macedon and Monmouth, each bearing a 
umilar initial letter. 
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Tbe hall, as it new reinainsi » ahorn of its liononTs. The 
giant's pole hss been cut up uud burnt for tire-nood, tlu ludder 
hua rotl«d nwuy, and no truce \b left of the giant but a clumsy 
wooden figure in front of the building, more like the figure hend 
of n Dutch dogger than the effigies of a giant. 

THB VAULTB BENEATH GEBARD'B BAU. UtXt 



are »liU remaioiog. iilthongh partitioned off into different cellars, 
and a great portion of the height of tlte vault lost frocn tbe ground. 



having been cantickrably elevated (nearly 10 het abore iU origin^ 
flooring.) Our illiutnitioo depicla it ha cleansd from all ob*trHi> 
tioii, and with the windows (now cloaed up,} opcib The columoa 
■re in excellent cooditiou and wem little affected by the corrasioa 
of time, a quality which the Caen stone particularly poMesK*i 
being eaiily carved by the chisel to the most delicate foliage, sad 
cverf architectural decoration, aad jet capable of preserviog the 
sharp crisp edge given by, the tool for a very long period. 

The sir John Giaors' aboi-e meotioned were both jMpperar$t 
a title which may require some esplanatiou. 

The term grocer was orignally employed to distinguish a dealer 
in grott quantities, in opposition to the mere retailer, though now 
extended to all who deal ia either way in the "mystery of grocery," 
« terra, in this iustaoee, by the way, rather oddly applied. The 
qiore ancient designation, however, of this fraternity, was that of 
pepp4reri, on account of pepper b^ng the principal article in 
which they dealt. 

The fraternity were first incorporiited by a cliarter fiom 
Edward III. in 1345, which was renewed and confirmed by several 
Bucceediug mouarchs. A peppwer was still, however, not un- 
freqneutly a distinct business, and continued so till as late « 
period as ifi59. In that year a quantity .of p^per having been 
taken in a Spanish carrack, was purchased from the queen at a 
good price, by certain exclusive dealers in that article. The 
^ocers, however, endeavoured to undersell the pepperfTS, by 
making other importations of tbeir own, which caused the latter to 
petition her mnjesty, that no pepper might he imported for thraa 
years, whi:ch would enable them to keep tbeir eaga(;ement with her 
majesty ; and to induce her to do so, they promised not to raise 
the price of pepper above three shillings in the pound. 

Among other ptivilegM anciently possessed by this company, 
was that of eaatniuing aU weights used in this city, and inspecting 
and. correcting all irr^ularities and abnaes ofpersou cxercisiac 
the trade «f a grocer, in the city or suburb*. 

The east side of Old Change, between Walling Street and Old. 
Fish Street, is in this ward. 

] t was formerly callwl the King's Excbaoge, and was the sent of 
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the King'« Exchanger, who delivered out to the other exchangers 
through the kiDgdomtheir coining irons, and received them again 
*hen worn out, with fia account of the sums coined ; neither was' 
any body to make change of plate, or other maia of silver, unlns st 
this place. 

The hontea in old Fwh Street, (a portioa of the north side of 
which is in this ward) were at first but moveable boards or 
atalls, set out in market days, to shew the fish that was offered for 
■ale; but the Fishmongen procuring licences to set up sheds, they 
grew into shops, and " little by little to tall bouses, of three or 
fonr stories in height," and thence called Fish Street. " Walter 
Larke, fishmonger^ mayor in 1349, had two shops in Old Fish 
Street, over against Saint Nicholas church, the one rented fiv 
sfttV/inrff the yeere, the other JPour Shillings." Some trifling dif- 
ference now exists as to the rent paid for a suitable shop in London. 
Fish Street is no longer known as a market, or place of much 
buuness or traOic. 

In Distaff (properly Distar) Lane, which| is in fact but a conti_ 
nuation of Basing Lane, running into Old Chaoge, is Cordwainer's 
Hall, a handsome structure fiiced with stone, containing several 
excellent apartments for the convenience of the company, and the 
residence of the officers. In the greet room are portnuts of king 
William and queen Mary. 

The Cordwainers were incorporated by letters patent, granted by 
king Henry IV, in 1410, by the uamA of the Cordwainers and 
Coblers, the latter of which names was then far from despicable, 
as it signified not only a shoemaker, but a dealer in shoes, and it 
does not appear that the word shoe-maker was then in use- 
King Richard II. marrying the daughter of Wenceslaus, king 
of Bohemia, the English by her example wore long peaked ehoes^ 
tied to the knees with silk laces, or ulver chains, gilt The excess 
to which this preposterous ^hion was carried, occasioned tbe 
passing of an act of parliament, in the reign of Edward IV. in 
which it was enacted, that no cordwainer or cobler within the city 
of London, or three miles of it, should make any shoes, galoshes, or 
huieaus; that is, bootsor buskins, withany fyke or polyn, exceed- 
ing tbe length of two inches ; to be adjudged by the wardens or 
governors of the same mystery in L.ondoD; nor should they presume 
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to sell or put upon the legs or feet <if any persou, any shoes, boot*t 
or buskins, oa Sundays, or on the Teasts of the Nativity, or Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, or on Corpus Christi day, on the penalty of 
paying SOs. for eadi office. 

The company by a late charter are styled " the master, wardens, 
and commonalty of the mystery of Cordwainera of the city of 
London." They are governed by a master, fonr wardens, and a 
court of assistants. 

The following is an extract fh>m the act of parliament, Q George 
II. respecting the penalty of a joumeyinan shoe-maker, pawning 
his master's goods. 

" It was enacted, that if any journeyman shoe-maker, or other 
persons hired as sach in the bills of mortality, shall after the 24th 
of June, 17S3, be accused by the master employing him,ofhaving 
purloined, sold, or pawned, or exchanged any boots, shoes, slippers* 
cut leather, lace, lasts, or other materials for making boots, &c. not 
bdng the proper goods of the person accused, any justice of the 
peace, upon complaint on oath, may issue his warrant to bring 
before him the person accused, and on his appearance ordefiiult 
may proceed to examine the lact, and on due proof, ather 
by confession or on oath, may determine the same, and 
convict the ofiender, and award ~ reasonable recompense, and 
levy tbe same by warrant on the goods and chattels of tbe ofiender, 
rendering the overplus ; and for want of distreis may cauae the 
oftnder to be whi pped n the parish where the offence was committed ; 
and on a second cmmctton may commit him to the house of cor- 
rection for any lime not exceeding one month, nor less than four- 
teen days." 

** Every person who shall buy or take in pawn, from any jour- 
neyman or other person, any boots, shoes, or materials for making 
them, not being the proper goods of him tliat sells or pawns them, 
shall, on conviction, make sufficient recompense in two days after 
the feet shall be determined, as shall be awarded, or else be subject 
to distress or such punishments as are hereby inflicted on jonmey- 
men : any twojusaces dwelling within tbe bills of mortality, upon 
complaint on oath, may issue their wanrttatfor searching in the day 
time the house of such person as they ihaU suspect to have recdved 
any such goods so fraudnleatly embezzled, ond on refusal may 
D D 
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break open any such house, and any peraou opponog luch aearch, 
A)r^te 110. to any one who will ioforin within two calendar 
anonthi ; and if it shall appear on oath, or on search, that such per- 
son liath in his custody any such goods, the jaatices shall restore 
them to the owner, and oblige the party oScudlag to make satiiu 
taction to the owner, and on refusal of the party so to do, he shall 
be Subject to the Jike penalties as are hereby inflicted on the 
journeymen. 

" All persons retained in the making up any boots, shoes, ftc. 
for any one master, and shall neglect the performance thereof, by 
buffering them selres to be employed by any other master before 
they shall hare completed the same and finished the work first 
delivered to them, on conviction en, oath before one or ntore 
jnsbce^ shall be sent to the house of correction to be kept to 
hard labour for any length of time not exceeding one month." 

By the statute of William I. and Mary, leather shaved, 
liquored, and curried, is made subject to the view, search, and 
seizure of the master of the several mysteries c^ the Cordwainers, 
Currieis, Girdles, and Sadlers of the city of London, according 
to Stat, 1 Sac. 1. 

The boundaries of the Goldsmiths' Row above all-aded to 
between Friday-struet and St. Mary-le-Bow church-yard, are 
narked by Stow as between the Standard and the Crosse in West 
Cheape (Cheapside,) 

'Of this Standard Miv Pennant says :— I canned well fix the 
place where the old Standard in Cheape stood. The time of its 
{foundation is unknown. It appears to have been ruinooa in 
1442, at which time Henry VI. granted a licence for Npairing it, 
together with « conduit in the same. This was a place at wbicb 
executions and other acts of j astice were in old times frequently 
performed. Here in 1293 three men had their heads cut off for 
Ktcaing a prisoner arrested by a city officer. In 1351 two Gsher- 
vnen were beheaded at the Standard, bnt wtthave no particulan 
•of £he offence they hnd committed. In 1 46l John Davy had his 
liand cut«fi^ for striking a man before the judges at Westmipsterj 
«iid iy isgg Henry IV. censed the blank diarters niade by 
Kchaid II. to be burned her^ as libels used to be burnt by the 
<0(BDniKin bapgman a few jrears since. 
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But tbeue acts had tb«. stamp of Ic^lity to wnctioK thea. 
Many barbarous executioiu occurred in the fury of popular com- 
motioDs. Richard Lions, an emineat goldimilh| and late ^eriff 
of the city, was in 1381 [with sererel others] cruelly beheaded 
here by orderof Wat Tyler. Lions was iDteired in the church of 
St. James Garliclthithe, and on his tomb (long unce removed] was 
a figure ID a long floweied gown, a large purse hanging in a bek 
from his sboutders, his hair short, his beard forked, a plain hood 
falling back and covering his shoulders. At the same time num- 
bers of forrign merchants, especially Flemings, were dragged 
from the churches, and the Shibboleth of " bread and cheese" being 
put to them, (wliich they pronounced <* brot and cawse'"] they were 
instantly put to death. lii 1450 lord Say, high treasurer of Eng- 
land, lost his head at the Standard, by the brutality of Jack Cade. 
Shakespear has left us an admirable descriptiou of this tragic eveiil 
in his secoDd part of Henry VI. 

Whether Watkin Shtpletou, bishop of Exeter, suffered by the 
{wpular fury on this spot, is rather uncertain ; some imagine that 
he was beheaded at a cross before the north door of St. Paul's, to 
which church he was flying for refuge, and unfortunately seized 
by the mob before he had taken sanctuary. 

Id front of one or two of the houses now built od the site of the 
Goldsmith's Bow, are small carvings of birds and animals, pro- 
bably old signs with whi cli it was the custom to ornament and dis- 
tingnish the shops. 

Thesesigns, which stood in the frsutof every respectable trades- 
man's house, or strech^ over the pavement, were perfect nuisances 
to the paiisengere, and obstructed the free circulation of the air. 
They were originally symbolical of tjie trades carried on, iiut 
afterwards remained attached to the houee, although the buuness 
was changed. 

In the beginning of the last century* the signs in the stueete 
were so cumbrous, that tlie iron work alone of a sign irequentJ^ 
wdghed five or six hundred pounds. In 1763, an act of par- 
'liament was passjsd for the better regulatioaAf the streets, when 
signs were taken down. Some yet remain ; the hosier has his gilt 
sheep dangling from his shop front ; the angler, has his fish pendant 
from his window ; and the snuff..teUer, ha *' braw John Highland- 
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At Measrs. Hoare's banking bome, in Fleet Street, there is the 
leathern bottle ttiU remaiaiag'. The tvo fith at Metsn. Rundle 
and Bridge's ; the bible and oniirn, atMesan. Rivington's, &c. &c* 
But sigDi are non principally conSoed to public houKs* and in 
general are merely written up, and the effigies are fallen into diauae, 
and in a few year* will ponibly only exiit in the recordi of the 
antiquarian, or the col lection of a Tirtnoio. 



A litt of Aldermen of Bread Street, Ward, from 1689 ta the 
presettt timt. 

Sir Henry Tulse, knt. elected in 1^79; "erred the office of 
sheriffin 1674, and that of lord-mayor in 1684. 

Sir Edward Clark, knt. elected in 1689 ; Krred the office of 
sheriff in 169I, and Ibat of lord-mayor in 1697. 

Sir Richard Hoare, knt. elected in 170S ; terved the office of 
sheriff in 1710, and that of lord-mayor in 1713. 

Sir Robert Baylis, knt. elected in 1719 : aerred the office of 
aheriffin 1725, and that of lord-mayor in 1799. 

SirStephen Theodore Janton, bail, elected in 1748 ; Krved the 
c^ce of sheriff in 17*0, that of lord-^nayor in 17S4, and on bring 
chosen chamberlain, resigned. , 

Brass Crosby, esq. elected in 1765 ; served the office of sherifF 
in 1764, and that of lord-mayor in 1770. 

Sir J. Langten, knt. elected is 1799) and served the office of 
sheriffin 1796. 

C.Hammerton, esq. elected 1797, and served theofficeof sheriff 
in 1793. 

John Ansley, esq. elected in 1800; served the office of sheriff 
in 1805, and that of lord-mayor in I8O7 ; is the present alderman of 
this waid. 

EKI) or BREAD STSBBT VIRP. 
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TAKBB,ita name from London Bridge, whirh, when covered with 
building*, formed thrae of the fourteen precincta into which the 
Ward waa divided. It is bounded on the soutli by Soathwaric and 
the rirer Thames ; on the east by Billing^ate Ward ; on the 
north bj Langboura Ward ; and on the west by tlia Wards of 
Candlewick and Dowgate. 

The Ward comniences at the Mathem eitremity of the bridge, 
and eztesdi northward up Fitb^treet Hill and Gracechnrch-atreet, 
to the corners of Lwnbard and Fenchurch-streela, including all 
the bridge^ the greater part of the alleys and courts on the east 
side, and all the alleys, <»>urts, and tanes on the west side of 
Thames-street, (called Upper Thames-street), as fur as the east 
fide of Old Swan Lane iDcl(ui*e; part of Michael's, or Miles Lane, 
and pan of Crooked Lane. It is divided into fourteen precincts, 
viz. the three of London Bridge, three in Thames-street, three in 
Fish-street Hill, the upper and lower precincts of St. Leonard 
Eastcheap, the upper precincts of St. Benedict, or Ben'et 
Gracechorcb-street, and Alihallows Lombard-street. It is governed 
by an aldermaD, fifteen common councilmoi, fourteen constables, 
fifteen inquest men, and a ward beadle. 

The principal streets are Fish-street Hill and Gracechurch-street, 

and the principal structure* the parish churches of St. Magnus and 

■ B 
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St. Benoet, the Monument, Fishmougen' Hallj and London 
Bridge. 

At the north-eut corner of the bridge, Bt the weit end of 
Lower Thames-Btreet, stands the parish church of St. Mugnns, 
■o called from the saint to whom it was dedicated, who suffered 
martyrdom at Ciesarea in Cappudocia, A.D. VjS, during tlte 
reign of the emperor Aurelian. Alexander, the Roman governor 
of the province, after exposing the martyr twice to be coosamed 
in the flames of a furnace, and thrice to be devoured by wild 
beasts, became he would not sacrifice to idols, at laat commanded 
him to be stoned to death ; end when the spectators thought he wu 
dead, he suddenly called out from under the heap (so say the 
legends ! and who ventures to doubt such authority ?] and called on 
the Lord to take his soul in peace. The date of the foundation of 
thischurchisnot known, butthe chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
built upon the bridge by Peter of Colechurcb before 1309* was in 
this parish. 

iD&ncient records this church has Qk addition of,"at the foot 
of London Bridge." It is a rectoryj'the patronage of which tVas 
anciently ip the abbots and convents of Westminster and Bermond- 
Arc, who presented alternately, till the' general suppression of 
iboDasteries, when it fell to the crown. In 1553 queen Mary, by 
letters patent, granted it to the bishop of London and his suc- 
cessors, in whom it still remains vested, subject to th«f archdeacon. 

In 1303 Hugh Pourt, one of the sheriffs, and Margaret his wife, 
founded a perpetual chantry here. In 1623, 34, 25, the cbnrch 
underwent repairs, amounting to £500. and upwards, and in ]6S9 
It was again repaired at the expence of the parish; but in'l&3 a 
dreadful fire destroyed a third part of the parish, which so gre&tly 
decreased the tithes, that three years afterwards, from jf 109. they 
were' rediiced to £S3. The general conflagration in l666 destroyed 
this church. 

In 1676 the preseiit structure was erected by the incomparable 
sir Christopher Wren, though the steeple was not completed till 
1705, and it had a very narrow escape of being again- destroyed by 
fire in 1827, the premises and lai^ warehouses immediately behind 
it being entirely consumed. It bad been repaired in 1835, and 
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ffom the injary tiw building susta'iqed from tlie fin;, «Jivine service 
WM necessarily saspended until the commencement of tlie present 
year (1828). 

The fobric is sobttantmlly built of stone; the corners have 
rustic coins, and the body was ornamented with .tall arched win- 
dows, which were afterwards filled up so as to appear circles 
The roof is hid by a kind of attic course, irom which the tower 
rises square and plain, whence a dial projects oyer the street ; the 
course abore this is adorned at the comers with coupled pilaiFters of 
the Corinthian order, supporting an open work in place of a balus- 
trade, with largje urns at the comers. Hence rises a beautiful 
octagonal temple or lantern, omameated with light conipoaite 
pilasters, and arcbed windows in the intercolumniations ; on tliese 
pilasters rests the cupola, from the summit of which rises a spire 
supporting the fane, and surronnded by a neat and elegant balus- 
trade. The clock, which projects from die front, was the gift of 
sheriff Dnncombe, aldermaa of this ward in 1700, and is said to be 
in an exact level with the ground at the end of Cornhill. 

Within the church is highly though properly decorated, being 
omameoled with arched work, and handsomely paved and wains- 
coted. There is an excellent organ, and the whole interior is in 
the chastest and most suitable style for a place of divine worship, 
bring elegant without gaudiness, and imposing withont finery. 
Much of the interior carving was doue by the celebrated Gibbons, 

The church was built on the present 'footway, and abruptly pro* 
jected into the street; it continued in this state till the fire in 17Sg, 
the church being damaged, and a great portion of the adjacent 
houses consumed. Wh«i the confusion had in some measure sub- 
sided, and the parishioners b^n -to rebuild their bouses, it was 
Bo^ested that a footway would be a vast improvement, but to this 
the steeple seemed to present an insurmountable obstacle .and the 
porishioners were unwilling to deAice or destroy sobeautifulasped- 
men of architecture. A surveyor was employed, however, who with 
great ingenuity su^ested, and in ^t .discovered, that sir Christo- 
pher Wren, foreseeing that such a convenience would be indispen- 
ble at wme future time, (for l»8 was a mind that looked beyond the 
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present), had bo contrived ttie arch on which t\tt steeple atdod, that 
it required only to pierce the lower part of the tmreri wben the 
desired alteration was effected. TItis being done, St> Magnus' 
steeple and porch eihibited another prasFof the extensiTe abitilies 
^r this great man. 
. The montunents are met of particular note. 

Therie was a femom giuld dedicated to Otr Lady de tahe lUgtMi, 
ID the charch of 8t> Magnus, an acconnt of which was broaght to 
king Edward III., when an inquisition was taken of til guilds of 
fistemities tfaroughoot England ; the certificate of which is to be 
found in the Toner Records. 

On the side where now staitdi " the Monnnent,'" pKvioasly t« 
the great fire of 1666, was the parochial church of St. Margaret 
on Fisb-»treet Hill, formerly called New Fwh^tree*, from the 
number of fishmongers who dwdt there. The patronage of tlua 
church, *hich was a rectory, was in the abbot and cenvunt of 
Westminster, and was (after felling with that conrent te the crown) 
after the Dissolution, given by queen Mary in the first year of her 
feign to the bishop of London, nnd his mueceesors, with whom the 
advowson still continues. The first mention of this church it in 
1328, before which time Roger de Bredefi^ and Edward de 
Hoseland had been rectorfe thereof 

At the south-west corner of Fenchuroh-street stsads the 
parochial church of St. Benedict, or Ben^ Gracechnrch-street, 
tolled St. Ben^t GraM-chnrdi, from its ncioity to the grass 
market, which was anciently held before its west doer, and the saint 
of that Dam« born in thb province cff Umbria, one Of the ItaUsa 
states, in 480, Who was patriarch of an order of monks called froea 
htm the Benedictines, or block fHafs, from the eoloor of tbeir 
habits; Of which order were all the English cathedrals, except 
Carlisle. From the Benedictines have sprung many lesser orders 
trho took rules of the first jibunder. Saint Benedict lived in retire- 
ment at the monastery of CasinOj which lie bad fomided, till A>D. 
S43, where he died at the age of sixty .two. 

The advowson of this church isa rectory ia the gift offbedean 
and chapter of 'St. Paul^ sinee the year Ugo. Itisant-ertaiB when 
the church was first built, but Stow says, "It was repaired and 
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beautified in die y«*r 1690. and Iwd k ttdw e|ock dyal and chynm 
added in ifiSS.** It wai conanmed by tbe great fire of Loadoa in 
lti66, and rebuilt in t€S5 bf nr Christopher Wren, at a coat of 
only jEsssS. 9s. S^d. ; was made parochial also for tbe parish of 
St. Leonaid Eastchieap, which was destroyed at tbe saow period, 
and not rebuilt. 

The charch is bailt prineipally of stonei and is a neat and eon- 
renient edifice, sixty feet in length, thirty feet in breadth, and 
thirty-two feet in height, and tbe attitude of the spire is aae, 
hdndred and forty-nine feeb It ha* a handaome lialiutrade at tbe 
top, end a very hif;h spire of the obelisk kind, the bate of which is 
composed of four pordcoes. 

Tbe roof is arched and adorned with fret-work : it is well wains- 
coted and paved. The altar-piece is spacious, consisting of four 
fine coIumnS) with the entabUture of the Corinthian order. 
Between the columns are eflig^es of Moses and Aaron; and the 
whole of the altar is enriched with carved fruit leaves, festoons, &c. 
doubtlessly tbe handy-work of the celebrated Gibbons. 

Over this carved work is a lai^ painting of perspective, repre- 
•enting the roof and pillara of a building) and the sky with a 
radiance in the centre, beneath a red curtain elevated by two cheru- 
bims, all painted with considerable efiecU 

The foot is a white marble basin, adorned with cherubims, tec. 
with an appropriate text of Scripture encircling it. There are no 
monuments which claim attention ; there are some items preserved 
in the parish r^isterd, which were rescued from the flames which 
destroyed the church, but not of saflicient interest to be extracted. 

The church of St. Leonard Eastcheap, burnt down in 1666, was 
not rebuilt. It was dedicated to Leonard, a French saint, and 
bishop of Limoges, and sometimes called St. Leonard Milk church, 
from William Melker the builder thereof. 

The patronage of this rectory was anciently in the prior and 
convent of Canterbury, but at present belongs to the dean and 
chapter of that see, who since its union with St Ben^t Grass- 
church, present alternately with the dean and chapter of St Paul's. 
The site on the east side of Fisb-street Hill, near Little Eastcheap, 
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ii the buris) place for the inhabitant! of this paruh : it » one of the 
thirteen pecutiarB betongiog to the uclilHsliopric of Canterbury. 

The oldest parish books bear a date sabsequent to the fire of 
London in 1666. The foliowiag tubbme quotation b copied from 
tite antiqaariaa records of Mr. Sylvanui Urban,* taken, it is said, 
from H stoue which Malcolm says was preserved in the vestry room. 
It is entitled, " An accoont was talien of what is on the atone in 
the roome y'- was the veatry for the parish of St. Leonard £ast^ 
cbeape before the fire of London :— 

Time out or tniode thii vettr; I ttoudc, till crooksd with af» ny (Irengtfa I losti 
Apd in tiort. with full coiacpt wu built aaew M j*> puiili cott. 
Wbca Qucene Elizl- raigucd bad to En[lsiid'» peace 30 ycar^ 
jobn Heard, panoD at Ibtt time, Richard Ponat«s and Hear; Baker charch- 
wardeiu were. 

Anno Duai 1BS4. R. P. 
We presume the R. P. (Richard Pountes] was desirous of immor- 
talizing himself by his poetry, which no doubt was justly estimated 
during his life-time. 

In the street in which this church stood, was formerly, according 
to Stow, a grass market ; but from what follows, it appears to have 
been held for the sale of vurioas other commodities. 

"Thecustoms of Gnuse-church market, in the relgne of Ed- 
ward I IL as I have read in a booke of customs, were theae :—- Every 
forraigne cart laden with com or mault, comming thither to be »old, 
was to pay one halfpenny. Every forraigne cart bringing cheese, 
two-pence. Every cart of corne and cheese together, (if the cheese 
be more worth than the corne) two-pence ; if the corne be more 
worth tbaa the cheese, it was to pay u half-penny. Of two horses 
laden with corne and mault, the bailifie had one farthing : the 
cart of the franchiese of the temple, and of St. Mary-le-Grand, 
paid a farthing : the cert of the hospital of SL John of Jerusalem, 
paid nothing of their proper goods: and if the corne were brought 
by merchants to sell againe, the loader paid a half-penny, &c." 

On tlie site of the church of St. Mai^ret, on the east side of 
Fish Street Hill, stands 



> Genl. Hag. ral- Ixai. 
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Erected by order of parliament, to perpetnate tbe remembrance 
of the dreadful fire of London in 1666, and tbe rebuilding of tke 
city intbereignofCKaTletll. 

Tbia magnificent colnmn, one of the noblest erecUona in the 
world, WM begun by iir ChriHtopher Wren in I67I, and finished 
'hj him in 1677, at an expeoae of j£l4,500. 
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Itiiofthe Doricorder fluted, built of the beat Portlund stone; 
its altitude is 202 feet Trom the ground, and much exceeds the 
heightoftbepitlara of Trujuii aud Antoninus, the stutely remains 
of RomBn grandeur, or that of Tlieodosiui at Constantinople. 
The greatest diameter of the shaft of the column is fifteen feet, 
the ground bounded by the plinth, or lowest part of the pedestal, is 
38 feet square, and the pedestal is 40 feet high. Within is a large 
staircase of black marble, consisting of 345 steps, 10^ inches 
broad, and 6 inches thick, by which a balcony over the capital is 
reached. This encompatses a cippus or meta. Si feet in height, 
■urmooDted by a brazen urn, with flames issuing from it. In 
place of this urn, sir Christopher Wren had designed a colossal 
statue oF Charles II. as founder of the new dty, afler the man- 
oer of the Roman colnmns which bore the statues of their Ccesars; 
or else an erect figure of a woman cronned with turrets, holding a 
sword and cap of Maintenance, nith other emblems of the city 
grandeur and re-e<Ufication. 

This immenae column cousits of 28,136 feet of aolid Portland 
stone. 

On the north and south sides are latin inscriptions written by 
Dr. Thomas Gale, afterwards dvnn of York. That on the north 
side, describing the desolation of the city, runs as follows ;^ 

ANNO CHRim CODCLXTL DIE U. NONIS SEPTEHBBES^ 

HINC IN ORIENTTH, PEDUM CClI INTERVALLO (QV£ EST 

UTJVSCB COLTHN£ ALTITVDO} EBVPIT DE MEDIA NOCTE 

lNCENDirAf,QVODVENTO 8P1RANTB HAYSTT ETIAM LONGlNQrA, 

ET. PARTES PER OHNES P(H>VLABTNDVM FEREBATVR 

CVM IHFETV ET FRAGOBE INCREDIBIU. XXCIX TEMPLA, 

PORTAS, FBjGTORIVH, £D£S PVBUCAS, PTOCBOTROPHlAj 

SCBOL.AS> BIBL10TUECA8, INSVIiARVM MAGNVM, NVHERTH, 

DOHTS OClDOOOODOOCC; YIOOB CD. ABSTUBSlTi 

DE XXVI REGIONIBVS, XV FVMDITVS DELEVIT, AUAS VIH UCERAS 

ET SEHIVSTAS REUaVIT. VRBH CADAVER, AD CI3XXXVIJVQERA, 

HINCAB ARCEPER TAHISISRIPAH AD TEHPLASIORVM FANTH, 

ILLINC AB EVRO AQVILONAU PORTA SECVKDVS HVRO^ 
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AD P06AX PLSrAKX CAPVT, PBRRESIT) ADVBBSrsOP&S CITim 
ET WIRTUITAS INFESTVH, EfltilA VITAS INNOCTTM, VT PER OMNIA 
REPERRET STPRRMAM ILLAM MVNM BXVSnoNBSI. 
VELOX CLAWS FTlTi EXIGTVH TEMPW SANDEM VIDIT 
(J^^?^ CI7ITATEMFL0IIENTlSSIHAH,BrKVLLilM. 

(| t •■ TEirriO DIB, CTM JAH SVICERAT HTUANA OON«UA 

'i ^'^.j ,' ET fcTBSIDlA (MNIA, OXLnTI, VT PAR EOT CREDSRB, 

rrm(r»BTEm fataub ignis et Q7aqvateb8Vm 

ELANOTrr. SED FVROR PAPISTICDS ari TVK DIOA PATRAVIT 
NONDVH EXTINCrrrVR." 

Tnnalated. 
In the jear of Chilit 1663, the Kcond daj of September, eBitwaid from 
hence, at the dlitaDce of 203 ftet, (the beigbt of tbil eolumn) abont mldoight, 
a moM tefiKiU Wn hiaix out, which, dtlTCO on b; a high viad, &at oalj 
nated the adjuent puti, but >tia plus* Tcrj lemote, with incMdible moiis 
ondfhrji it coDiamad 89 churchei, the city gatet, Guildhall, muij public 
•tiucturei, hoipitali, ichooli, libmttea, a vut number of «tatel]r edtficei, 
13,200 dwell in r-houtti, 400 •treeti ; of SB «>rdi, it atteriy deitiojed IS, and 
left 8 ihatleied und half buiat. The ruios weie 436 acres, from the Tuirer by 
tbe Tbtunet tide to the Temple church, and from the north-eait gate along the 
city wall la HolboiD-bTidgc. To the estates and fortunes of the dtlieni It 
waa meidlets, but to their liveg very favouisbU, that it might in all thing* 
RMmble the last conOagiatlon of the iroild, Tbe dettiuction wu sudden; 
Ibr la a amall space of time the tame city irai seen moat flourithtng, and 
reduced to nothing. Three days after, when thli fatal fiie had baffled all 
linman «onnieli uul endeavours in the opinion of all,at U were by the will of 
Be«Ten it itopped, and on every side waa extinguished. But popish malice, 
whicb perpetnttd lucb miachicf, U not yet extingulthed." 
' Tbe iiucriirtioD on thewiuth ii u follAwa: 

CAIWLT8 II. C. nART.'P.MAG.BRlT.rRAHC ET HIB. REX FID. IX 
PRWCEPS CLESiENTiSSIMVS, MISERATVS LVCTVOflAM RBRTV 
FACIEM, PLVRIMA FVMANTIBVS JAM TVU RVINIS, IN SOLATlVM 
CtriVM BT TBBIS SVS OANABIENTVU PROVIDIT, TRIB^TVM 
ttEanSIT, PRECES ORDINUr ET POPrU LOHDINENnil HETVLIT 
AD BEGHI SENATVM, QVi CONTINVO DECRE^TT, VT PVBUCA, 
OPfiBA raeVfllA PVBUCJ^ fiX VECHQALI CARBONiS FOSSUJS 
P w ' . 
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ORIVNDA, IN HEUORBM FORHAM REffnTVERBNTTRi TTIQVB £DSa 
8ACR£ ET D.PAVU TEHPLVM A FFWJAMENTIS OMNI HAGMFI- 

CENTIA EXTRVERENTVRj PONTES, PORT*, CARCERES NOV! 

FICRGNTj EBfVNDAH£NTVR ALVEI, VICl AD REbVLAM RESPON' 

DERENT, CLIVI COM PLAN ARENTVR, APBRIRENTVR ANGIPOR- 

TVS, FORA ET HACELLA IN AREAS SEPOSITAS EUHINA- 

RENTVR. CENBTIT ETIAM, VTI 8INGVL£ DOHT8 MVBIS INTER- 

GER1NI8 CONCLrDERENTTR, TNIVERfiJE IN FRONTBH PARI 

ALTITVDINE CONSVRGERENT, OUNESdVE PARIETES SAXO 

QTADRATO ATT COCTO LATERE SOLIDARENTVR; VTIQTE 

NEMINI UCERET VLTRA SEPTENNITH ADIFICANDO IHHO- 

RARI. AD H£C L1TE8 DE TERHENIS ORITVRAS LEGE LATA 

PR£SCU>IT; ADJECIT QVOQTC SFPPUCATIUNES ANNVA8 BT 

AD jETERNAH POITERORVH HEHORIAU H. a P. C. 

FEOTINATVR TNIHQVE, RESVRGIT LONDINTM, HAJORB CELERrTA. 

TE AN SPLENDORE INCERTVH : TNVH TRIENNIVH ABSOLVIT 

QVOD 8ECVL1 OPPS CREDEBATVR."' 

TnDiUUd. 

Cbirlei II. kh of Charlet tlie BlartTT, king of Great Britain, Ftance, and 
Ireland, deboder of the ftJth, a nuMt gracioni prince, oommlieralin^ tbe 
deplorable state of thlngi, wbilit tbe mini were yet imolfing, provided for 
tbecomfoitofhiicitlzeni, and tbe ornament of hii dtj ; remitted their taxei, 
■md referred tbe petltlooi of tbe nugiitratei and Inhabitants to the parliamenti 
wbo immediately paaied an act, that public warki ihonld be reatored to 
greater beauty wlthpnblicmoney, toberoisedby asimpoiltlonon coal; that 
ebnrcbei, and the cathedral of St. Panl'i, should be rebuilt ftan their foun- 
dattoni vith all magnificence ; that bridgei, pitei, and priiODs, should be new 
made, the aeven cleansed, tbe streets made stioit and regnlar, such ai were 
■teep leYelled, and those too nurrow made wider, markets and shamblea 
lemoved to sepaiaU placet. They also enacted, that erery Louse should be 
built with party walls, and all ia front raised of equal height, and those walls 
all of square stotie or brick, and that no man should delay beyond the space of 
•even years. Moreover, care was taken by law to proTent all suits about tbeli 
bounds. Also annlTersary prayers were enjoined; and, to perpetnate the 
memory hereof to posterity, they caused this column to be erected. The work 
was carried on with diligence, and London is restored; but whether with 
greater speed, or beauty, may be made a question. Tbtee yean time MV tbat 
flniihed, which was luppoied to be tbe buslnesa of u age. 
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The eut tide of the pedesUl hu an inecripUan, npienlnr Ibe tinm in 
which thit plllfti «u began, cooUaued, and bfoi^ht to perfection. The 
words are these i 

Bichaido Ford, Esq. 

pitetote Lond, 

A. D. CioDCLXXI. 

peidnctB altiuB 

Oeo. Wateiman, Eq. piB. 

Koberto Hannni, Bq. pne 

OuUelmo Hooker, Eq. prs. 

Roberto Tiner, Eq, fiK. 

Jowpho Sheldon, Eq. pne, 

pnfecia 

ThoniB DnWi, Eq. pre. 

Anno Dom. 
MDCLXXVn." 

In one lioe continued round the ba»c of the pedeatal, under the 
above ioMriptiont, are the following worde in English ; 

"TUi pillM wa* Kt up in perpetnal remembnnoe of the moit dreadfti] 
bnining of tbli pnrteilant »ity, begnjn and carried on by the treachery and 
Quliee of the popiih fiction in the beginning of September, In the year of ooi 
Lord 1866, in order to the carrying on their horrid plot for extirpating tba 
protertant religion, and Old English liberty, and introducing popery and 

This inacription, upon the duke oF York's (Jamei II) acces- 
sion to the crown, was immediately erased ; but sood after the 
rerolution it was restored, and very deeply chiselled in. 

On thefrontorwest side of the die of the pedestal of this elegant 
column, (the " toll bully," who " lifts his head and lies," according 
tothewell-known line of Pope) is an allegorical piece of sculpture, by 
the masterly hand of Cuius Gabriel Clbber, father of the celebrated 
Colley Cibber, player, author, poet laureate, and autobiograpber. 
Jt consists of eleven principal figures in relievo, and the rest in 
basso relievo. 

At the north end of the plane is carved, in basso relievo, the city 
in flames, the inhabitants in fright and horror, with their arms up- 
lifted imploring succour. The arms, cap of maintenance, and 
other civic emblems, are partly buried in the ruins, on which lies 
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Ute figure «r a female, with a civic crown, her head drooping, hair 
diiihev^lkd, and her hand careleaalj lying «n % iword, denoting Iba 
powerful, rich, and nelt-goveroed city of London in distresi. 

King Charles II. is represented standing upon tin Arabathrum, 
(or platform nith three tteps), in a Roman habit, providing with bii 
power and prudent direction [as is expreMed by the inscription on 
the south side) for the comfort and safety of the citizens and the 
ornament and renewing of his city. On the steps stand, in the 
king's presence, the figures of three wodmii : that next the Ving 
representing Liberty, having iu her right band a hat, bearing the 
word LiBERTAs, denoting the freedom or liberty given to those 
who engaged three years in the work. Another of the women is 
Ichnographia, (Architecture) nith rule and compassea in one handi 
and a scroll, partly unrolled, in the other ; and near this, the well- 
known emblem of industry, a bee-hive. The third figure repre- 
sents Imagination holding t^e emblem »f invention, having on her 
head wingi and small children, vs being speedy and fruitful, end 
on the hem of her garment the words m on aliunde; all intended 
to denote, the rapid re-building of the city is owing to liEiertyt 
imoginaCiMi, invtrnttmi, indostry, and skkU. 

Time is consoling the distressed and impoverished, and Provi' 
dence, with a wing^ baud, in the centre of which is the alt-per< 
rading eye, gives aaturance of watchrulneaa, peace, and plenty, by 
pointing to those two figures appearing in the clouds. 

Behind the king are the implements of building, scaSblding, 
houses erecting and nearly completed, labourers carrying materials, 
and workmen engaged in re-buitding the new city. 

Partly within an arched cell, beneath the feet of the sovereign, 
lies Envy, enraged a% the measures concerte<J for the remains of the 
city and (he prospect of its rqpid restoration. He endeavours to 
renew the mischief by blowing flames from his mouth towards the 
distressed ^nd dilapidated city; On the same plane, southwnrd 
from the king, is a lion with his foot tied up, and curbed by the 
left hand of Fortitude, in whose right hand is a sword ; under 
these figures appears the muzzle of a cannon, denoting the de- 
plorable loss and misfortune of w«r. Between that and the king, 
is the figure of Mars, with a chaplet in his hand, an emblem that 
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an approachii^ bononrable peace slionld b« the comeqacDoe of 

Above theae, round the cornice of the pedeahil, are elegant en- 
richmentB of trophies, tni the royal armii ; h1m> the aword, tnacet 
cap of maintenance. Sec. and at each angle a very noble snd ex- 
cellent carved dragon, the worli of C. G. Gibber. 

Nothing can be more atupendoai, elegant, and hannoniona than 
the composition*or this atately colamn ; th^ effect la admirable, tbe 
allegorical baa relief at tbe base la finely imagined and well execut- 
ed, nor are there any point* of objection except the tenor of the 
inacriptiona. Theae were concocted by pr^udice, penned with 
apleen, and stand the bigotted evidence of party spirit, neither 
justified by liberality, nor founded in fact. It is but juatice to 
state, that the intellect of the noble sir Cliristopber Wren, whose 
mind rose (uperior to the vulgar error of hia day, had su^ested 
■ more elegmt and apposite iDkcription, but he was overraled, and 
it wuuld be no more than justice were the sculptor'a chiael to 
expange tbe present record, and engrave as deeply aa letters conld 
be incised, that which sir Christopher haa left ua in the Parentalta. 

ImcriptUmJW Ike gnat pillar, or moitument af haaion, actordiag to tht Jtrlt 
tBaceptinn ofiir ChriMtopStT Wren. 

Qui celnm apedai molem Idem quoqae ia&uitum fc btolem totl ^looaduB 
dTitati Tide* lucom. Hie qiupFirSnaoChriUi MJJCLXVI. 2 Sapt. altnt 
poft mediam aoctcm bork, ex cask bnmili, piinia le extuUt Samnm, nvm, 
Austro flante, adeA bre*i Invalult, wt aon Untam tota Stti lutn muroa nrbi, 
wd et vdiflda quacauque arcem, et tcniplaiiaium hoapitium, qusconqns 
danique ripai flvminli, et TiiaotiidinB ciTilaUs laterJMent mania, tettii 
abinmpta fueijnt inoendio, Tridui ipatio, C. Templa, Flataa CCCC. et plum 
(jaam X}V. Itomoium millia flunmis aJMOrpta hare. Innuraerl civis 
omniliaa suit forlvali exuU, et sub dio agitais coacti, intnilK, et toto orba 
coofcita epes in duerem et favillam redacts ; ita ut de urtw omnium qaot 
quot lot Bspicit ampliuimft, et fe1iciBaJiD&, piEetei nomen et Qtaiam, et im^ 
menuu rulndium ag^res, vix qulcquun inpereBiet. 

Carolua lecuDdni, Del gratjft, rex lih^n Britannite, Francis, et Hibcinl*, 
anno re^ni XVIII. et pleriqne AngHa procerei coninmpta iucendlo urbe penft 
UDlTeril, eUemqne trienalo apalio in anpliorem modum initanratt, et hob 
Dt ante ligaaia ant luteii, ud peitim latetitii^ paztfaa mannorei* ndifldb, et 
operibos, ita oraatfc, nt e luia mlnia palcrior mult6 prodiim videatur; mclia 
pratereiad Jmi[ifnnminagaitDdiDein,uibiiponi(BTiii; ad atarnam utrinaqne 
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fiwti nwivoHuii, bic, tibl tflntA cladii prinft ei&lcnit fl"""— j 

Monvmentuin pomaTc, 

DiKtit pTKMM ct fatnn niai, aequi slmilli IngniBt cladn, tempetUvii 

Humen plactre votU : bmefldiim Ter6 regla et procenun, quomm Ubeialitate, 

pTCUi oniBtiuii, n^jor etiun nibi Bccenit leciultai, fiyta mente recog^nwcat. 

O qnODtnm tiU debet Aagmtta, 

Tot DBaceotla templft, tot lanftta. 

Tot ipectacula t 

Tiandkted. 
Hioii vrbo Iieholdeit thb lofty column Mat klio tliB (pot once u onfeTtu- 
Hate and Injuiloiu to tlie city. Here Id 2ad September, 160S, at one o'clock 
Id tbe morning, the Same flnt broke out, in aa obinm dwelUDg-honae, which 
impelled by the vind. Id a ihort time grew w poirerful, ai Dot only to destroy 
nearly all the city within the wall>,but the walls thenuelTes, and part of tbe 
Temple, and wbat wai Included between the bank of the if *er and the forthest 
wtdlR irai coDiomed by the ragring element. In tbiee day* IGO idiurchea, 
4000 itreeti, aDd more tbao 14,000 dwelllng-lionMi, wen eonnuned, a large 
body of dtizcDi deprived of fbitnne, and even compelled to exlit Id the open 
air, all their posaeuioDi collected from the wbole world bdng reduced to 
ashei, to that that city which wai tbe fiDeit aDd moit wealthy on vhicb tbe 
■UD evenhoDe, nothing icarcely remains but its name, its hononr, and a fait 
pile of ruins. 

Charles II. by the grace of Ood, kingof Oreat Britain, France, and Ireland, 
In the 18th year of his reign, aided by the cooncellor* of hii realm ; when tbe 
whole dty was nearly destroyed, restored It on a more ezlenilTe scale than 
before, and not a> formerly of wood and clay, bat partly of brick and partly of 
marble, and n adorned and fanproTed It, that It rose f^m its rulni more 
beantiful and resplendent ; besides tbe buildings and suburbs of the city being 
increased to an immense extent; in eTerlasting remembrance of this, on the 
spot where the flame of so great desolation flnt burst forth have erected tUi 
■nonumeot. Let the present and future generations leam, lest a similar cala- 
mity be&l them, to ofi^ lultable prayers to God : and let them gratetully 
acknowledge the kindness of the king and the nobles of the land, by wbose 
liberality tbe city has received additiooal security, as well as embellishment 
and improvement. 

To whom, prond Lomtn, what a debt thou owest 
For temples vast, and stately edifices 
Rising in splendour 1 

Prior to the erection of this monument, sir C. Wren made a 
design of a pillar somenhat less prodigious, viz. 14 feet in 
diameter, and after a peculiar device, for as the Roman, exprasaed 
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by relievot oa Ute pedeataU, and aronndtbeiliHlU of their columns, 
the history of inch ectioni and incident! as trere intended to be 
faerebf commetnorated and perpetuated ; bo this monmaent of 
the conflagration and re-building of the city of Londoo was 
Tepresented by a pillar in flames; the flames blazing from the 
loop boles of the ihaft, intended to g^ve light to the stairs within, 
were in brass work gilt, and on the top was a Phcenix rising from 
ber ashes, also of brau, gilt* 

A person is constantly in attendance at the Monument to admit 
visitors, who on payment of sixpence may ascend to the gallery ; 
and two or three instances have occurred id which this fiicilify has 
been osed for a fiital purpose. On the s6Ui of June, 1750, a man 
fell from thetop, but whether accidentally or designedly isnot known* 
Of the two other inatancet, however) there is no doubt. On the 
7th July, 17S8, John Cmddock, a baker, threw himself over the 
north side of the Monument, and fell outside the railing : and on 
the 18th of Jannary, 1810, Mr. Lyon Levy, a diamond merchant, 
Arew himself from the east side of the gallery, and fell against the 
pedestal : as the bdght of the gallery, from the street, is 175 feet, 
it is scarcely requisite to add that they were all killed on the spot. 

"Nothing (says Northouck,] can be more ridiculous than the 
situation of the Monument, except the reason assigned for it: 
ior had it been raised where Cheapside conduit stood, it would have 
been as eflectual a memorial of the misfortune it is designed to 
record ; it would have added an inexpretsible beauty to the vista, 
and would have received a» much as it gave." 

He adds in a note, " Sir C. Wren, who was no less an astronomer 
tiian an architect, is said to have built the Monument hollow, that 
it might serve as a tube to discover the parallax of the earth, by 
Hk difi^rent distances of the star in the head of the dragon, from 
the zenith at different seasons of the year; but finding it was 
liable to be shaken by the motion of the coaches and carts con-- 
■tantly passing by, he laid that thought aside." 

Certainly the situation of the ■* Monument," emphatically so 
called, is objectionable, nor from any part of the metropolis can a 
good new of it be obhuned. It is closely umrooed by buildings, 

• Tlda Wren's Psrsntslis. 
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in a narrow street, md on tbe declivity of a. hill. The tmoke of the 
houMs, Bud tbe dtrt of the streets, defile it, and we irniBt tteplore 
that a lite ditplayiag iti chute design and elegant proportJous wm 
not chosen, or tather made, when the wide fpreatliDg flames left 
but too much space for selectman. 

' In the British museum-tfaete arelbrty-ane folio volume* of tbe 
decition* ^ th« commisnoners on the clainiB of tbe persons who 
suffered by the fire; but they give us no account of the total 
destrootion and lou they occauMied, nor ooulJ it indeed be very 
Bccnratalj ascertained. The inscription on the Abmnment w«* 
founded wi the reports of tbe •urreyora;. stating thai the fire 
dflsboyed fifteen wards, and left eight olhen partiallj consumed, 
400 streets, 13, iOO dwell iag-houses, 89 churches* besides chupels, 
feur of the city gate*, tbe guildbaili nitJi several public buildings, 
schools, hospital!, libraries, and many magnificent maneions. 

In a tract, printed in the Harloan miscellany, there is an 
estimate of the value of the property destroyed, is which tbe 
number of bonses ia calculated at 12^)00; the>' are valued on an 
average at £SS. per ann. wbieh at 12 years purchaie make tbe 
vbole amount to £3,600,000. St. Paul's cathedral, the church, 
and other public buildings, are valued a( £1,800,000. ; the personal 
property and good* at a similar sum; £20,000. io wbarb; imd 
£15D,D00. in boats and bargea. cart loads of furniture. Sec. ; 
aaaking a total of £7,370,000. but this calculation is below the 
reality, which is more justly esliuitiediu uotleaa than ten miUiona 
sterling. 

Great and grievous as was tbe calamity, aud impressed as the 
citizens were that it was tbe work of iaoendiaries, yet they sub^ 
mittgd with decency and resignaiion, and actively beatirred. tbem> 
selves to repair their lussesi and in rebuildiug their city, which th^ 
did in so short period, and with so much splendour, that Burnet 
remarks, "to tbe amaaementof all Europe l«ndonwM'in four 
year* time rebuilt with so much beauty apd laugni&cncee, that we, 
who taw it in both states, before and after the fire, cannot reflect on 
it without wuudering when the wealth could be found to bear so vast 
tfloss.as was made by the Are, aodW ptndigioos an expense i(s was 
laid out in rebiiitding the city." 
It is singular that a^oidtt the coafa>iwi-o£ people and ialling of 
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buiI4uig« on thii occnuoa, although the fire broke oat nt lo early 
wa hour of ^e momjng, not more than six iienous perighet^ and 
those prinapally by veoturing iiicautioii>ly over the ruipt; aar 
were the bills of mortality increu^ed by the houseless coudition to 
which M> ipany peraoni were (addeilly reduced) and compelled to 
dwell in hntB hastily erected in Smithfield, Finsbury, and Moor- 
^IdSfBud other places in the suburbs of the dtf. 

Although BO deadly and malicious an 9ct of vengeance coul4 
scaniely be thought to find a moment's consideration iq a huipa^ 
Iveast, yet there ftr; stroQg arguments that the city was fired by 
inceodianes) as the flame* burst forth in difieirent a^d widely 
«ep«r^ted parts »t once. The Catholics, who were generally 
ac^ifs^, M stnfigly deny the fiict, and compare the charge t* 
th«t of Nei? fig4i(»|t tbp Chnstiaas, whom he accused of bamiqs 

It saenH almost wopderful, says " The Craftsuwi," a p^per fff 
the day, ■* that the pbgoe of {tbe previous yea; ct«s not f» pierempr 
Jorily imputed to the Psp\st» as the fire t" and Pope, who kijev 
that invective and assertion is better recoUected in verae tb^ 19 
pntse, has, in the ceMbrMed couplet above alluiJed to> (JecUred th« 
Jiociuation against die Catholics to be " a lie," Butvehavof^c^s tf 
;klduce against pnJBudice, and evidence gainst suertioD. Itistfue 
that Burnet states, that when - tlie possampfion of the vity's being 
bnmt by dcM^ came to be Uid befi>re the committee of the Uouie of 
£ommons, they were foMUMl q^ )w tvtigkt; and the many ^oriee 
pnblished M that time with great assurance verp dedaixd *«d of 
cradilMlity.'* 

But it is Stir to argue that as n giMrsrameat is iwt geoeraUy 

" Too fond of ths rigjkt. to pmsas tlis si^s41eat:" 

it was (it maybe &irly assamed) unwilling to add tbe weight of its 
[Ktwerfiil opinion po that of the prejudiced nation ; an expression 
of belief, that the coofiagratioa was the work of incendiariob 
would indeed have added fiiel to flame; nor could snch «a 
admission have ayailed. It was, therefore, best to en;(Ieavour to 
allay the feelings of the unfortunate, and to seek by employment 
to eqablfi j^(tm to F^mir t^ damaRCS sui^ined. 
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It argues but little for the liberality of the times, when we find 
that the latter part oF the iuBciiption on the north side of the 
mouament, " Sed Juror papisticus qui tarn dim patravil, notidutk 
exiinguihtr" which was erased on tlte accession of Janieg II. 
was deeply chiselled in again soon after the Revolution. Why dues 
It now remain ? 

Echard, Rapin, and other credited historians, give us corrobora- 
tive acconnts of the detection, apprehension, and confession of 
incendiaries. Lord Clarendon, who certainly deserves to be acquitted 
of iUiberality or intolerance, and would rather have attributed the 
fire to accident than design, says, " the breaking out of the fire in 
several places at so great distance from each other, made it evident 
that it was by coiupiraey ant/ comiinoliott. It could not be con- 
ceived, how a house that was distant a mile from any part of the 
fire, could suddenly be in a flame without some particular malice ; 
and this case fell out every hour." As to Hubert, who was ^e- 
inited for the crime, although his ezamiDstion was contradictory, 
yet his confession was sufficiently clear, for he pointed out to the 
committee who conducted him thither, the site of the house where 
the fire commenced, as that which himself and accomplices had 
first fired. Lord Clarendon maintains his innocence, and yet 
afibrds ample evidence of bivguiU I iu the detail of his confession^ 
he says, " Tha houses, and all which were near it, were so covered 
gad buried in the rains, that the owners themselves, without some 
infellible mark, would very hardly have said where thdr own 
houses had stood ; but this man led them directly to the place, 
described how it stood, the shape of the little yard, the fashion of 
the door and windows, and where he firat put the fire; and all this 
with such exactness, that they who dwelt near it conid not so per- 
fectly have 'described all particulars." 

Another author* says, "This doth smell of a popish deugn, 
hatched in the same nest with the gunpowder plot." 

Faryner, the baker, in whose house the fire broke out, asserts, 
^hat it' was wilfully set on fire. '/The advocates of Hubert contend, 
that he was insane ; but if so, there was, mnch "method in his 
madness;" nor is it probable that facts would so strongly have 

• Bev. T. Vmienl, who was an syt^ilnesi of to conflation . 
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borne <Hit the depoaition of a.mailiima. It it unlikely that he. 
would have ever impeached himself, if innocent, and elt circum-> 
ataocea tended. to corroborate hia coufession. 
' la the Loodon Gazette, No. 48, for April 30, l66fi, (prior to 
this eveot be it observed], there is an account of the coaviction at 
the Old Bfuley sessioDi of John RathboQC, "an old army colonel," , 
and several others, for conspiring the death of his oiajestf, and the 
subversion of the government ; and " the belter to efiect this , 
hellish design, the city wat to have bean fired, and the portcullis. to 
hare been let down to keep out all assistance; the horse guards to., 
have been surprised in the inns where they were quartered, seve.rol , 
ostlers having been gained for that purpose. The tower was accordr 
ingly viewed, and its surprise ordered by boats over the moat, and; 
from thence to scale the wall. One Alexander, who is not yet 
taken, had likewise distributed sums of money to these conspirators;: 
and for the carrying on of tlie design more effectually, they were, 
told of a council of the great ones that sate frequently in London, . 
from whom issued all orders; which council received thtdr direc- 
tions from another in Holland, who sate with the States ; and tliat 
the Third of September* was pitched on for the attempt, as being 
found, by Lillie's almanack, and a scheme erected for that purpose 
to be a iuckif day, a planet then ruling which prognosticated the 
down&ll of monarchy. The evidence against these persons was 
very full and clear, and they accordingly were found guilty ofhigh 

The following extracts from the London Gazette are interesUng : 
Whitehall, Sept. 12, l666.— " His majesty, in a religious sense 
of Ood's heavy hand upoD this kingdom in the late dreadful fire 
happened in the city of London, hath been pleased, to order that 
the 10th of October nest be observed as a general and solemn fast 
throughout Englant?, Wales, Sec. and that the distresses of those 
who have more particularly suffered in that calamity, be on that 
day most effectually recommended to the charity of all well-disposed 
diristJanS, in the respective churches and chapels of this kingdom, 
to be afterwards, by the hands^ of the lord mayor of the city of 

* This m^ht have bcoa esteemed afortunste day br the repuh)i<ans,as.beia9 
tbe uuuTertsry Of OUvei Cromwell'i victories at Dunbar sad Voioestei. 
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LondoD, diitribntnl for the reUef of rach bs AM he Ibund moat 
to need it." 

White/tall, Sept. 15, — " Hi> raqes^i pBTMiug with a gTBoioas 
iifltM'ti«nee hit pioua dn ftr the Ipeedf rettar^tion vf Hi* tity of 
lirodoiit irat pleaked to pan the twelfth instant hU declantioa id 
covncil to the city of Lsndoa apon ihat mbject, full bf that 
princely teuderorM and affectioii which be ii pleased on alt 
otcasioDS to express fbr hit beloved City. 

''In the first places upon tlie desires of the lord lOeyaTaiid court 
of aldennea, he is pleased to prohibit iite hasty building of any 
edifice, and all such speedy bare be taken for the re-edificatioD «f 
tiie city, as may best Kcnre it fh»m the like accidents, and raise it 
to a greater beauty and comelinesa than fbrtnerly it had ; the lord 
mAyor and aldermen being required to pull down what shall cwi- 
thiry to this prohibition Ik erected, and return the names of anCh 
refractory persons to his majesty and his couucil, to be proceeded 
•i^iust according to their deserts. 

" That any considerable Dumber bf met) addresung themselves to 
the court of alderdien, and manifesting In what places their 
ground upoM which they iatend to bultd) shall in short time 
receive such order and dii«ctien that they shall hfave no ciailse to 
cornplatn. 

**That no person erect any bouse or building but df brick ot. 
Aoaet tiiat they be encouraged to piactise the good husbandry of 
strongly arching their cellars, by which divers peisooi have received. 
Rotable benefit in the late fite. 

" That Fleet Street, Cheapside, Comhill, and all ofbe^ eminent 
tti'eets, be of a breadth^ to prevent the mischief tme sde diay 
receive frtim Ae other by fire ] that&oBlreets> especially near lb« 
water, be sb narrow to to make the passage uneasy or iocbnvebient] 
itor any allies or lanes erected* bat upon necesuty, fbr which tbett 
Aall be pablishitd rules and particular orders. 

"lliat a fair key and wharf be left on all the river side, no faousek 
to be erected but at a distanee declared by t^e rules. That none 
bf those bouses n«tt die rivet, be inhabited by brewers, dyers, ec 
angar-bakers, who by their continual smoke cootribute much to 
tbe aobealthinessofthe adjacent places; but that such places be 
allotted thtm by the lotd-mayor and court of aldMmeii> as may 
be coavenient for them, without pr^ndice of the neighbourhood. 
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** TlMt the lord'iiMyor and court of aldermen cau« an euct 
anrreyj to be Usde of the ruiiMi that it nuj appear to nhom the 
bousM and gronad did beloog, what tenn the eccupiera were pos- 
aeMCd of, whht renta were pudt and to wham the leveraioDi aud 
itiberitatlca did appettaio, for the satisfying all interests, that do 
man'b right be sacrificed to the public canTeaieDce. After which 
a plot and model shall be framed of the whole building, which no 
doubt may sO welt please all persoosi ai to induce them williugly 
to conform to such rules and orders as shall be agreed to. 

'* His majesty likewise recommends the speedy building some of 
those many churches which hare been burnt, to the charity and 
magnanimity of welt-disposed penons, whom he will direct and 
■saist in the model, and by hit bounty encourage all other ways 
that shall be desired. 

" And to encourage the work by his example, bis majesty will use 
all expedition (o rebuild the ntttom-lioose, and enlai^ it for the 
more convenience of the merchants in the place where it formerly 
ilood: andttpoR all hit own latd, mill part teitk atf thing iff hit 
own rigkt and benefit, Jbr the advatuxment of the pnbtie benefit and 
beauty of the city ; and remit to all person* who shall erect any new 
buildings, according to this his gracious declaration all duties 
arising irom hearth-mottty, for the space of acven years, as by the 
declaration itself more at large appears." 

** Rep. 99. This day, by warrant from his majesty's principal 
secretary of state, tite person of Valmtine Knight was committed 
to the custody oF one of hi^ majesty's measeagers in ordinary, for 
having preiumedlopt(A/uAiD print certain propositions f(}r rebuild- 
ing the city of London, with considerable aduantaget to hit 
majetty't tevenve ftp it, at if hit majtili/ womH draw a ben^ to 
himtelffiotn to public a aUamilg of hu people, of which his majesty 
is ktiown to have so deep sense, that he is pleased to seek rather 
by all means to give them ease under i1^" 

By Stat. 19,and 20. csp. S. Any three or more of the judge* 
were authorised to tiear and determine all diferencea betweoi 
landlords and tenants, or occupiers of buildings, or other things by 
the fire demolished. Thty were without the fbrmalities of Courts 
of law or equity, upon the inquiution or verdict of jurors, testi- 
monies of witnesses upon oath, examination of persooi intwesled 
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or otherntse, to determine all diffeFeDcea t they were on com)>lanils» 
to iuueout notes of time and place for the parties, attendauce, and 
proceed to make orders ; their determinations were final, without ' 
appeal, writ of error) t>r rerersal. ' Their orders were to be obeyed- 
by all persons, and binding to represeDtatives for ever. The; 
judgments and determinatioas were recxirded in a book, by tbeon; 
signed, which book is phiced and entrusted in the custody of the, 
lord-mayor and aldermen for the time being, to remain as a per-, 
petual and lasting record. The judges were not to take any kf or 
reward, directly or indirectly, for any thing they did by virtue of 
thatact. All difierencea not beiug determined, the uct continued 
in force till September 29, I679." 

The act for relinilding the city was drown by sir Matthew, 
Hale, with so much judgment and foreiiight,. that tlie whole city 
was raised out of its ashes without any suits of law, which if that 
bill had not prevented, would have brought a second charge on the 
city, not much less than the fire had been. The work of rebuild- 
ing was so mnchaided and advanced by sir William Turner, lord- 
mayor in 1669, and Kt much was he honourtd aad beloved by bin 
fellow-dtizeuB, that at the end of that year they again elected him, 
but he refused the distinction. 

About the 'same time several acta of comtDon-couoal passed 
for the more effectual prevention aad suppresuoa of fire. 

Excellent and ingenious plans for the re-modeling the city, so as 
to preserve the beauty and ouiformity, were proposed by sir Chris- 
topher Wren, sir John Evelyn, and Dr, Newcourt, but were not 
adopted, and '• the city rose out of itb ashes after the dreadful fire, 
as it was first built, not presently by building continued streets in 
any one part, but first here a house and there o house, to which 
others by degrees were joined ; till at last single houses were 
united into whole streets, whole streets into one beautiful city, not 
merely as before, a great and magnificent city ; in a short time it 
Dot only excelled itself, but any other city in the whole world,' 
that comes near it either in largeness or number of inhabitants."* 

Our account of the event which the Monument commemorates, 
would be incomplete without a notice of ur Christopher Wron, 

• BiAop Sprat's Sennon before Boot of Clergy, Nov. 7, 1678, 
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and ' ve can tinly regret that our limits win not allow' a more 
extensire narrative. 

This renonned architect and accomplished scholar was the son 
oF a clergyman, and bom at East Knoyle, Wilts, Ocl 10, l633. 
He became graduate at Oxford, and nas eminently distinguished 
'for his classical and mathematical attainments, and by the inren- 
'tioQ of varions scientific and philosophical instruments. In 1653 
be was chosen a fellow of All Souls. He was one of the earliest 
members of the Royal Society, and evinced his ardour for know- 
ledge by the sedulous activity with which he promoted the objects 
of that institution. In l657 he was made astrooomical professor 
at Gresham College, but on being chosen Savilian professor at 
Oxford, he resigned the former ofBce, and in I66I returned to 
the university, where he was made LL.D. In l669 he received a 
commissioii to prepare designs for the restoration of St Paul's 
cathedral, then one of the most remarkable Gothic edified in the 
kingdom. He completed the designs, but whilst they were under 
consideration, the cathedral was so entirely destroyed by the fire of 
lti€6, that the design of repairing it whs abandoned, and Wren 
had an opportunity of evincing the powerful extent of his talents, 
by the erection of a new structure. 

The contemporaneous destruction of fifty churches also gave 
scope for his invention and skill, and he would have had the 
glorious renown of re-founding a new city, had not private interest 
superseded public benefit. Od the death of sir J. Denham in 
1667, he was appointed to the office of surveyor of the works, and 
he then resigned his professorship of astronomy at Oxford. In 
I674 he was knighted ; in I66O elected president of the Royal 
Society; in 1693 appointed architect, and a commissioner of 
Chelsea college ; and in the following year was made comptroller of 
theworks at Wmdsor cattle. In l665 he was elected M. P. fdr 
the borough of Plympton. To his other public trusts were added, 
in 169s, that of surveyor general and commishioner for the repair 
of Westminster abbey, and in I699 that of architect of Greenwibfa 
bospita).' In 1700 he was returned io Parliament for the borough 
of Weymouth and Mslcombe R^is. Iti 17O8 he was'madeone 
of the commissioners for the erection of fifty dew chiirches in and 
near London. Ahet having long been the highest omnment of his 
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profeuioD, and fulfiledall the dutie* of his station with credit to 
^uiself and adnatege to his country, be was in I7I8 deprired of 
the surTCj'orshipof the royal works, to the disgraceof theadmiDiB- 
tratioD. Sir Christopher, thea in the 85tb year of his aige, devoted 
the remainder of his life to scientific pnrsnita and the study of the 
Scriptures. He died in conseijuence of a cold taught in a joum^ 
frovi HaqiptoD Court to London, February SB, 1723. His remaius 
were interred in St. Paul's cathedral, under the choir. 

The edi&ce« constructed by this admirable architect are prioci- 
pally public, including a royal huotiag seat at Winchester, and 
the modern port of the palace at Hampton Cpiirt. Soqie of the 
most remarkable of hla buildings are, beside* St. Paul's and the 
Monument, the thaatre at Oxford ; the library of Trinity cpll^c, 
Cambridge; the hospi^ls of Chelaeaand Crreenwich; tbediurchw 
of St. Slepheu. Walbrook ; St DuDstan's iu the east ; St^ Mary- 
)e-bow; St Michael, CorahlU ; and St Bride, Fleet Street ; and 
the campanile of Christ church, Oxford. Of his chat^ter as a 
man of science w^ may accept the testimony of Newton, who, in 
his Principla unites Wreo, Wallit^ and Huygeni, whom h&stilfs 
" the first ^metere of the age." As ao architect, he possessed an 
inexhaustible fertility of invention, OMsblned with great natural 
taste, and a thorough knowledge of every departmeut of bis art 
His talents were particularly adapted to ecclesiastical architecture, 
whi(h afibrded domes and towers to his picturesque fancy ; while 
in bis palaces and private bouses he has sometimes aunk to a heavy 
monotony, as at Hampton Conrt and Winchester. The interiw p{ 
tiie church of St Stephen^ Walbiook, which has been prooouuced 
bis chef d'oeuvre, exhibits a deviation from common froms at ooee 
ingenious, original, and beautiful. The Moniunent » grand and 

;Bim|^, mi St. Paul's cathedral, notwithstanding the seveiie 
eritjcimis to which it has been subjected, may be fairly reck> 
oned amwg tlw W^ magnificent prodoctions of architectural 
genius which have wet «z)st<id. Upon the wbple, it may be 

.included, tbat »t Clyistoj^Kr Wnen'a ar^tecture ia ihp 
perfeetioo of that mod«v >tf lei which, wlt^ (oms a«d au)de< of 

,«opstrDCtioD «swntially Gothic, adopts for th^ puif«6eB of 
dw:WBti«n.lihe oid^r* Mdonuwwtsc^clMsic^l antiqwty.* 
> Osnstil BlogTs^kal DleOoiury, 
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On the bouKs No*. 80 & 27, Fi«h-itreet-HiU, ne some old 
pieces of acutpture, doubtlessly placed qd the bouses built imme- 
diately after the fire, as they have the date 166b. Two, »re 
boats with men in them rowing and casting nets, and there are two 
beads (perhaps those of Henrietta, queeu of Charles II.) and two 
coats of arm*. 

There is only one house in Great Eastcbeep in this ward ; and io 
Little Eastcheap the ward is bounded by the north-west comer of 
Pudding-lane, and by the bouse opponte on the north side of 
LiUle Eastcbeap, lu Crooked-lsoe, N0S.SO and 34, reapectirdy, 
KK the boundary bouses. 

The destruction of the most ancient bridge tn the metropolis, 
(and until the last 70 years the only bridge) however necessary for 
the convenience and ornament of .the «ty, cannot fail to excite 
regret in the bosom of those who bare any feelings of sympathy 
with k^end, history, and antiqni^. Bnt if we lament that it is 
devoted to destruction, and that its my site sbonld be altered, a nte 
memorable from the stamp which on antiquity of eight centuries 
bos impressed on it ; we may confidently assert, that tbe modem 
erection will never attain that horrible and blood-stained celebrity 
wtucb outrage and tumult has brought on it : but yet, as these 
ttcordsare ine&ceablc^ we must regret the breaking one, and tbe 
strongest link, that binds us to the memories and tb<: deeds of our 
sturdy forefathers. The new building' will necessarily lead us 
from the present thoroughfare, some merchant will have a wharf or 
quay on the river bank, on the place so rich in tradidon and 
event: and tbe sorrowing antiquarian alone will occasionally 
risittheonce thronged spot,eudeavouringto detect some crumbling 
relic that may decide the exactutuation, whilst it tells tbe destruction 
of the timfr«ndeared monument of by-gone days. 

London bridge existed when the Southern Britons, the sav^e 
worshippera of Woden and Tbor, were first converted to Christi- 
anity by the pious exertion of Sl Augustin, and tbe Roman 
missionaries deputed by |Mpe Gr^ry. - It has been the witness 
of the progressive improvement of the national character, and 
has stood tbe monument of barbaric ignorance and supersti- 
tion!; and of gradual progress to the highest state of cultivated 
civilisation and iKfioement. It is the most yeoerable and tAne- 
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hallowed reTic in Britain, Bod yet coademned to dettractiOD. 
Antiquity, record, put fervicM, nothing araili nheii coavenience 
n not suited. The all-lerelling hand of improvement respecta 
nothing that tella of what is past, unless it can snbterre to what is 
preMnt. But to turn from lament to history. 

The year of the foundation of Loudon bridge is not accurately 
known. Although the Romans, during their residence, introduced 
■11 the Kience and much of the polish of Italian art, yet we 
have no mention of a bridge being built ; there was only a Irajeelmt, 
or ferry. William of Malmsbury states, that in 994, Sweyn, Ving 
of Denmark, in h ia attack on liondon, was so valiantly oppoaed by 
Ethelred II. and the citizens, that many of tlie Danish army were 
drowned in the river, because in th«r rage they took no heed of 
the bridge^ 

It was Ethelred who first fixed the tolls to be paid by all vessels 
coming up to the bridge. Pennant ranarks that it could not have 
been prior to 993, when Oulaf, the Dane, sailed up the river as lar 
M Staines without interruption; nor yet after the year IOI6, in 
which Etlielred died : and the great Canute, king of Denmark, 
when be besieged London, was impeded in his operations by a bridge, 
which even at that time must have been strongly fortified to oblige 
him to bave recourse to the following vast expedient. He caused 
a prodigious ditch to be cut on the south side of the Thames, at 
Rotherhithe, or Redriff, a little to the east of Soulhwark, which be 
continued at a distance from the south end of the bridge, in form 
of a semicircle, opening into|the western port of the river. Through 
this he drew his ships, and effectually completed the blockade of 
thecity. But the valour of the citizens obliged him to raiK|tbti 
seige. Evidences of this great work were found in the place called 
Dock bead, at Redriff, where it began. Fascines of hazels, and 
Other brushwood, fiistened down with stakes, were discovered in 
digging that dock in I694 ; and in other parts of its course, have 
been met with, in ditching, large oaken planks and numbera of piles. 
'< The tradition runs, that an old miserly ferryman died, and left 
all hi* gains to his only daughter, named Mary, This pioui mud 
built the nunnery of St. Marie Overie's, and endowed it with the 
profits of the ferry. It was one of the firat reigious houses 
erected in this country. Tbdr existence prior to the Conqneat, has 
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been diiptited, but th« Doomsday bpok, and the record* of the 
renerable Bede, have placed tlie matter beyond a doubt. . Ttie 
conreat felling to decay, was* secoud time endowed by Switben, 
a nobte lady, aa a collie for priests ; and tbe clergy, being the only 
public spirited men of the age, built the bridge, and kept it in 
repair. It was at firet rudely conitructed of timber, Tor works of 
stone had long been disused, and were only partially adopted im- 
mediately before the convulsion occaaioned by tbe invasion of tbe 
Danes. Some historians aSect that the first atone bridge in London 
was built, or commenced, in the time of the empress Maude : but 
during her struggle with king Stephen it may be doubted if she 
bad the leisure or the means for erecting new buildings in tbe 
city- 
Pennant, and other antiquarians, affirm that in 1136 tbe bridge 
was burnt down, and being re-built became so ruinous in 1163, that 
a stone bridge was, in 1176, built by Peter, curate of St Hary, 
Colechurch, a celebrated architect of that period. It proved tbe 
work of thirty-three years i and Peter dying in tbe interim, was 
buried in a chapel which he had constructed in one of the piers, 
in htmor of St. Thomas.. Solidity appears to have been the chief 
aim of the builder, and to accomplish this object all other con- ' 
riderations were disregarded or sacrificed. It would be superflu- 
ous to descant on the well-kaown defects of the foundation of 
London bridge. Thej are yet in existence. This great work was 
founded on enormous piles, driven ua closely as possible together ; 
on tbe tops were laid long planka, ten inches thick, strongly bolted, 
and on them was placed the base of the pier, the lowermost stonea 
of which were bedded in pitch to prevent the water from damaging 
the' work; round all were the piles which are called sterlings, 
dengned for the preservation of the foundation piles. These con- 
tracted the space between the piers so greatly, as to occasion, at 
the retreat of every tide, a fell of five feti, or a number of 
t^nporary cataracts, which since tbefiiuudationofthe bridge have 
occasioned the loss of many thousand lives. The length of this 
vast work is gi5 feet, the exact breadth of the Thames at this 
part. The bridge was crowded with houses badly constructed, 
which leaned in a terrific manner, and were constantly obliged to 
be propped by timber, which crossed iu arches from the roofs, to 
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keep the building together, and to prevent tbem firom fnHing into ihe 
river. DiamRl confined residenGeaindarIctiefia,dirt, and diwonanc^ 
for liveT assailed by the dia of pasiiag vefaictesj nimbling over the 
ill-paved road, the clamors of watermeD, the toAi of roaring 
wnters, varied by the occaBional shriek* of drowning wretche«, 
overahelmed by the tumbling cataracts below. To theie were 
added the horrors of fire and peitilence. 

Pour years after the completion of the bridge, it was the scene of 
a very tragical event A conflagration burst out in the south-west 
«<le, on tiie night of July 10, 1213, Wtieo the bridge became 
thronged with people, all crowding from the <nty, either to witnesi 
or aid in extinguishing the flames. The fire communicating with 
St. Mary Overie's church, was, by a atrong aoutberly windaex^ 
tended to the other eud of the bridge ; those who were foremost 
in advabdng, radeavodred to fall back from tbe destructive 
'element, but vainly : the multitude on tbe London side, ignorant 
of danger, combined to press unyieldingly forward, add in this'tu- 
miiltUoui conflict numbers were trampled to death ; others leaped 
'into'the river only to find a watery gravie; while many more miser- 
ably perished in the Samefl. Not less than three thousand lives 
'are'nid'to have'been thus lost. 

It is supplied, that the only building on the Bridge, till at late 
a period as 1395, was the chapel of St. Thoii)aG-£-BeGket, but 
anioligst the recoixb of tbe Tower, is preserved oAe of Edward I., 
"who in 1380 authorized a collection to be made throughout the 
'realiU, For tbe'repair of London bridge, which is there descnbed'tb 
be in sVich'a ruibous conditioii, that, " unless speedy reinedy be pdt, 
not only the s&ddeb'M of 'the bridge, but also the destruction 
'i6riimumetablet>^s0nsdv>elliiig<in it, may be' suddenly fearledl^ 

This monarch is said 6nly to have received eleven ahilliDgB and 
four-pence ieiits of ae^ie, for the greater part of the housed towards 
tbe SouthWark'end, and sixteen shilTings and a half-pebny for the 
cnstoBiB on gbods iold th^re. Three balf-pehce, and t*6-[Mince 
half-pentiy, Was at this time the rtnt of several of the tenements; 
and a fruiterer*s shop, described to have been twO yards and a half 
and one thumb in length, and three yards and two thumbs in 
depth, was let on a leuc IVomtiie'bridge-inUter, atattentatof 
twelve pence. 
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Whenever it w* necMiny for the •oreragn to pan mentm tbe 

bridge, be was treated irith great Tnagnificoice by the citizens. 

Richard II. and hie queen, Aiiiie of Bohemia, were met by die 
citizens of London '* at the gate of the bri^;e of London, when 
tb^ presented him with a ■nylk-iwhj'te atcde, tadled and bridled, 
and trapped with cloth of gold. and rede, parted togedre ; and tbe 
qnene a palfry all whjte, and in tbe same way trapped in wbyle 
and rede, while all the condiles were ronnen with wyne, both wfayte 
and rede, for all manner of peple to drynke of." 

In 1282, at the breaking Dp of the froat, -five arches of tbe bridge 
were carried away ; and though they were immediately restored, yet 
in 1289, tbe bridge was so much decayed, as to be dangerous for 
passengers, and a toll, levied in 1398 ou goods and passengers, to 
keep it in repair. 

Although the bridge was so encumbered with houses, that the 
broad way between them did not exceed twelve feet in breadth, it 
appear* to have been a market. The 6rst order of common^coun- 
cil upon record, i&one in 1377, prohibiting any market from being 
held on the bridge. 

Tournaments were held here, and on St. George's day, ISgs, 
there was a grand joust, at which lord Wells undertook to muii^ 
tun die renown of England against all comers. A stout Scotsman, 
David, earl of Crawford, entered the lists, and, at the third course, 
threw the English champion out of his saddle. 

There were originally three openings on each ride of tbe street, 
decorated with balustrades, where a view nught be had of the 
■hipi»Dg. In one of these a drawbridge was contrived, useful either 
by way of defence or for the admission of vessels to the upper part 
of tbe river ; this was protected by a strong -tower, which being 
well manned and armed, occasioned thedefeat ofFalconbridge, the 
bostard, in ]471f in bis attempt to seixe the city. 

A second conflict took plaice during the insnrrection of rir 
Thtfmas Wyatt, in the reign of qneen lUary, The top of the 
tow<^, in ihose days of turbulence, formed shambles for human 
flesh, and were covered with beads and quarters of unfortunate 
partizans, inhumanly batchercKl on a scaffold by the prevailing 
party. 'So late as 159B, Heatznuii, a ' GerOten traveller, enume- 
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rated abore thirty heatU, which be had counted irith apatheticat 
accuracy ; and the old map of the city in 1597, repreaentB them io a 
tnoBt horrible cluster. 

The next remarkable couflagration took place in 1632, when 
forty houses were destroyed. The Thames being frozen over at the 
time, water could not be obtained, and the fire continued burning 
in the vaulti and cellars upwards of a week. All the houses 
destroyed on this occasion had not been replaced, when the ereat 
fireof 1666 caused a still greater devastation. 
BRIDQE-QATE 



stood upon London bridge, whence its name was derived, and was 
supposed to have been one of the four principal gales of the 
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dly before the Sonquest, when there wat only a bridge of timbef, 
and IB the aerenth aaA principal gate meatioaed by William Fitz- 
Stephea, which gate being new made, when the bridge waa built 
of stoDe, and iraa oAen repaired. " Tliia gate, with the tower apon 
it, in the yeare 143€ fell down, and two of the furthest archea 
Boatfaward fell therewith, and no roan perished or naa hurt thereby. 
In 1471 the Kentish mariner*, under the conduct of the baitard 
Falconbridge, burned the said gate and thirteen houses on the 
bridge, beudea the beer bauae at St. Katharine's, and many otbera 
in the suburbs." 

The gate was greatly damaged by fire in I7S6, and was ioon 
afterward* taken downand rebuilt ; it was completed in 172B, two 
poatemi being added tor the convenience of foot pasBengera. 

Over the arch on the south tide were the king'* arms, with the 
following inscription beneath : " This gate was widened from 
eleven to eighteen feet in the mayonlty of Edward Bacher, kut. 
S.P.Q.U'* 

After the great fire of 1666, the bridge was not neglected, 
amongst the general improvemenU undertaken. The whole of the 
bouses from one end to the other were taken down, with the 
exception of one house' at the north end, which had been coik 
atmcted in Holland, and was called the tower of London bridge, 
or the Nonsuch, from^ita not having a single nail in it, but being 
pinned together with wooden p^a- New ones were erected of an 
uniform breadth and elevation, and three vacaDcie* left at equal 
distances, from which the river might be viewed. The Nonsuch , 
OGcnpyiog the whole breadth of the bridge, the archway under it 
waa raised to the height of two stories, and on it was the following 
inscription : 

Anna HCCLXXXT^, et priniD Juxibo 9, Regit. 

" This street was opened uid enlaiged from 12 to the width of 30 feet. 

" Sir Junes Smith, knight, loTd-msjoi." 

The bridge itself consisted of 19 arches, as at present,' the highest 
of which rises 60 feet above the water level. 

The tliree widest of these arches used to be called the navigable 
locks, from their being the only ones affording an easy and safe 
passage for vessels. That oearest the London aide waa termed th« 
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Rock Lock, fnm au erroBeow idea uoongit th« people that there 
was a ^wing or vegetating apecies of ruck beueath the water at 
tfaeapot. It appears that thisaoppoaed growing rock waa nothing 
mofe than a collectioa of fallen materiala of aome former arch ia 
coping, which, by lerviog aa a nuclena for the depoaita of inittiooa 
of tidea, thua gave rise to what rir Tbomaa Brown might bnw 
cUaaed amongat hia " Vulgar Error«>" 

The oeareat arch to the Londra aide was formed by a draw- 
bridge, and as late aa 1732, tbe eorporatioD laid down a new one. 

Beaides the Konanch tower, there waa one at the Bonthwark 
end, on which vere expoaed the head* of traitora. 

In 1706, an act of pu-liament waa obtained tor improTing the 
bndge,.4nd a temporary wooden one waa conatmcted whilat the 
repairs were being made, but with the &t8 which commaoly 
attended auch bridgea, it waaconsnmed by fire llth April, 1759. 
The two (xntre archea of the atone bridge were then thrown into 
one, the remaining houaea taken down, and the bridge pat 
into the atate in which it now appears. 

Mr, Pennant aays, ** I well remember the atreet on Ltrndtm 
bridge,— JiaiTOWt darkaom^ and dangerous to paaaengera, from 
the multitude of carriagea ; frequent archea of strong timber croa. 
sing the street from the tops of the houaea, to keep them ti^etbet, 
and from fiilliag into the river. Nothing but oae could preaerve 
the repoae of tbe inhabitanta, who aoon grew deaf to the noiae of 
blling waters, &C. Most of the houses were tenanted by pin and 
needle makers, and ladies were wont todrive fi-om St. James'a end 
of the town to make cheap purchases. Fuller telle ua, that ** Spa. 
niah needles were made first in Cbeapside, by a negro, who died 
without communicating hia art. Eliaa Crowae, a German, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was more liberal, and fint taught the method 
to the Eogliab. Fuller's definition of a needle, is excellent, ^tua 

SB IDLE." 

On the opening tne great arch, the excavation aronud and under 
the iterlinge was so roniiderabte, that the bridge was thought to 
be in great danger of falling. Mr. Smeaton, the engineer, waa 
then in Yorkshire, but an express was aent for him, and he arrivof 
in great haste ; when the apprehension of tbe hridge falling 
was so general, that few persons would pais over or under it^ 
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Mr. Sin^ton having &>certttaed the state of the sterlingt, vti 
called the committee together, ncommended tiuit thej Aonid 
repurchase the stones that hud bena taken From the middle pier, 
then lying in MoorRelds, and throv them into the river to protect 
the sterlings. Nothing shows the fears entertained for the stability 
of the hndgC) more than tlie alacrity with which his advice was 
adopted. The stones were repnrcbnsed that day, and on thefoltowa 
ing morning the work commenced, which in all probability pre- 
served the bridge fivm felling, and secured it tmtil more effitctaal 
methods could be taken. 

London Bridge is the greatest Ithoronghbre across the rim. 
When the Sonthwark bridge was projected, the directors attraded 
one day in July, 18)1, in order to ascertain the extent of this 
thoroughfare. On that day 89,640 foot passengen, 769 wagons, 
S,9U carts and drays, 1,340 coaches, 485 gig* and taxed carts, 
and 764 hones, passed over it.* 

In Stow's time, he says of this bridge, " It is a work very rai^ 
having, with the drawbridge, 90 arcbCs made of sqdare stone, of 
height 6a foot, and in breadth 30 foot, and extend from one aaoi 
ther 30 foot, compact and joined together with vaults and cellars^ 
upon both sides the houses builded, so that it seems the rather d 
continual rstreet, than a bridge ; for the fortifying whifeof against 
tbe'(tncenaot asaaults of the river, it hath overseas and wardens." , 
If uow consists of 19 arches «f irregular construction, and 
various Hzes; thecentre arch being 73 feet in diameter, and the 
oAlers varying from 8 to SO. The height in the centre is 60 fee^ 
and the length of the bridge is Q^S. The carriage way is 31 feet 
brood, and tix foot pavement on each «de 7 feet. The sides are 
d^nded by a maaay stone balosttade, surmoantod by lamps. 

The space hetweni the piers of titis bridge being contracted by 
Ae sise of the iterlings, occasions a Ml of from fonr to five fee^ 
at every ftux and re6ux of the tides, rendenagit usaafe to paaa 
Arough, except at high water. 

Amongst the eminent persons who resided in the houses jbrmerty 
m tix bridge, were Hans Holbein, and John Bui^as> 
This bridge baying been for aome yean dangnous aad incoa- 

• Feriy Hiet. Load. 
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Venieat, an act of parliacnent wa* passed in 1823 for building a new 
one, on a scale and plaa comtnenearate with the other improrer 
ments of the metropolia. 

The first pile of the works was driven on the west side of the 
old bridge, March 1824| and the first stone was laid by the lord- 
mayor, (Garratt) on ]5th June 1835, in the presence of the late 
duke of York, and a numerous assemblnge of nobility and gentry. 
The late Mr, Rennie gave the design for the new bridge, and it 
has devolved on his son to complete it. It forms a striking contrast 
with the old gothic edifice, whose place it is so soon to supply, and 
is more remarkable for its simplicity than magnificence. It coi^ 
sista of fire elliptical arches, which embrace thewhole span of the 
river, with the exception of a double pier on either side, and 
betweeneach arch is a single pief.of corresponding design. 

The dimensionsof this bridge are as follows:— centre arch; span, 
150 feet; rise,32fcet; piers, 34 feet, — arches next to centre; span, 
140 feet; rise, 80 feet; piers, 22 feet.;— abutment arches; 
span 130 feet; rise, 35 feet; abutment 74 feet. The full width 
from bank to bank, 690 feet. Length of bridge, including abat- 
ments, gso feet. Ditto without abutmenU, 782 feet. Width of 
bridge, from outside to outside of the parspets, 55 feet. Carriage 
way, 33 feet 4 inches. 

In the year 1582, one Peter Maurice, a German, proposed to 
supply the city with water, by means of machinery. In orderto 
prove his skill, Maurice made an experiraeut before the lord-mayor 
qnd aldermen, by throwing water over the steeple of St. Magnus' 
church, with which they were so much pleased, that they granted 
him the use of the Thames water, and one arch of London bridge, 
on lease for five hundred years, on condition of paying ten shillings 
yearly to the city. He then erected water-works on the north ude 
of the river, and finding that he had not room enough, he procured, 
two years afterwards, the grant of another arch of the bridge on 
similar terms. By those works, which supplied a considerable 
portionof theeast ofthecity, Maurice and his descendeiits made 
a large fortune. In 1701, the proprietor sold his right in the Lon- 
don bridge waterworks for £38,000 to Richard Soane ; who ob- 
taining a renewal of the lease from the city, and the liberty of 
occupying two morearches of the bridge,Mjvided the property into 
300shares of £500 each, by which he cleared upwards of £100,000. 
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These works were remored id 1823, to make room for the 
oen bridge. The marhmery u tlius deacribed by the late 
Dr. Des^nliera: 

" The wheels pluced uuder the arcbea &re moved by the com- 
mon stream of the tide-water of the river Thames The mtla- 
Wee of the water ^heel is nineteen feet long, and three feet dia- 
meter : ID which are foar sets of urms, »ght in each place, wbereos 
ate fixed four rings od sets of felloes, twenty feet in diameter^ 
and twenty six floats, fourteen inches long, and eighteen inches 
deep. 

" The wheel lies, with its two gudgeons or centre pins, npoa 
two brasses, fixed on two great levers, whose fulcrum or top, 
is an arched piece of timber, the levers Ix^ng made circular 
on their lower sides to an arch, and kept in their places by- 
two arching studs, fixed with a sock through two mortises in the 
lever. 

" By these levers the wheel is thus made to rise and fall with 
the tide : the levers are sixteen feet long, that Is, from the ful- 
cram to the godgeon of the water wheel «x feet, and thence 
to the arch ten feet. To the bottom of this arch is fixed a strong 
triple chain, made like a watch chain, but the links are arched 
to a circle of one foot diameter, having notches or teeth to take 
hold of the leaves of a pinion of cast iron, ten inches diameter, 
with eight teeth in it, moving on an axis. The other loose end 
of this chain has a lai^ weight hanging at it, to help to counter- 
poise the wheel, and to preserve the chain from sliding on the 
pinion. On the same axis is fixed a cog wheel, six feet in dia- 
meter, with forty-eight cogs ; to this is applied a trundle or 
pinion of six rounds or teeth ; and upon the same axis is fixed 
another cog wheel of fifty-one cogs, into which a trundle of six 
rounds works, on whose axis is a winch or windlass, by which 
one man with the two windlasses raises or lets down the wheel, as 
there is occasion. 

; >' By means of this machine, the strength of an ordinary man 
will r^se above fifty tons weight. But besides these levers and 
wheels, there is a cog wheel «ght feet diameter, fixed near the 
end of the great axis, and working into a trundle of four feet 
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aad a half dianeter, and twenty roiudi ; whoie axis or spiadle 
is of cast iron, four incbcB diameter,' and lying in brass at 
each end : a quadruple crank of cast iron, six inches square, 
eadi of the necks being turned one foot from the centre, which 
is fixed in brass at each end, in two head-stocks fustened down 
by caps. The end of one of these cranks is placed close abnt- 
tittg to the end of tiie axle-tree last mentioned, and fixed tb^-e- 
vnto by an iron wedge drove through a slit in them both for that 
puipose. The four necks of the crank have each an iron sfiear 
or rod fixed at their upper ends to the respective lever, within 
tbree feet pi the end; which levers ^re twenty-fonr feet long, 
moving on centres in a frame, at the end of which are jointed 
four rods, with their forcing- plugs, working into four iroB 
cf linden, cast four ftxt three quarters long, seven inchea bore 
abor% and nine below, where the valves lie, fastened by screwed 
flanches over the four holes of a hollow trunk of cast iron, having 
. four vslres in it, jast at the joining-«n at the bottom of the bar- 
rels or cylinder*, and at, one end a sucking pipe or grate, going 
ioto the water, wUch s)4>T*lics all the four cylinders alternately. 

" Fnmi the lower ftart of these cylinders come out Decks, 
furfiingl upwards atch-wis^i whose af>per parts ar^ cast with 
flandicB to screw up to a trunk; whicli necks have bores of 
^vea inohcs diameter, and holes in the trunk above, carama- 
oicating with each of them ; at which joiqing are placed four 
vaWea. This trunk is cast with four bosses, or protnba ranees, 
standing out against the valves, to give room for their opening 
andahutting; and-on the upper side toe four holes stopped arith, 
plugs, which take out, on oecanoD, to cleanse die valras. One 
Old of 'the trunk is stopped by a plug; andiron pipes aw joined 
by fianches to the other end, through which the water is forced. 
op to any height or place required, 

« Besides these four forcers, there are fonr more placed at the 
other ends of the levers, which work in the same manner, with 
tods and cylinder^ as above. And the Mioe works are repeated 
at the other end of the water-wheel, viz. a cog-wheel, a tntndle, 
a spindle, a crank, sucking-pipes, four levers, eight ferdng-rods, 
tight cylinders, &c. four trunks, and two forcing-pipes : so that 
one single wheel works sixteen pumps. 
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" In the first arch nest tbs city, ii om wheel with donble worV 
•f tixteen forcers. In the third arch, Hbere the fir«t nbeul haa 
doable trork at the one end* and aiogle at the other, there arc 
twelve forcers : the second wheel, placed in the middle, has eight 
forcers ; and the third wbed slKtseii forcers. In ill &Ay-two 
forcers. 

" One turn of the fotir wheels makes on< fauodred and fonrteea 
Strokes ; and when the river is at beat) the wheels go six times 
round in a mtutite, and but four and a half at middle water ; w 
that the number of strokes in ■ minute are six hand red and agbty- 
four ; and rb the stroke is two foet and a half in a seven inch lMre> 
which raises three ale gallons, they raise two thousand and fiftja 
two gallons in a minute ; that is, one hundred and twenty-three 
thousand, one hundred and twenty gallons, or one thoasitnd nine 
hundred and fifty-four hogsheads in an hour, which is at the rata 
efferty-nx thousand eight hundred ami ninety-six hogebeada^r 
day, to the height of one hundred and twenty fevt, including the 
waste, which may be settled at a 4Mi part of the wbok." 

We niay well judge that London bridge has bson the site oF 
nany interesting sceneei^ and we must not pass over one or tw» 
anecdotes connected with it. 

In 1536, sir William Hewett, cloth-worker, was aa inhabitant 
of one of the perilous houses on titis bridge. A maid servant 
playing with his only daughter in her arms at ao open window oves 
&e water, accidentally dropped the duld ; death seemed inevit> 
able, for few ever escaped the whirlpool beloW| wid still fewer 
were daring enoogh to hazard thrir lives on the fearful riak of 
rescuing another ; Edward Osborne, appreotioe to sir Wil- 
liam, plunged unhesitatingly into the torrent, and uieeeede<l in 
bringing the apparently devoted child wfely on shore. His 
courage and daring had its reward. Wheo the yonng lady arrived 
dt the first bloom of womanhood, she paid her preserver with her 
heart. Several persons of rank solicited her hand in marriage, 
and the enrl of Shrewsbnry, representative of the noble fomily of 
the Talbots, became a suitor of the merchant'* heiress ; but 
undazzled by the splendour which awaited her aeceptance, sb^ 
With the tender devotedness that-chafaeterissa a womau's-love, und 
rraders her aGfectioa so chasteaad-pure, dedined-tbe-pi 
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of couDtees, and kept her ftiith with her humble, but faithful 
lover: anil sir William, grateful for a daughter'a life preserved, 
did not attempt to thwart " the coune of true love," but gene- 
rouBly beatowed her hand and fortune where her heurt had plighted 
itself ;— to lum who had von her. Edward Osborne '* proved no 
vulgar boy." He took at the flood the tide in the affairs of men 
which leads to fortune; he was sheriff in 1575, and lord-mayor \m 
1583, and became the founder of a noble fumily destined to the 
highest honours of the state. The duke of Leeds is the descen- 
dant of tliis fortunate pair. To turn to a darker picture of 
human life and human frailty. The son of sir William Temple, 
the bosom counsellor of William III. and yet the honest adviser of 
the misguided James II. ; when his fUther declined office under a 
new iniuistry, he accepted the appointment of secretary at war. 
His interest procured the release of captain Hamilton, coafined in 
the tower for high treason, under his promise that he would repair 
to Tyrconnel, then in arms for king James in Ireland, and persuade 
him to submit. When arrived in that country, this per&dious 
friend immediately Joined the rebels, and led on a regimeut to the 
attack of king William's troops. The taunts of rival courtiers, 
the unfortunate termination of his endeavours to serve his king ; 
and above all, the ingratitude of the man whom he had loved, and 
had deceived him ; these stung him to the soul, and threw him into 
a deep and settled melancholy, which, although his sovereign was 
convinced of bis innocence, overpowered his fortitude, and impelled 
him to the rash act of self-destruction. He resolved to quit this 
world of treachery, aud determined on a deed, the contemplation 
of which " should give ni pause, and make us rather bear the 
ills we have, than fly to others Ihat we Icnow not of." 

On the I4th April, l€89> he hired a boat on the Thames, and 
directed the waterman to shoot the bridge; at that instant he 
plunged into the cataract, and having filled his pockets with stones, 
to prevent all chance of hditg saved, instantly sunk: he leftaiiote 
io the boat, explaining the motives which led to his fatal determi- 
nation, to this effect : 

"My folly in undertaking what I waa unable to perform, has 
done the king and kingdom a great deal of prejudice ; I wish him 
all happiness, and abler servants than John Templet" 



During the days nf papacy id England, fish was an article oot 
of optioDat, but cotnpuliive GonBUmption, and this rendered the 
huBiDess of a fishmonger one of the principal trades of London, 
^sh Street, Hill, and the immediate ricinity, nas the great mart 
ibr this branch of trafiic, from its close connection with the river, 
■nd here lived many illustrious citizens, particularly sir William 
Walworth, and sir Stephen Fisher. 

Strong prejudices were however entertained against the fishmon- 
gers, and to so great an estent was it carried, that in the fourteenth 
century, dtey prayed the king, by Nicholas Exton, one of their 
body, that he would take the company under his protection, *' lest 
they might receive corporeal hurt" The parliament itself appears 
to hare imbibed the general distrust, for in 1383 they enacted, 
" that no fishmonger eliould be mayor of the city." This was 
repealed, however, the following year. 

The fishmongers consisted of two companies, the salt fishmon- 
gers, incorporated in 1433, and the ilock fishmongers in 1509. 
The two companies were united by Henry VIII. in 1536. Be- 
fore the junction, they are said by Stow, who calls them "jolly 
citizens," to have had six halls, two in Thames Street, two in Fish 
Street, and two in Old Fish Street, and six lord-mayors were 
elected from their body in twentj-four years. But being charged 
with forestalling, contrary to the laws and constitutions of the 
city, they were fined fined 500 marks by Edward I. in 1290. In 
1384, these, os well as others concerned in furnishing the city with 
provisions, were put under the immediate direction of the mayor 
and aldermen, by an act of parliament still in force. 

At a small distance from the bridge, on the west side of the ward 
in Thames Street, was the Fishmongers hall, erected by sir Chris- 
topher Wren, after the fire of 1666 had destroyed the hall then 
standing, a specimen of his intention of ornamenting the banks 
of the Thames, had his plan for rebuilding the city been adopted. 
it has lately been pulled down. 

It was a stately and capacious edifice of brick and stone; and 
may be said to have two fronts. The fore entrance from Thames 
Street, by a handsome passage, leading into a large square court, 
paved with flat stones, and encompassed by the great liall, the 
court room for auistantB,andother grand apartments, with galleries, 
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remaim. These are of a hflndtome couiitructioD, and supported by 
Ionic calumos, with aa arcade. The back front, or that next tin 
Tbame«i had a grand double (light of stoDe atepi, hj which va* an 
Mceot to the 6rat apartraeati from the wharf. Tbedoor waa arna~< 
mented with Ionic columnt, and thoie supported an open pediment, 
io which waa a shield with thearmi of the company. The windows 
were ornamented with stone vatet, and the groins of the building 
wrought with handsome rustic ; and the whole of this front waa a 
fineaasemblage of solid beauty. 

In the upper end of the hall, and jiut behind the chair, there 
stood in a niche, a full-«ized statue, carved in wood by Edward 
Pierce, statuaryi of sir William Walworth, a member of this 
company, and lord-mayor during the rebellion of Wat Tyler. 
The doughty knight grasped a Ke\ dagger, said to be the identical 
weapon with which he stabbed tlie rbbel ; though a publicaa of 
Islington pretended to be possessed of this digger, and in 1731, 
lent it to be publicly exhibited in Smithfield, in a show called 
"Wat Tyler," during Bartholomew Fair. Below the niche wat 
thiainecriptiont 

" Brave WolwoTtb, kntght, lord-maror, y < slew 

ItebelUoui Tylei in tiii alaims ; 
The king, thereTore, did give In lien 
The dacger to the cytye*! arms. 
In the 4th year of Richard II. Anno Domlne 13S1." 

A common, but erroneons belief is perpetuated in this inscriff- 
tion, for the dagger wus in tfae city arms long b^ore the time of wr 
William Walworth, and was intended to represent the sword of St. 
Paul, thepatnHi saint of the corporatioR, 'jA&d in the fisbmon- 
gers arms, tss still more vulgar error. The sup porter being a mep* 
maid, with a mirror in her hand. St Petetiswilh propriety choaen 
the patrou aaint of thin company. 

The funeral pall of sir W. Walworth, cunously embroidered 
with ^Id, is pnestrved amongst the rdics, as well as a plan of the 
aplendid ^w at his instnllation 1380. 

Sir W-. Walworth, and Wat Tyler, hare often figured in the ^tf. 
fi^aabL, nhtia the lord.«Myor elect was of the fishnougers 
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cosipaB)'. ODtheinmiguratioD of*ir William LemaittiQ 1616, teve- 
ralmeninarmourwereiEitheprocetsioiitOQe of whom bore the head 
or Wat Tyler on a spear ; there was alio the effigies or Walworth, 
lying in hi> tomb, and aa angel, representing the geniug of Loo- 
don, wIm made the dead chempioD rise up, and address the lord- 
' mayor elect in a congratulatory speech. 

The fishmongen ctraipany is fourth npoo the lUt of the dty cor- 
porations, under the name and style of " the Wardens and Commo- 
nalty of the mystery of FiBhinoi^ers of the city of London. It is 
a livery company, and very rich, governed by a prime and five other 
wardens, and a court of iMtiBtantt. 

The company supports a free Grammar School at Molt Market, 
in Norfolk, founded by sir John Gresliam; Jesus Hospital, at Bray, 
ia Berkshire, founded by William Goddwd, esq. for forty poor 
penous; Sl Peter's Hospital, near Newington, Surry, founded by 
the company ; twelvearm»-houses at HarrietshBm,in Kent, founded 
by Mr. Mark Quested ; a fellowship in Sidney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge, founded by Mr. Leonard Sfnith ; a acholarship in the 
tame college, founded by William Benoet, esq. Mr. Smith, execu- 
tor. The sums expended by this company for charitable purpose*, 
amount ta upwards of £800. 

" There was ouce," says Mr. PeaDant,i " a desperate feud 
between this company and the Goldsmiths, about preoedracy." 
Parties ran high, aod some individuals were banished the city^ 

Aknost opposite to the plac& where the monument nowstaadB, 
was a large stone house, the habitation of Edward, the celebratell 
Black Piioc^ the ftowei of BnglUh chivalry. laStowe'* tiaw,'it 
was altered to a common hostaliie, or inn, having a black beU far 
■ifp). 

Some accountoC the river Thames appeara neceaaary, toeamplete 
our account of this WBrd;.Biidinthewfirdsof Mr. Pntowit, *^ I 
should speak with the prejudices of a true Englishman, were I to 
dignify the Thames witlt the title of the chief of rtVers. I must 
qualify my patriotismwith its just claim to that of first of island 
livers. We must not make the comparison of length of course ; 
the mntracted space of our idand limits ihbt species of grandeur ; 
birtthere- ia- no rifer in any port of Europ?, whWh can boast of 
more utility, in bringing forther from the ocean the largest com- 
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merclal shipa ; nor is there auy which caa bnng the riches of the 
universe to the very capital." 

"ThisklDfof flooda," 
Tho' deep, yet clear; though gentle, yel not dull; 
StTone without rage ; vitbout o'eiflowiag full, 

rices at the smaU village Hemble, near Cirencester, ia Glouces- . 
tershlre. This spring, someUmes called the lus, unitefr with the 
Tbaine, another brook oenr Dorchester, (aDcicDtiy Caer Dour,) 
in Oxfordshire. 

Taking an eastern direction from its source it first becomes 
navigable (by means of locks) at Lcchlade, and leaving Glouces- 
tershire, becomes the southern boundary of Oxfordshire, and re- 
ceiving theCherwell at Oxford, it eaters Berkshire, near Fairford, 
and thence to Reading its stream is greatly increased by the 
flovrings from the Wiltshire Hilts. Boulter's lock, above Maiden- 
head, is the last lock ; from thence to the sea it requires no farther 
art to aid its navigation. At a small distance from Windsor, it 
divides Berks from Bucks, and flows into Middlesex, a little above 
Staines, when it divides that county from Surry. Just above 
Kingston, it feels the feeble efforts of the tide. Nothing can be 
more f>icturesque than its banks and devious course to the metro- 
polis. Every beauty of nature and art is assembled to please the 
tye and gratify the senses of the painter and the poeU 
. At Battersea and Putney, the Thames, which has received the 
tnbutary streams of the Wey, the Crane, the Brent, and Ihe 
Watidle, becomes a broad and busy stream, and is crossed in many 
parts with bridges. After flowing through the metropolis, (of its 
vast utility we shall have occasion to speak hereafter,} the rivA 
rolls onward past Deptford, Greenwich, and Gravesend, until 
joined at Sbeertiess by the Mednsy, and the united rivers 

" Haite to pay their tribute to the sea, 
Uke mortal life, to meet eternity." 

The river, which in London varies from eight hundred to fifteen 
hundred feet ia breadth^ is seveu miles broad Kt the Noie. U if 
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navigable nearly one hundred and forty-three miles abore London- 
bridge: its whole length is nearly two hundred miles; and the 
ebbing and flowing of its tides affect the river upwards of eighty 
miles from the sea. We shall have occanon agtun to advert to this 
ornament and convenience of oar city, which to it owes a great 
portioo of her TeaowD> bet wealtbi and her magnificence. 
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A lut qf MJdtrnun of Bridgt Ward Wtthm, from 1688 u the 
pretext ftW. 

Sir Peter Dauiel, elected 1683, served the office of sheriff l684. 

Sir C. DuDCombe, elected 1700, aerred the office of sheriff the 
some year, th^t of mayor in 1709. 

SirH-Furnew, knt. elected 1711, served the office ofslieriffia 
1701. 

Sir J. Mertias, knt. elected 1719, served the office of sheriff la 
1733, and lord mayor in 17U. 

Sir Thomas Preston, elected 1737. 

Sir G. Champion, knL elected 1730, serred the office of sheriff 
1738. 

Sir W, Stephenson, knt. elected 1755, served the office of sheriff 
in 1757) and lord-mayor, in I764. 

George Hebbert, esq. elected 1768, resigned. 

T. Wooldridge, esq. elected 1776. 

Sir J. Sanderson, knt elected )7B3, served the office of sheriff 
in 1785, and lord mayor in 1793- 

Sir M. Bloxam, knt. elected 1803, serred the office of sbenfT 
in 1787, rerigned. 

J. Garratt, esq. elected 1821, served the office of sheriff in 1821 
and lord-mayor in 18S4 ; is the present alderman of this ward, and 
during his mayoralty laid the first atone of the new bridge. 



KND OF BRIDGE WARD WITHIN. 
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DE&iTEt its name from the priacipal street in it, which wai, preri-. 
oasly to the great fire of 1666, oae of the videst streets trithia the 
walls of the dty. It ii bouoded on the north and east by Bishops- 
gate ward ; on the west by Coleman-atreet ward ; and on the sonth 
by Comhill ward. The priocipal streets are ThTcadneedle-atreet, 
part of Prince'i-street, Lothbary from the charch to Bartholomew- 
lane, ThrognraTton-street, Bnwd-BtreetfromSt.BeDaetFiDk charch 
to London-wall, Austin Friars, Winchester-street, and Worm- 
wood-stieel^ as far as Helmet-coart. It is divided into the ten 
predncts of St. Mildred, Woolchnrcb, St Bennet Fink, St. 
Bartholomew Upper, S^ Bartholomew Lower, Sl Christopher, 
St. Margaret Lothbury, St. Martin Outwich, St. Peter-le-Poor, 
and Ailballowi, London-watl. tt is goTCraed by an alderman and 
twelve common conncilmeo, and has thirteen ward mote inquest 
men, eight scavengers, ten constables, and a word beadle. 

There were formerly six parish churches in this ward, but St. 
Christopher-le-StoclcB, io ThreBdneedle.street, having been pulled 
down, the five now remaining are those of St Martin Outwich, . 
St. Bennet Fmk, St. Bartholomew, St Peter-le-poor, and AlU 
ballowi, London-wall. At the south-east extremity of Thread. 
aeedle-street is the parish church of St Martin Outwich, a rectory 
in the g^ft of the Merchant Taylor's Cwopany. 

St MartiDi to whom this and two other chnrclKs in the 
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metropoliB, are dedicated, was born in Hungary. Hie perenU were 
heatheof, but from bU infoncy he had an affection For the Chnatian 
leligion, which bis father, who wa« a raldier, pe_rceiving, sent him 
to the wars, under the emperor Con^ntius, and afterwards under 
Julian, into Gaul. The f outh pursued this course for three yearst 
when, being at the city of Amiens, he met a poor naked man, and 
faaving bestowed all his other substance to charitable use, he had 
nothing left but hit cloak, which dividing with his sword, be gave 
one half to the pauper. Being afterwards baptized, andjoumey- 
ing to St. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, be was initiated into the 
priesthood, and puUicly opposed the Arian beret>y, for which he 
was openly scouiged and banished. Returning to Gaul, he was 
appointed. A, D. 376, bishop of Tours, which he governed with 
great peril from the Arian persecutors for twenty-six years, and 
died of & feTer,at the age of eighty-one, dunog the reign of the 
Cjnperors Arcadins and Honoriqa. 

The church derives its additional name from the family of 
Oteswich, corrupted to Outwicb. Stow moitiou four of these 
lEbo were buried here, viz. Martin, Nicholae, William, and John, 
vho were pioprietoisi or fausders of it The aocient cbarcfa bad 
^«en in the gift of the earl of Warren and Surrey, in the reign oC 
inward II. uid III, but dying without Intimate issue, in 1347 
and his lands coming to the crown, the adrowsou of this living 
was purchased in 1SB5, by John ChuTchmaD> sheriff of Londooi, 
for Williamand JohadeOteswicb; and Cbiirchaian, in. behalf of 
tbe brothers, by license of Henry IV. gave the adyowson^ four 
i^fiSBuages, and seventeen ihops in this parish, to the master and 
wardens of the Company of Taylon and Linen. Arnioaiers, in, 
t^lmsfiir the support of poor brethren and sisters; in conseqaence 
qf this grant the Merchant Taylors' Company has had the patroaags 
of the rectory ever since. 

, Tbeoldchurcjiq built in. ^^Wc vas ooeof die fiew that ascapei. 
t)iegrevtfire o£London.:biit tjwravagesof tim«,andasiibteqiient| 
CouQag^ion iu 1765, so greatly dama^ i^, that its, decayed aUict 
rendered the building of s ne«r cburcb absolntely neeeswry. It was> 
puUeddowniii.l795rWt the'pavi^ containing vei^ few- hftwe^w^' 
not capable of bearing the wbolf^ ^pense of re-building, and the 
Merchant Taylors' Company contributed £500, ; the South Sea 
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Company £300, and the Corporation of Loiidoa £300, towards 
so pious a. work ; and on the fourth day of May, 1796, the first 
stone waa laid for re-building the pariah church, which is one of the 
amallesl in the city. 

This edifice is of brick, with nothing very striking in its style 
of architecture. The side towards Thread needle-street consists of 
a lofty blank wall with stone coping ; it had two door-ways formerly, 
but they, together with a door at the western extreinity, were 
blocked up when the church last underwent repair. The front, in 
Bishopsgate-street, is rather more omamented, with a large window, 
and the roof is surmounted with a turret, extremely plain, opea 
arched, and supported by four piers. 

The interior has been recently repaired and embellished, and 
presents a very elegant appearance. There are several of the 
ancient monuments preserved from the old church ; that of John 
de Oteswichand his lady, in alabaster, is among the most interest- 
ing and striking. It is beneath the south-west gallery, and is in 
excellent preservation. The figure of the male is enveloped in the 
coftnme of a merchant of the 14th centary, coqitsting of a long 
gown, &c. He has a sword by his side, and his hands devoutly 
das[>ed, whilst the head reposes on a cushion raised by cherubims, 
and a lion rests at his feet. The lady has her hands also united in 
the attitude of prayer, and a dog reclines at her feet. The others 
are those of George Sotherton, esq. merchant taylor ; Thomas 
Langham, citizen ; Mr. Richard Staper, "the greatest merchant 
in his tyme, the chiefest actor indiscovere of the trades of Turkey 
and East India, &c." and the epitaph of John Wight, who died in 
his 34th year, in 1663, runs thus :^ 

Itai4er,t]ioB iaa>'ft forbcu to pvttUneftyM 
To charge foTttar*, to mourn tlieie obiequiei: 
Sui^ chuitahle drops wonld beat be given 
To those who late, or never, come to Iteav'a. 
But then you would, by weepiny in the, dust, 
Ansy blihipplneti with thy mlitrtut ; 
WhoK plM* doskig of his youtlinil years 
Deteives thj imitation, not thy lean. 

At the soDth-west end of this street stands the parish church of 
St. Bennet Fink, 
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The former church was of very ancient foundation. It WM 
dedicated to St. Beaedict, vulgarly Beait, an Italian ntnt, and 
founder of the order of Benedictine monksi tlw prevailing 
brotherhood in England till the dissolution of all monatteries. In 
1323 John de Anesty naa collated to the rectory on the death of 
Thomai de Branketre. Afterwarda foiling to the crown* the 
patronage, fonnerly io the Mevil family, waa bettowed by 
Edward IV< on the dean and.chapter of Windsor ; the impropria- 
tion i> still with them, and they usaally appoint one of their body 
to the living) who is licensed by the bishop of London. ]t a only 
a donation or curacy, though formerly a rectory. Having been huilt 
by a rich merchant named Robert Finh, (who lived in the lane now 
called from him Fink, or Finch-lane,) it thence derived its second 
title. The old church having bera beautifully repaired and 
adorned in 1633, fell a sacrifice to firo thirty -three years afterwards, 
and was re-built and finished in 1673, after the design of sir 
Christopher Wren. 

The fabric is of stone, and considered a fine specimen of eccle- 
siastical architecture, the interior body of the church being a 
complete elipti?, and the roof an eliptical cupola, (at the centre of 
which is a turret with ovnl windows,) environed by a cornice, 
supported with stone columns; between each column Is a spacious 
arch, and six large windows with angular mnllions. The altar-piece 
consists of foar small columui, with an entabhitnre of the composite 
order. There is a handsome marble font On one of the south 
windowsis a finely painted sun-dialt with this motto, ** Sine In- 
mine inane," The length of the church is sixty-three feet, breadth 
forty-eight, and altitnde about forty-nine. The spire is one 
hundred and ten feet from the ground. This church is indebted 
for its ornamental embellishment to Mr. Holman, who contributed 
^1000. His benevolence deserves to be Tecorded,as an instance of 
Doble feeling and unprejudiced generosity, as this gentleman was of 
the Roman Catholic foith, but beingabove the errors of bigotry, gave 
this large sum in aid of a work of devotion. It is to be r^retted 
tbst an example of so much philanthropy and proper foelinga has 
■0 few followers. - 

The celebrated Samuel Clark, non-conformist and author, wis 
curate of tbis church. 
At the soDtb-eaet comer of Bartbolomew-Iane is the parish 
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church of St.* Bartholomew the Little, or Exchange. The 
earliett records of thi* church ttate, that ia 1331, John de 
Tyeme lucceeded John de Aldebargh, at rector; and. in 
the reign of Edward III. Richard de Pleuit, archdeacon ot Col- 
chester, and dean of the arches fonndcd a chantry here for 
the benefit of his soul. He died 136l. .Thomat Fyke, aldermao, 
with the aid of Nicholas Yoo, one of the therifis, new built this 
church about the year 1438. Margery, the wife of ur John 
I^pington, and daughter of air John Fray, founded a chantry here 
31 Edward IV. ; sir William Capell, mayor, added a chapel 
on the south sidcj in the year ISOQ; and James Wilford, citizen 
and taylor, one of the sheriffs in 1499, appointed a doctor in 
divinity to preach a sermon on the subject of Christs' paision,eTery 
Good Friday. 

The old church was burnt down in 1666, and the present church 
arose in its place, built by sir Christopher Wren, in 1679. It 
consists of a very irregnlar body, with a lofty tower divided into 
four comparments, with variously shaped windows, end surmounted 
by arches at the top. The roof is flat, divided into quadrsngles, or 
pannels, with fret work ; and the part over the chancel adorned 
with cherubims. The body of the church is handsomely 
wainscoted, and the whole interior adorned. The altar-piece 
consists of four Corinthian columns ; between the two centre are 
the Commandments, over which is a radiance of glory on the figure 
of a sacrificedlamb'sikin, typical of the offering of Christ, the 
Lamb of God, who made himself a sacrifice for all, as was pre. 
figured by the ceremonies of the Levitical law. The altar piece is 
ornamented with finely carved doves, &c, in Norway oak, with 
which the pulpit is also made and decorated. 

The length of the building it seventy-eight feet> breadth sixty, 
and height forty-one ; the tower is about ninety feet high. 

The living, at the time of the Reformation, was in the gift of 
the abbey of St. Mary of Grace, and falling to the crown on its 
dissolntion, has continued in that patronage to the present time. 

Stow mentions many monuments, the most celebrated of which 
is that of Dr. Mites Coverdale, bishop of Exeter. This divine 
was a native of Yorkshire, and a friar of St. Augustine, but con- 
forming to the Reformation woa appmnted bishop of Exeter, by 
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Edward VI. AnguBt 3D, 1551. Upon tlie accession of queen 
Mary I. he was deprived of his bishopric, and imprisoned : -whence 
be was ddivered at the importunate request of the king of Den- 
mark ; he was aftei^ards a fugitive in Germaoy, and returned to 
England at the cornmencement of the reign of queen Elizabeth ; 
he did not, however, resume his episcopal functions, but lived 
retired tn London, to a great age, and was buried in this church. 

Many rectors of emineuce have belonged to St. BartholomeWt 
amongst others the notrd Philip Nye, one of the commissioners 
sent to negoeiate with diaries I. in the isle of Wight. He wore a 
remarkable beard, celebrated by Butler, in his "Hudibras '.** 

" With grmtei art aod cmiiung na.t'i. 
Than Philip Nf e'l thaulcsgiving beaid." 

In Strype'a edition of Stow's Survaie, is un account oF many 
encroachments upon this church and church-yard, which are 
stated to be " timbers of the Cock ale-hou^e luid in the chapel 
wall, a coal-hole made in the east end of the south aisle, a cistern 
of the said ale-house set in the church-yard, a chimney built from 
another house into the church steeple, and some closets built over 
the church-yard. 

" Shops in Threjid needle-street, in front of the church, are built 
upon part of the church-yard, and port of the city ground : for 
which the parish paid the city £100. fine, and yearly rent for above 
twenty years before the lire, and had a lease thereof from the city ; 
which shops were built for the use of the poor of the parish. And 
the said jf 100. was given by the parishioners for that only use and 
purpose; butslnce thefire, the shops being demolished thereby, 
OUT minister hath seized upon all, and kept the same to himself, 
and the poor of the parish have no benefit at all, by or out of the 
same ever since." 

Only three houses in this- parish, escaped in the conflagration 
of 1666. 

On the west side of Broad.street, nearly opposite to the back 
entrance of the South Sea House, (now in ruins,) is the parish 
church of St. Peter-le-Poor. The earliest register ot this church 
is as ancieiit as 1181. It is dedicated to the patron saint of the 
Catholics, St. Peter the Apostle, and received its distinguishing 
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cogDomen of Poor, either from the rtate of the pnrUh at the time 
of iu (windatioo, or fron the ttdjaceot nonMtery of Augnstine 
tnoukfl^ a fraternity afiecting great poverty. It is Mid to have been 
built in 1540, and appears to hare been originally a mean edifice, 
beio^anly 54 feet long, 51 broad, and 93 high: in 16>5 it was 
enlarged at the m1« expense of sir William Garway. This strnc- 
tore, which escaped the fire of 1666, was a di^raee to the street 
in winch it was liloated ; it wa» mean in its style, asd, prajectiitg 
beyond the line of housei, was an obitniction to the passengers, 
and bore, externally, rather the appearance of as inn than a place 
of worEhip, which idea was Btrengtheaed from tlie appearance of the 
clock, which was nispended in the centre of the itreet, fike 
many of the ugna of a conntry inn, and charaL'tertsed as a *' rude 
sod "awkward contrivance." Its inconvenient and ruinona state 
iadnced the iahabitanta to apply for an act of parliament {which 
tt>ey obtained in I78SJ to take down the whole fitbric, and erect 
a chorch on the ute of a court behind, and thoa rerKkr the tttcet 
Bpaciou) and uniform. 

This desirable end was attained, and in I791> the design being 
completed by.Itfr. Gibbs, and the expences amnnnting to £4090, 
defrayed by a donation of £500 from the corpwstion of Lontfon' 
aod the rest raised by annuitiea ; the new cbtifcti, wasSn 1?9% 
coaaecrated by the bitbopof London, and iaa simply elegant strnc* 
tnre; the interior has nothing particularly striking, uealnett 
perndea Ihewfaole. The exterior iaeqwallyplaiat the door'in Ae 
eei^tn ia between Ionic coluvons, doubled, above whkfa is 8 
miikled pediaaest, with a plain tympanBB. A square tower in 
feROstDnrs : Ike firat plain, fer the dock, and reur belts; the 
second, ornamented with double Corinthian pilasters, iatermimfled 
ateBcb cocner with a vase, and the whole ii tenuiftated by a dome 
wtthavaae. The side fronts, adorned with Ionic pUaaters, witH 
blatiik wiadowa an. eeeb sid*, fomif, with the other periis described, 
a asrji exceltcnt ipcciBea of taste, and suitable arehitectnTe. 

S*L Peta--l»-Poor is a lectery, the advowsoii- of ?rhicft seeun ter 
bapafaccn alns^a vested in the dam and ebapterofSfc. T^Bl'ar 
among its rectors, was Dr. Richard Holdworth, au emibtntl an^ 
1«]irL diviiie» imrng Hw Esi^t of Charles I. : be wasi > proAaior of 
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Gmham college, maitar of Erotmuel coll^, and vi^ chancellor 
of Cambridge urdtdeacoa of Huobngdon, and dean of Worcester. 
In London Wall, on the north aide of the itreeti abatUng on the 
wall of the city, whence it takes its name, aod nearly facing Little 
Winchester Street, is the parish church of Allhallowi, Limdon 
Wall. The apace allotted for the church-yard is very narrow, and 
ahaped like a wedge, the north aide of which is formed by houses on 
the wali) and the south by a low wall, surmounted by iron ruling^ 
The centre of this space ii occupied by the church, and a narrow 
passage on the south side of tbe building verves as a foot pave- 
ment for that aide of the street. 

The history of this church is enveloped in obscurity. In an old 
print dated]736, it is represented as ronsistingof two aisles, with 
pointed windows, ornamented at the end with trefoils. On the 
sooth side the windows were of the same description, but square. 
The tower was low, and boarded with timber along the sooth wall ; 
and a projecting porch over the street, eshibiting a very poor 
exterior. - 

The church was probably built about the reign of Henry IV. 
In the year 1478 it was repiured, towards which . my lady Stockton 
bestowed the mm of twenty shillingt : it was agun repaired in 
16S7, and (escaping the fire of 1666,) aubsequently in 1699. The 
height of that fiibric was only twenty-one feet, and tbe tower fifty 
feet. 

It isaTectoTy,ancientlyia the patronage of the prior and convent 
of theHoly Trinity at Aldgate, who collated Thomas Richard de 
Saunston thereto, in 1335, and reverting to the crown in the rdgn 
of Heniy VIII. the advowson has continued in that patronage to tbe 
present time. 

Notwithstanding the various repairs, it becameso ruinoiu, that in 
1766, being judged beyond the power of brick and mortar to 
renovate, it was condemned as decayed by two eminent surveyors ; 
and the first stone of the present edifice laid in July 1765, and 
consecrated two years afterwards. It was built from the design 
of Mr. Dance, (architect of the mansioa house,) at tbe coat 
of .£8941. 
The eztenor ii of brick« and bu pot, (except from its tteepl^ 
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the extemol appearance of a church, having high walli. and temi- 
circular windows nn the- side* of the building : the east end is a 
circular blank wall ; at the neat end is the only entrance, ander & 
haodsome stone tower, which lower ii only attached to the weat 
pnd of the itnictuTe, the other three aidet being quite free frmn the 
body, which i* crowned b; a light cupola, supported hj pillars 
and arches. 

The interior is extremdy plain, and has been condemned as a 
bad specimen of modern Greek architecture. At the east end is 
an arch umamented with stucco, beyond which is a .picture of 
Ananias restoring St. Paul to sight. Thii painting is a copy of 
an ancient master, (Cortona,) by Nathaniel Dance, esq. president 
of the Royal Academy, brother of the architect, and presented to 
the church by that gentlemao. 

There are no naoouroents particularly deserving attention, except 
a bust of Mr. Joseph Patience, architect, who seems " Padence on 
ft monument smiling at Dance;" for in very truth he appears 
astonished at the architecture aronnd him, which. Medusa-like, 
•eemi to have otiified his countenance. . Perhaps, the sculptor was 
an unsuccessful candidate fbr some ornamental work in the churchy 
and carved this effigy to commemorate his anger and contempt. 

The monuments were destroyed with the old church, except 
two, which are mentioned by Strype. A portion of the old 
London-wall is yet to be seen in the n;eBtern wall of the churcli. 
Amongst the relics mentioned by Malcolm, are " a bone of Saynt 
Davy, clossed in silver." 

Amongst its tectors, the most eminent was William Beloe, apoet, 
better known as the translator- of Herodotus ^and Aulus Gellins, 
and a librarian of the British Museum. 

Here was formerly the rewdence of an anchorite, for it is recorded 
in the |>arochial annals, that tbe "ankers" were benefactors to the 
church. Mr, Malcolm supposes that his dwelling might be formed 
under the dty wall, between this church and St. Mary Axe ; for from 
■ereral drcnmstances it may be inferred, that gardens and open 
s{nces, rather than bouses, ftced the inner sur&ce of the wall. 

The word anchorite is derived from a Greek word, implying one 
living in privacy and solitude. - Seclusion from human intercourse 
was, perhaps, at first occBsionally the result of necesNty or perse- 
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rutioD, Irnt tubwqnentlf of inclination and ftoaticitm ; an,^ 
devotees perverting the text of Isaiah, *'that the deaert where 
nothing grew but thorns aiid thistles, should be converted to a most 
pteasaDt'and delightful garden ;" that " the desert should rejoice and 
blossom as the rose ;" and St Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews* 
where he states, "whom the world was not worthy of, they trarelled 
in wildernesses and monntains, nnd dens, and caves of (he earth," 
despised all intercourse with their fellow creatures, and lived to and 
'for tbeinselves aldne. The most celebrated of these, were St. 
Anthony, St. Paul, and St. Peter, the hermits, whose saperstition 
aiid fame increased this cla^ And there wOe &w remote cornets 
without their cell and anchorite. 

In England were the hermit of Warkworth, the hermit of Dale 
Abbey, and the anker of Allhallows, London-wall, besides mmf 
others in various counties. 

dn the ground occupied by the feouth-w«st comer of the Bank 
of England stood the cbiirch of St. Christt^her-le-Stocfk-s. Tbb 
'Saint to whom it Was dedicated was a Canaahite, and originally 
named Reprobiis, hut having been converted, be became « 
'snccessfdl propagator of the Christian doctrines. The Itomali 
calendars staff, ihai by Iiis miracles lie drew fVoiii paganism tao Itts 
'tiima fSrtyKiight thousand soiils. He was ^beh^iled under the 
' emperor 't!)eciuB, oit ihe SSth July, in ^e year 254. He dbtahMti 
'the name of Christopher on ac'coiitit of passing 'through MiaHy 
waters of affliction, pain an<] torments, trith the stiWgth 'uid 
virtue which our L.ord Jesus gave him." ^Thls drcumitdnee hts 
be«i Caricatured, by tbe'repreBerttation 'bf iSt. 'Christephert '-{or 
'fcearertof Christi) As ^ gigantic "figure, cah^iftgi cWld en his 
shoulders across the river. , 

Theihurch, Which Wriahotenlii^Ty destitiyedby theBre of 1666, 
had stood fVom 14flS,ori^inilly'romided'iD 1388, when 'RiihftW 
'Lane' was collated theteto. It t^as' repaired 'iin'd^the'dirEM}^6f 
sir'ChHstbpherWrfen, iinrftKe'body was motfettilifed. The t*wfer 
was tofty and'Square, with pinnacles nt each corner, 'Vtry m^j^h 
res^bfm^,' in "the' whole, the steeple of St. S«piild)re*B ehul^. 

*t1ie inleilor fiad tiotftlOg or^rfery pecntiar rnterest iff ^Is tonstrnc- 
tion, ornament, or Itabnik'ments. ' Hbre are' buHetl ' Bdb^t Thome, 
merthant'taylor, "who Uqueathed 'JC4445. forplofls usea; and 
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Itf r. JiJi» Kendrill,' who by nill, da|ed 99th December, lS96, 
tteqveathed upwards of ^31,000 ^nnrioiulegacieB^ to liis native 
toirnn'' I^il<'>K> to^ieaiater, to Ct^riat'a Hospital London; Iq 
Mie tffWD of Nenbuiy, to tl^ pariah of St. Christo^r, to 
Ladgatf aqd Fleet priaoaa, tq tfie iprapera Cooipap^, to var'toua 
hwpitala, &C. lip. as mqy b« read ^t l^th in Stow's tjurvaip. 
Thi" atrqctHie v*» ^ent^li^bet), to mqke r(>0[n for a colqiutade added 
by-the late w Robert Taylor, to ttie ffuiit qf tbe B^k. 

" T^ demolition pf the choTch opc^ipnet) as much iiyury to 
tbe memoriitla of ths d^i &>>d the diati^rliaace of their popr a^he*^ 
^a ^er the impjety of the fat^cs did in the jqst century. ^Hch 
qf niy kiqdred d*)at ijut violate ; amoqg ottiers, tbqse of th^ 
{lo|iblon ^wjlyi aproog from Peter Houbloq, at a respectabU 
boqae at l^iafe, in Fl^qd^rs, wfy> waa driv^ ti; feeic refuge iif 
^glaodt froDi tbe rage of peraecutfop, undea thf due d'AlrSt iif 
the r^gn of queen filiz^belh. About the taipe tiqie fled to out 
Wi)ctoaf7 John Hou^lon and <^^illaDmeLfthieuller. f he first if 
found to have lend }• e, giren, to her inajea^, jn the petiloua ^etr 
159S, a hpnflred p^nqds. Hia sop ^apqea Soi)rished in wealth an4 
reputation, aufl vritM eminent for his plaini)^ and piety. He wai 
buried iif fhe (^urcb of St .M^ry Wootnoth j but wa^itjng 4 
j^onumenti ^a ef^i^^ was compoa^ fo^ hiiq b^ Samuel Pepyt^ ef4> 
f^jretvry ^o the adipiralty in the rdgna of Charles ^. auf 
Hffosa I. HJ* aona, fir John Honblon aii,d air .^ojnea HoabLon. 
ki^ighta and aldermen, roee to great wealth. From the l^tejr 
^pnipg the respectable family qf tfae Hoiibloija, of Halliq^bnry^ 
in ,EMex. Sir Jam^a represei^t^d faia native city. Sir John, mj 
gre;at gpqdfather by my mother's aide> leit six daughters: 
Afabella, the^ldeat, married to Richard Aly.tton, eaq. of Halston, 
f/fj materoal^mad father ; the ^coad to ^r> Dent)Ly, ^ ^p^table 
^erdiant in the qty ; tiie four younger died unmarried. Sir 
(John Iloubton waa of tbe Grocer's Company, was elected 
^Idlerman qf ComhiH ward, 1689, lord-mfiyor in 1695 ; di^ 1713, 
He was at the same time lord-major, a lord of the admiralty, and 
^be;^t governor of the Bank of England. Hiamanaion.eitoodoa 
.t^ qite of the Bank, the noblest raavumatt ,l(e could ^ve."* 
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' Many «miaent men are ennmerated among the rectors of thi* 
church, and amoogst the moat diatioguisbed Johu PearHon, D.D. 
He was born at Croa^, in Xorfolk, bred at Etoiii and admitted to 
King's College, Cambridge, and became rector of this churcb 
ib I660> He was afterwards master of Jeaas Collie, Cambridge, 
prebendary of Ely, chaplun in ttrdinary to Charles H, master of 
Trinity Collt^, Cambridge, and in I672 was consecrated bishop 
of Chester. ' He died in I686. Bishop Pearson was a very learned 
and exemplary divine; his Exposition of the Creed nill hand 
down his name to posterity with unaboting veneration, 
■ Behind the church of St. Peter-le-Poor, is Aostin Friara, which, 
now built on, was once the site of a celebrated religious house, or 
priory, founded by Humphrey de Bohan, earl of Hereford and 
£tsex, in the year 1253, in the reign of Henry III., and snbse- 
quehtly rebuilt, 1351, by his descendant of the same name and 
title, constable of England, who was buried in the choir of the 
churcb, in 1961, in the reign of Edward III. This was the 
principal residence of the Augustine friars in England. These 
monks came' from Italy in ISSS. The order was originally 
composed of several congr^ations, assembled by pope Alex- 
ander IV. They subscribed to the monastic disdplioeof St. 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, under one principal, or 
head of tbe brotherhood, who established certain rules, and 
ordained that the dress worn by all should consist of a long gown 
with wide sleeves, and a cloth hood, all of black; beneath these 
\ret€ white garments ; these were girt round tbe waist by a 
leathern girdle, with an ivory or^bone fastening. This order of 
^uendicaut friars was confirmed by several popes, 'and increased 
M greatly, that in a very few years tbe superior had under hia 
control two thousand convents of men and three hundred of 
women ; and tbey were of such consequeuce in England, on 
account of being clever controversial disputants, that they are ttilX 
remembered at Oxford ; oneoftbeacts for obtaining a mastership 
being called keeping the " Anguktines." 

Thar high prosperity (like Wolsey's,) led to their destmction : 
presuming on their power and reputation, they laboured to prare 
the ineligibility of the descendants of Edward IV. to ascend the 
throne ; and to establish the claims of Richard III. This led to 
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the Ion oF confidence ainongrt tbe people^' and the anljaeqnent 
decline of their authority and success ; aud tbe diatolutton in a 
few jtan after of ail moDasterie* dUiipBled tbe " black iluga" 
who preyed on the barvett of tbe people's labour. 

In tbe cruizes made by the Euglish, in 1S4B, about 300 French 
ships were taken, and Henryjconverted the conrentnal churches into 
warehouses for sevetal cargoes. The Augustine Friars and Black 
Friars be filled with herrings and other fish, and the Grey Friara 
church with wine.* 

The site and precincts were aftewurds disposed of.' One part was 
granted to sir Thomas Wrottesley, 32 Heiiry VIII.; asecond portion 
was giren to lord St. John; a third to sir Richard Rich ; and a fourth 
to Laurence Hereward and others. Tbe east end of tbe churcb, 
containing^ the choir, aisles, and the rest of tbis religious bo us^ 
was granted in 4th year of Edward VI. to the above lord St. John, 
earl of Wiltshire, and his heirs, in soccage. Tbis eart, afterwards 
lord treasurer and marquii of Winchester, was descended from a 
younger branch of the house of Puukt, end having been improvi- 
dent in bia youth, came to court with no other property bat his wit, 
" which," says Lloyd, " he trafficked so wisely, and prospered so 
well, that begot, spent, and left more than any subject since the 
Cooqnest. Indeed he lived in the timeof the dissolution of abbies, 
which Was tbe harvest of estates ; and it ai^ued idleness if any 
courtier had his barns empty. He was servant to Henry VII. 
and for thirty years together treasurer to Henry VIII., Edward VI.*, 
queen Hary, and queen Elizabeth ; the latter in some sort owed 
their crowns to his counsel, his policy being the principal defeater 
of duke Dudley's design to disinherit them.f " By being tbe 
pliant' osier and not the sturdy oak" he served four soverngns df 
England, in fickle and nnstable tithes, and lived in tbe utmost 
magnificence, having reached the great age of ninety-seven, and 
been a patriarch to one hundred and three persons ; he died in 
157?, and by his lady, daughter of air William Capel, lord-mayor 
of London, was founder of the noble house of PaulaL 

Tbe marquii erected on the site a noble mansion, which derires 
its'^name from bia title. The west endof the couventual church 

• Holintlied. f Sute Woilliies. 
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w»» in 1561 gtinked to John Abaco, s biibop of tlte chunA d 
Ronw^ »)ki bad embraced Um Lntheout fiiitli, for tbe nae of the 
Gennaiu, and other fogitive pioleitaots> Another portion w«a 
converted to a glsaa hous^ whare Vmice glawei were firet mantio 
fiicturad, by Mr. Jomeri Huwelt, who first introduced them ia 
England, and mm appointed clerk to the coancil to Charles L 
The other porttont of the priory were cenerted by the marquia 
into com, coal* and lumber cellurv. Hia aon and lUCoevMr, John* 
marquia of Winchester, sold the noble monumeota of the dead, 
the pavement, and other rich materials, which cost immense sums, 
iarj£lOO.and convetted the bailding into itablea> .The steeple 
waa itanding in the year 1609. and was bo beautiful that the lordn 
mayor and sereml respectable citizens petitioned the marquis that 
it might not be pulled down, but he rqected their petition, and 
this fioe ornament of the city'vas demoliabed. 

The copy of the applicatioa has -beeu preserved, wd wsa as 
follow* ^— 

*' Right honourable, my very good lord, 
** There hath been offered of lat« unto this court a moat just 
and earnest petition, by diven of the cbiefeat of the parish of St, 
Peter-le-P6or in Londoai to move us to be humble auitora unto 
your lordatup, in a cauae which ia sufficient to speak .foic itaelf^ 
without the mediation of any other, viz. for the repafriiig of th; 
mioous fitecple of the chnrch, some time called the Angnstja^ 
fryars, now belonging to the Dutch nation, «tu«ted in l)be sam? 
Itahsh of St. Peter-le.Poor, the fall wheneof jwbi(^wit}«u4.>tPP^7 
INCventian, is nearAt bapdj inust ne^ briqg «ith it sot onjy « 
gnat deformity to the whole ci|y„it beiiig Ear fvchirectnre. one lof 
tite beautifnlest (uqd rarest ^peotadea thereof, but a jTeerfbl 
dmmiaent danger to alt the iid»biUuits Jiext adjoining. Your 
iordship, bang moved herein (as we unileretaud) a y«ar 
«Dce vas pleaaed io gi;re hoatturable promises, with hope of 
present help; but the tifects not fcdVwing, according to yopr 
JwDourable tnteution, we ore hold to renew l;be sud suit t^in, 
jcftsoona ccaviitg at yDUTlardBhip'shawdaad)>e«coDa)dentioQ|Of ^ao 
worthy a work, aa to help to build up the bouse of Go<l, one of 
the chiefest feuntains, firMa whence hath sprung so great glory 
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to jroar lordflhip'a moit noltle Aeatxodeacy of the Panleta, wImm 
■teps your lord«hip mut needs fallow, to cantinae to M pottaritf 
the fmne of «o bountiful faenefarton both to the church and coa»- 
iliDnw«tihh. 
' "* So that I truat we ^b^t bare the leaa need to importune yosr 
lordship ia ao reaao&^e a anit : fir«t, becauae it AoSi pnocipdll)' 
Oonceru your lordahipf-lMnDg the owner of the greoterft part «f Ae 
add aptre or steeple : bat eapectallj- that by diabanhig of a«aMll 
■am of money, to the -nloi of SO or £60. yotrr kiidaliip wiH do uu 
excelleDt work, Teiybt^pfol to many, mtd moM gnlefurt to all, ao 
wdl EngKah a« ttranger* i vhnbj tfaiameanadnill have cauae to 
magnify to the world this ao hoaourabie and <4iaritab)« -an nctioii. 
And I Hxlnqr bretbcm timHinacb rgaioe to be reliored harno 
by your tordship'a most noble dispositioot rather than to fly to the 
last remedy of the law of the load, which in this caw bath provided 
a writ De repanUiaMjiKiauia. 

" Thus hoping as aMured^on yonr lordship's lavonr, aa we 
pray inceaaantly for yonr eootinaul felicity, we humbly take leare 
'Of your lordship, Fkhu Ldniloii-the 4thof August 'I60D. 

Yourlordiltip's hmnbly to be commandedi 
Thomoa Lowe, Nicholas Mosly, mayor 

Leonard Boliday, Richard Markin, 

Robert Haotpaon, John Hart, ■'f^'^'^^ys 

Ry. Godard, Henry BiUingsly, /. /\ 

John Wattes, Stepfaeo Soame, - : •/, 

Thom«s flnythe, Wilharn'Ryder, '"-.-:.'' 

William Crann, .vlaho'GerranJ, 

Hom^n) W^a, Thosias Bennett. 

The tihur^ gTwited'tn iAlaSco wm-confimed by aueceeding- 
-kings, for Ae use of T>tXt\i protntaots, wnI is now called the 
Dutch diuttfa, the senice bang -read in>tfaat language. The 
ministetW have wlequatr-silAario*, aad their widows are provided 
fbi, H ia a targe sttacioM OMfaic ediflce, supported inside by 
two rows uf pillars, and is the nave of the old church built in ibe 
fourteenth century, a«d is very extensive. There are no galleries, 
«xcept the organ loft, and library at (be west end, which has this 
inscription : '< EcclesiK Londino Belgice, Bibliotheca ezstructa 
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Munptibui Marie Du Bois, l65g ." It contained leveral valuable 
manuscripts, among which were letters of Culvin, Peter Martjr. 
and other eminent reformers. The windows on the wuth side 
have several simes inscribed on them " Je8DB Temple 1550," at 
which time the church was first made use of by the Protestaats, 
The pavement consists for the most part of tomb-stones covering 
the remains of some of the congreg;aliQa ; but there are many 
stones which were formerly richly inlaid with brass, as appears l^ 
the traces left, bnt of which they were rudely despoiled either at 
the Refonna^on, or, as is more probable, in the puritanic days of 
Oliver Cromwell, by some crop-eared, vanity-defying, symbol- 
destroying, fitnatical Roundhead. 

TBE OI.D WINDOW OF THE DUTCH euUBOU 



Still remains, and the whole exterior is undei^ing substantial 
repairs. 
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has fpvett na, but we can only tnnmerate the most notedi Edmand, 
first SOD of Joan mother of Richard II., Guy de Merville, earl of 
St. PauL TUs QoblemsD was sent over by Charlet VI. of Fraoce, 
oo a compliowDtary viNt to Richard II. and hia queen. He 
inrianated bimtdf ao greatly into the king's laronr, as to beome 
acfaief coiifidanti but did not employ his power totbe best pur- 
pose. Richard Fitialan, the great earl of Artindel, b«beaded on 
Tower Hill in 1397. John Vere, earl of Oxford, a firm adhei«nt 
to the house of Lancaster, beheaded by Edward IV. in 1463, at 
the same place, with his son and aeverul others Numbers of the 
barons who fell at the battle of Bamet were also buried here. 
Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, the victim to the pride 
and jealousy of cardinal Wolsey, chose this as his place of rest. 
He was a &Tohte with Henry, and Wolsey, who longed to| sup> 
plant his rival, ather from vanity or insolence dipped his fingeta 
in the basin which the dake had juit before held to the kin^ 
while he washed his hands ; upon which he poured the water into 
the cardinal's^ shoes. This so provoked the haughty prelate, that 
be threatened to sit upon his skirt ; which menace occasioned his 
appearing at court with a coat without skirU. The king asking 
him the reason of his singular appearance, he with an air of plea- 
santry told Him, that it was only to disappoint the cardinal, by 
pntting it out of his itomit to do as he had threatened. The poor 
duke was, however, some time after accused of treasonable prao 
tiees with a view of succeeding to the crown, in consequence of a 
prophecy of one Hopkins, a monk, who foretold that Henry should 
die without male iuue. He was of course declared guilty, and 
executed on Tower Hill May 17) 1531. So that Wolsey succeeded 
too fiitally in ritting upon hit ikirt,* 

Whoi the emperor Charles V. beard of the duke's executiui, 
beexclmmed, " that a butcher's dog (meaning the cardinal, who 
was a butcher's son] had devoured the fattest back (alluding to 
the name of Buckingham) in all England." 

Stow gives a long list of other worthies buried in this church, 
which was selected on account of its presumed sanctity. 

On the nte now occupied by Great and Little Wincheater 



* Dod'* Church HistoTy, vol. i. 
s » 
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fl meli, «ai fnrmefly s large benw antl extemira pletsafc grdnnds, 
the property at the noarquii of Wincheittr. !■ the Kiatb-weM 
eorner of Great Winchnter-ttreat, are the remaiM of thia haau^ 
wkich it apttroecbed by a gateway Into a paT«d oanrt^yard, and 
*iin»and«d by a b^ brick mil. The apper part of the hbnc la 
of more modem date than the lower. The north fVont ia atoae te 
iM W», Ibe other plarti oF the bnilding being obic«red by adja^ 
WHtboiuM. It ii of brick, and the old mullitmsd trindowa aie 
MrKonDded with GaiM, The ang;lei areAdomed nith raatlct, and 
ihe whole bai a heavy asd decayed a{»prnrance> It hma been 
acGQpled by atercboDtB and by piacket*, for wha^e nse f mat alter- 
aitians have been nmde in the interior. It bai a njd« ataircMe, aotl 
Ane ia a Hnaald ebtniney piece y«t preaervied. On' serenl of 
^e atained windowa ia the imcriptioD, Afnea Lirytrntiii prohtaUy 
done by order of tbe leyat John, fifth marqui^ who defended Im 
MUHtry eeat ofrfnat the patliamefHiHy anny i* the reigil af 
OMrtea I., and whe had liiat mOtto wfitten on ersry wiflddir of bia 
honsa. 

There We alM two other tKMHderabte hotnaa «itba*ed on tiie 
W>r^ aide of tbia itreet, in the Itaiiub style of arcbKatAiim They 
«re of red brick, and toMefnlly decorated with |aiUan and oraa- 
aaent^ and peibaps one waa the ** great )w*ae" nentiooed by 
Pennant " aa the Spanish Hmbmsodor's, and occupied hy air 
James tl«bUan, knight and nideman, and at the aame period tiu 
MMet was the re«idence of sevefn) of oor meat euiineot ■erchaats.*' 

In Pimera' Hatl Court is the halt belonging to the Pioims 
CWDpBny,tt veryantiqae bnildii^, principally ated aaa dinenting 
ineetnig-boaae. 

The Pin-makers Company Waa lnc*rpo*ated by lettcra phtcart 
granted ki 1^36 by Chnrlea I., and OoDaiata nt a ttaita, two 
watdm, and 'e^hteen asaistenta ; but there ia no livary. 

On the lonth sMe «f London Wall ia Carpenfeen' HidL Tba 
entrance to the building is beneath a wide aad bandaoaoe ard^ 
WU««ed with four piltars of the ConntKltm order at 4he aidea^ *sA 
on the keystone is a b««t of Inigo Jones, wtd tba »b» tS tbe 
Cernpany. Within ia an ai^ divided by an iron railing, and 
intersected by gravel walks, which are overhnng by trees. On tbe 
soDtb aide of this ia the Hall (now occupied by a carpet mana- 
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factureij, the front of which conucts of a aart Doric bBWOiebtr 
vith |)OTticot», arches, and windows at the end of the buHding.. 
Od the bawmrat i* a rustic etory, ornamenled with coraloes, 
pedimentof and the armOTial beariogs of the City aud Compeiiy. 

The roof of thU hall, OT^iaally of oak, hu beea diifignred by a 
stnccoed ceiling, onninented with the roytd amut puuKli* scmlU, 
Ice. Nine divtaioDB of the old eattera window^ witb ptiqted tops* 
exbilnt tbe arms of the company, »a<l JUVei ^ »On*e <tf dK tnwten 
qnd werdots of tbe company. 

The hftau now ucd by tbe cotnpaDy w this tdjodBHig «aurt is 
froDtod in ilia Ionic atyle, with « pediment asd VeiwtiaB wii)doir< 
In this Hall were the pMtnutt of W>lli wt Pprtta^too^ ett^ ^ wmrttC 
earpowter in tbe office of h'u nmjeaty's building i wbo lervod thiril 
place forty yean. en4 deptrtfid tfaif life the 3»li Abicb 1698^ 
aged 84 y«ftn ; who vu « ntelUwUher of tJtjs Soidety. Tftif b^ngg 
^ gift«f M»iAew Banks, w^ aetved him fofittQw y«Mi^ «ih( 
is at present master of this company, August 13| 1497." Mci 
Pertiegtea ia described as en v^gei peiMO, ia n nff, witb tne 
Igmd puttiog a oompass upon a rule held by tbe otlttr. V(»d«r 
tlie ollin piotere is this inscription: " ThiapiotOMof J«bR^Ma 
flS^. carpenter and carriage maker to tbe 06Ke ojT OcdiWtCf M tkft 
reign of Charles 11. was placed here by his apprentice JUattb^m 
Beneiit, esq. tnaater eavpeater to bis m^esty, and naste of this 
cempany this preseot year tfigs.'* A tablet was also iutcribcd to 
<be raemery of « Richard Wiat, esq. thrice nuMer of tUa cmpuy 
«f Carpenters, Annis Dom. t6Di — A-rlS. andagood beo^lKitiit 
thereunto. Among other gifta, be gasc £500 .tq b^ild «• abatr 
liowse near Godakoin in Snrr^. for ten poor meoi aod f7<l ft)r«(V 
to maintaio them ; and his wife added sometluag for tlie cwwpmy 
4o go down and viHt it." 

Ttit eempany of Carpenters wen incorporatod by lettws patent 
tienriBg dateJaly 4, 1478, granted by Edward VI. by tbt nqsw «f 
" 4he master, wardens, and cnmmonal^r of Ui>e myiriery of 
ttttmea of 4he Carpenters of tbe city of London." 

Sir Witttam Stalaes, eldervuui of Cripplegate ward, aitil loEd 
mayor in iSOl, was a member of this company. 

Tbe aide of the street on which the Hall stands, was formerly 
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called Carrier's Row, on accotmt of the reudence of msrif persons 
of that profession. 

** Then east from the Currier's Row is a long and high wall of 
stone, incloBiDg the north side of a large garden, adjoining to as 
large an bouse, bnilded in the reigties of king Henry the eighth, 
and of Edward the siith, by sir William Powlet, lord treasurer of 
England: thorow tjiis garden, which (of old ^me) conusted of 
divers parts now nnited, was sometimes a foire foot way, leading 
by the west end of the Augustine Friars church straight north, 
and opened somewhat west ttom Allhallows church against London 
Wall, towards Moor^ate, which footway had gates at either handi 
locked up every night; but now the same way (being taken into 
Ae gardens), the gates are closed up with stone, whereby the 
people are inforced to goe about by Saint Peter's church and the 
east end of the said Friars church, and all the said great place 
and garden of sir William Powlet to London Wall, and so to 



On the east side of Broad<«tr«et, at the back of Gresfaam Hoaa^ 
were " eight proper almeshouses, buitded of brick and limber, by 
air Thomas Gresham, knight, (or eight almesmeh, which he now 
placed there rent-free, and receive each of them by his gift £6.3s. 4d. 
yearly for ever. 

This humble, but pruieworthy house of alms was removed, and 
en its site is the massive and somewhat sombre.looking Excisi 
OrFlGE, and almshouses were built in a place called the Green 
Vard, IB White-cross street. This building is plain, but solid 
and handsome, of four ttonea hdght. In the centre of the base- 
ment is a large arched entrance leading to a yard, in which is 
another lai^ building of bricA,' nearly the nze of the principal 
one, which is of Portland stone rusticated. The back building is 
on the site of the old Gresham College, and is in Bisbopagate 
ward. From the centre of both buildings are long passagea'and 
staircases, leading to the numerous offices for the commisuouen 
and clerks in the different escise departments. The Excise Office 
■was originally held in the Old Jewry, in the house fbmerly occa- 

• Stowe. 
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pied by eir Jobn Frederick, lord-mayor, in l€3S, and removed 
Iience on the erection of the present building, 1768. This la the 
prinnpel office of Excise in hie majerty'a doiniDioiia, and tbe buai- 
neaa is conducted by nine commiaaionerB, under whom are a 
multiplicity of aubordinate oflBcera, both within and without Ibe 
house: viz. commiatioitm for appetda, a lecretary and clei^ 
accomptanta general, general iurveyora, a receiver.general, comp- 
troller of caah, inspector general for coffee and tea, and auditor of 
excise, auditor of hides, fcc. These receive the produce of the 
excise dutiea, collected all over England, which is p^id into the 
Exchequer ; and for collecting, surveying, -fee. they have a great 
Dumber of ont-door offices in all parta of tbe kingdom, regulated 
within certain districts, or divisions, both horse and foot, to gange, 
and to prevent fnrads and loss. 

They rec^ve datieaon beer, ale, and spirituous liquors ; on tea, 
coffee, and chocolate ; oa malt, hops, soap, starch, candles, paper, 
vellum, parchment, &:c. 

Before the commisnoners of excise are tried all frauds com* 
mitted in the sevenl branches of the revenue under tbeir direc- 
tion; withautany appeal, except to the commissioners of appeal 
for rehearing, and consequently the people are particularly jealous 
of any extension of the excise laws, which they think an infringe- 
ment 00 their constitntiooal freedom. The gross amount of tiie 
excisein]806, was£l4,131,fi83. 3b. 11 Jd.; and in tB20moretlnD 
double that amount, being £98,622,348. Is. Sjd. ! 

Between Broad-street and the north end of Bartholomew-lane is 
Throgmorton (anciently Throkmorton) street, which originally 
consisted of a parcel of mean teoementa, till in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Thomas Cromwell, master of tbe king's Jewel House, 
after that Maater of the Rolls, then lord Cromwell, vicar general, 
earl of Essex, high chamberltun of England, £ce. erected a large 
and spacious mansion aa his town residence. We most here give a 
quotation from old Stow, on a matter in which he was himself con- 
cerned, and pithly expresses himself on tbe act of petty despo- 
tism, which he narratea. 

" This house being finished, and having some reasonable plot of 
ground left for the garden, hee caused the payles of the garden 
adjoining the north part thereof* oa a sudden to be taken downe, 
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•3 fe*tta be meuuntd, lortbrighti into the north of ev«ry mail's 
gwuudi a linii thereof to be di&wn, a treach to be cut, a foao- 
dationlaid, and an high brickewall to be builded. JAy father 
hud a garden there, aitd there was a houie ftandin^ close to bis 
HBth payle; (Am houte ikey loated /roat the ground, and bmn 
upon rawkra uUo my father' t garde*, 33 J^, ere My Jiuher 
btmilkere^ t no warning was given him, nor other answer, (wboi 
he tpake to the aorvejore of that worke,) but that their matter, 
eir Thomaa, commanded them n (o dot: no man dural goe t9 
argue the matter, but each man lost his lend ; and my lather paid 
hie whole rent, which -wai six shillings and eight peuee the yeere, 
ior that halfe which was left." 

" Thus much of mine owns knowledge have I thonglit good to 
note, that the sudden rising of some men causeth them lo forget 



We leant two things from this anecdote ; the one, of n4iat hut- 
like dimeosioDS must have been the habitatiousof the tradetmea of 
that day, that could be so easily removed ; aad bow arbitrary 
»«( the willofthemenin power, from whose injustice there was do 
Appeal, and from whose despottsot tbere was no escape. 

After the attainder and ^ecntion of tbe earl of Essex, his 
{uoperty, having fallen to the crown, was purchased by the 
'Drapers' Company, and made tbe common hail. This howee was 
(dentroy^ by the great ^ of 1666, and pelwUt in a moat magoi* 
fireat manner. This na* the farther limit af the fire Doithward, 
Ks AUballowtScfaufdi, in Fenchurchisb^et, was to tbe east. 

The southern vde of the ball is platoly built, with a centve 
coniistingof pitasters of the Ionic ofder. It is a spacious edifice 
(Mmpowng Ibar tides of a quadrangle, each of which is adorned 
with archeSf'aivl elevated on colnmas, farmed in a piasza, round a 
square cone, and between each arch ii a shidd, mantling, and other 
fi*t work. Tbe southern side of the interior has a galtny with a 
fasHustrade. On the east nde is tiie ootamon hall, the ascent to 
whicb isby« grand siurcase, highly oraaawnted with gilding and 
stucco-work, and it is bedecked with a bust of George III. There 
is a spleadid screen in this room, between thetwodoors, peenliarly 
CHBameitted with carved arches, columns, &c. In a recess the plate 
of the CoBipi^ is anangod on bs6val days, hh] is particularly 
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adiaired Tor iU richiie«8 and elegnaee. The ceiling is emblHZOned 
with n represeatotion of the car of Apollo surronnded by the lign* 
of the Zodiac 

There is « half-length portrait of Henry Fltz-Alwyu, firrt taaj^t 
of Londoih This, aaya P«iaant, <■ 1 need not say is a Bctitiovt 
likenesa. In hla days I doubt whether the artisU equalled in any 
4egTee the norat of our modern sign painters," The GoldBmitlM 
and Draper* Company both claim the worthy a> of their fraternity^ 
Stow BuertB that he belonged to the former. (Vide Aide ragate 
Ward.) 

At the north end of the room was the fnll length portrait of 
William III. in his stadtholder (beneath bis royal] robes, irnd of 
Geoi^ I, II, and III. ; but these ai« oow placed in the new 
suite of apartoieats. 

The court room ts spacious, el^nt, richly wainicotted ani 
fitted up, and ornamented with two full-length pictures, mx of his 
mujeaty jn hie coronation robes, and the other of the late respected 
duke of York, both from the easel of the talmted president of the 
Royal Academy, sir Thomas Lawrence. And there is a good 
portrait of lord Nelson, done by sir Wm. Beechy, R.A. 

Here is a fine picture, attributed to an Italian artist, said to b« 
the portrait of Mary queen of Scots, with her right band placed on 
the head of a child about five years of age, intended doubtlessly 
for her son, James 1. Her dress is of black, richly trimmed, and 
a lace ruiF ornaments her throat. Her htur is painted of a light 
colour, which has led to a doubt of its being the unfortunate Mary, 
M ber portruts and descriptions hHve led us to believe that " her 
locks were like the raven ;" bnt as she was "the mirror in which 
fitshion dressed herself," it is possible that she occanonaliy wore 
false tresses, as it is well known that variety, not propriety— fitncy, 
not real good taste, directs the votaries of mode and bon ton. The 
young prince, that second Solomon, if it be he, is dressed in • 
russet vest of a rich device, and is holding a flower in his hand, but 
the likenesses were not both taken from life, as the queen never saw 
ber son after he was a year old. This pictnre has been engraved 
by Bartolozzi. 

In the ladies chamber the wives of the nembers of the company 
were entertained with a ball. Above the mantle-piece in this room 
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k a finely-executed portr^t from the mulerly hand of ur Godfrey 
Koelter. It is of the good nr Robert Clayton, lord oiayorin 1680> 
He is depicted us sitting near a table which bears the insignia of 
office, the naace, and has the city snord near Jiim. :$ir Kobert 
well merited this mark oF notice. Granger says of him, " This ex- 
cellent citizen well understood and sedulously promoted the com- 
mercial, civil, and religious interests of his country. As he had 
rendered himself obnoxious to thednkeofYork, by voting in Paiw 
liameut for the Exdusion Bill, he retired from business, and 
amused himself with building and planting after that prince 
ascended to the throne. Wlwn the prince of Onngewasat Henley 
upon Thames, he was sent, iti the name of the city, to compliment 
the prince on his arrival ; he was afterwards appointed commiiuoner 
of the customs. His lienefnctions to Christ's and St. ThonMs*s 
Hospitals, will be remembered to his honour." There are various 
other portraits of individuals who have been members and officen 
of this company, the principal of which is that of ur Joseph SbeMoU} 
mayor in l€77. 

The chief apartments are commodious'and elegant, and beneath 
are the offices for transacting the business oflhe company, and from 
which there is a staircase lately built, leading to the grand hall. 
These apartments occupy the part of the structure which &ces 
the street. At the north-west angle of the quadrangle, is a paved 
passage to the gardens ; over this passage, upon an arch built of 
brick or stone, and covered with a large back or cistern of water, is 
the record room, where the company keep thar writings, books, 
papers, and plate, which for quantity and workmanship is said to 
exceed all the services of plate in other companies. 

The gardens attached to the hall are iigreeable and well laid 
out ; they are open in fine weather, except on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and festival days of the fraternity, for the recreation of the public. 
The ground is nearly a square, enclosed by iron rails, and laid out 
in gravelled walks, flower beds, grass plot, with trees, plants, Ac. 
a fonntoin, and a statue of Flora in the middle, agreeably 
shaded by rows of lime trees. The north side lies open to Cai^ 
penters' Hall, and at the south-east angle is a private garden, on 
the side of which is the private meeting room <^ the managers 
of the company. 
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Thi* hall was considerably dantaged by the fire in this itraet in 
I77S. Although the company Mved their boafca, plal^ and othler 
valuables, they loat Mveral articles of connderable raloe, particu- 
larly a lanthorn, which was valued at £300. 

Tlie Drapers' Cohpaht mnkt third in precedence amongst 
the twelve principal companies, and was incorporated by letters 
patent of Henry VI. in the year 1439) by the name and style of the 
"master, wardens, brethren, and sisters of the gnlld or fraternity 
of the blessed Mary the Virgin, of the Mystery of Drapers of the 
City of Lond^i. " The corporation consists of a master, four, 
wardens, thirty assistants, and a livery. There have been upwards 
of one hundred 8nd twenty of its members who have filled the civio 
chair. They support Free Schools at Barton under Needwood, 
SUffordshire, Stratford.le-Bow, Middlesex, Wenborongh, York- 
shire ; Kirkliam and Godshaugh, Lancashire ; and at Greenwich^ 
KeaL Almshouses at sir John Milbonme's, near Tower Hill; 
Beech Lane ; at Lombard Street, Greenwich, Stratford le-Bow, 
Shoreditch, St. Geo^e'a Field*, St. Mury Newington; Mile-£nd> 
and Bancroft's,near Stratford-le-Bow ; an hospital at Woricinghanir 
Bedfordshire; lectures at St. Michael, Comhill ; St. Margaret, 
Lothbury; and an araUc lectureship at Cambridge; berideaexhi- 
Intions there, and at Oiford. This company expends £4000 
annually in charities. 

The art of wearing woollen cloth waa only introduced in 13€0, 
by the Dutch and Flemings; but as it was long permitted to. 
export our wool, and receive it again manufactured into cloth, the 
cloth trade made little prioress in England, till the reign of. 
Elizabeth, who may be said to have been the foundress of the 
wealthy loom, as of many other benefinal things in the kingdom, 

"From this ball, on thesauM side, down to the grates and course 
of Wallbrooke,haveye divers fairebouaes for merchants and others, 
from the which grates backe againe, on the other side of Lotiabory, 
(so called \a Snd of Edward IlL the 3B yeare, and now corruptly 
called lothbury, are candlestick founders placed, till ye come to. 
Bartholomew Lane, so called of St. Bartholomew's church. In 
this lane are also divers ftiire bnilded houses on both udes, ^d sn 
Ukewiie have ye in the other street, which stretcheth from the Friarj 
Augustine's sQulhii)uite to the.corper over ugainst St. Benoet's 
o o 
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•hareh. In this itreet, amoogit otlier fiiire buildingSi tbe mftat 
BDcicnt, wM(of old lime) ua hou§e, perUioing tp the abbot of Sk 
Alben*^ lohn Cutcher, dderuan, (after] dwdled tlier^ Tlierc 
IB the free tchool pertainu^ to the late dUaoIved boBpital or St. 
Aathon^, vheieof qose ihatl be thowed in another place, a«d so np 
to Three^udU StreH.'^ 

At the oorth-caat corner of Baitholomaw LanC) ia the Auction 
tSxit, tbe ftiat atone of nhioh was laid in ISOS, Here aalcs eferery 
dMcriptiDn of property are made, and manj are g(un^ on at the 
tttme time in tbe vanoua apartments deroled to the purpose. 

Tbe building consitt* of three itorieff aiid tbe front of » centre^ 
md two sides, approached by a flight of steps. Ou the grouod 
Soofv are three entrances, leading to aba]l,deeotHted with Ionic 
eolnmn^ ftt the beok of wbich is a, staircaae lesidiDg to tbe upper 
afavtaaeots, wbeie are tbe wle roonu. The bnildiag, taken, at a 
ifhofe) is certaialf oot fanHJess, but ia li^ht and pwhapa eleguit, 
bat Dotwitkstaading theezoellent aitnatlMi &» business, tbe eat^ 
blisfanMnt nhidi was cofnnieooed, and tbe bouse built by the 
•ubsonptiona of tbe (rfutdoa auc^ooeer^ have nokh^en incoeasful 
t» diQ extent thaj: waa hoped. 

Lotisbury, Latbbary, Loadbury, Lothbery, and Lothbmy, (for 
itbaabecB called 1^ all these names,) wai probably so named fvata 
a court of antient times kept here. ^Lode, in the oU English^ rasaa* 
t» lead, and it might have beau Loadbury, aa t^ fir«t aad prin- 
cipal laansioq fm^ Mooi^tOk In Stoms's time, as we bow abov* 
^ted, it ffas inhabited by nuiksts of caadleaticks, cbaffiag dishes* 
spice BUMtare^ and other sinular. trades. 

' Token-Hoiwe Yard, lesdJogoHt ofthtt street* «as so caltbd fl«ai 
an old house, whichinaB the oSce for the dalireiy of the tndes- 
■ben's farthing pecket piecea or tokens. 

' It may not be deemed irrelevant ta oar SHbj«ct, to give a brief 
accoiinto^ tbe copper coin^e.. Ci^per raoaey was of rery eariy 
datfiin Gfeece^, and^ preceded the stiver ooinage m Rome 1^ tmi 
CeoturieB, yet, straage toteH, it was not employed \if tbe aatioaa 
oPmodera Bntope, tiU upwards uf a^iOBSaad years after similar 
ttiooey. Tfie Saxons were the first who gave tiie fbrm of a 
peony, wMch, no doob^ they borrawed fttxa (he RoOmu denariua. 
This penny was dWided by a croM, and belBg oomaonlyceft iflW 
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ttte foMr quBvtBts, waa nKd n the foaTdi-thing ot ftirthing, 'which ii 
the Dame given to the modern and ■maUe§t coinage of the realsii; 

Tbetio^per ooilMge wai unauthariMd) with ret*; hw caEC8[>ti(llii, 
untilthe je^i l&}2. Th« objectiott t6a ctfpper cohiage trMefn 
oonseqiMnoe of the circnttHoB of counterfeit*, Called biack umoKji 
which being of Coppery wh washed widi aboHt a fifth part nttcn 
There were two kinds of thia black moMf, tfaut fci^ed lo pm> W 
silrer, and'lhat authorized, tailed billon monej'i Thia hdterwha 
coined in the domiaions of the Engliifa kiUg* Is Frano^ fct tbilf 
French snbjecta, and tfae Mine MoM frotn co«tradiGti*ii i* the 
white moaej, or pore atlv«r coinage. When it <*at kiwwM that 
the baie coin was always df copper^ We cannot be astodish*^ at 
the repugnaate of the nation, aoA Qaeeti ,Hi2iibeth, U itfe luiHM 
dnction. 

Edward V. Ha* the laat king Who coined sUVef- fetdiin|^ tin 
Value ftf metaUhanDgiuc^ettKd lo innch, di to retid^ it Imporiiible 
lo make M v^f Bmnll a specicj of monAy, but although it ii kueWti 
that rtiia pritiee did iiane sil^r fiirthinga, not (tin nt tbeA H 
preserved. ' 

The dlminatire alte erea of ide liWer telfpedtiy, (4 gftujtftbrletit) 
though Matiutled doWd to the time of the Ccftnmbnwtelth^ waa 
«ktfettielj' inconvenient. la the timfe at Eli^beth, «Mtjf ^HtB 
iisned tokens, which w6re allowed only to be cireblate^ aAoHgtt 
the inhabitants of the t>IaCe Wbete rt was inUAl j arid «1titniKly 
called in hf the fDiniatrjT. In London, this iUuing of fikehi was 
very extennre. It appeurs that bo lets than tfai<ee IhotMtad p^ 
Mns, tradeftinen end Mhers, Corned i(/htai, whieh on be}fi^ tAuraei 
to thersttaar.he gAve eltMr current coin of ralue foi HMxht 

To aO grtat an extent Wfts thia ctrcuiAtiun cirmA lAat ih IJi94, 
the gtfvemmeut was oAWpelled io have fec<nin6 \h a eo[lptf ctAif- 
•g«( A Haall copper ttfia was M-uck, abotit (he size of it- rflyet 
%»^pneej Wia tirt ^nCAfl iMftOgMil Ott bn6 lt<i«i tad t fMe 
on the other, with a running legend adapted to each, of *'-th«t ^^Mgfe 
«f ft hrifpenny t" but htftrer^r itrange it may appe&r, th M>' ^ghU 
4wd 4' ftrintftsa^ she tedM Mt bt pitjrailid on (ff saijcti6n the IssM, 
-•niltba sHMtte proved tfbttrflve.' 

In l€09, sir Robert Cotton wrote a tract intituled « How the 
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king! of England have supported and reared their 'estates ;*> 
from which the following is extracted , 

"The benefit to the king will easily fall out, if he restraia 
fetailen of vietoal and small wares from using their own tokens 
for in and about London there were above three thousand, that 
one with another cost yearly five pounds a-piece of leaden tokens, 
whereof the tenth remaineth not to them at the year's end, and 
when tbqr renew their store, which amountetfa to £13,000. And 
all the realm cannot be inferior to the city in proportion. 
; « For the prejudice, since London, which is not the twenty- 
fitarth part of the people of. the kingdom, had in it found abore 
aght hundred thousand, by ajlate inquiry by order of the queeo, 
and so&lleth out to be twopence. a person, in the active sUte it 
may be notJiing, either of loss by the first uttering being so easy, 
Dor burthen any with too greatamass at a time, since continual use 
will disperse BO small a quantity into so many hands. But on the 
other nde will be to the meaner sort (except the retailers, that 
Ittade as much advantage formerly of their own tokens as the king 
shall now) of necessary use and benefit. For the buyers hereafter 
shall not'be tyed to ode seller, and his bad commoditin, as they 
toe still when his tokens, hereafter made current by authority, 
•ball have the choice of any cbspman ; and to the poor in this time 
.of smoU charity, it will be of much relief, since men are like to give 
alhrthiog alms, that will not part with a greater sum." 

In consequence of this represenbition, on the igthof May lfil3, 
.the issue of king James's royal furthiftg tokens commenced by 
.proclamation. They have on one side two sceptres in saltier, 
surmounted by a crown, and the harp upon the other, seemingly 
.with the intent, that if the English refused them currency, as 
.was. with much justice surmised, they might be ordered to pass 
fU, Ireland. They were not made a legal Under, but merdy 
:pledges or tokens, for which the government was to give other coin 
oD demand. 

. Thesepieceswerereceeivedwith much unwillingness and distrust 
by lb? people and had but comparatively narrow circulatioo. 
Iq lA^f Charles I. struck those with a rose instead of a harp. 
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In 1636 this king granted to Heniy lord Haltnvera, and •ir 
FraninB Craue, a patent for the coinage of furthingi, bat tfaii coin 
wat not mHde a legal taider to the poor. The civil wari which aoon 
after raged, compelled the majority of tradespeople again to iuiw 
tokens, aud .that in a degree bcjond any precedent ; the eziiting 
government evinced th^ir lenae of the dilEcnlties attending on the 
nant.of a copper money, and made tome attempt* to supply tbs 
deficiency, but without succeM. Charles IL caused the making 
of halfpeuce and ferthing* at tlie Tower, in I670, but thar cir- 
culation by proclamation did not lake place till two years 
afterwards. These were of pure Swedish copper, and tbrir pn^reaa 
through the hands of the public was uniatermpted till 1684, when 
they were droppei) on account of some disputes arising concerning 
the rise of British copper ; after this period there was a coinage of 
tin iarthingi) with a centre of copper, and the inscription, NtUH' 
monimfamuhu, 16BS — 1686: halfpence of the same description 
were isAued the following year, and .the use of copper was not 
again resnmed till 1603, at wUch tjme all the tin money was 
called in. 

Mr. .Pinkerton closes lus accurate and interesting account of 
this subject, by saying, " all the farthings of the following rdgn 
of Anne are trial pieces, unce that of 1712, her last year. They 
are of meat exquisite workmanship, exceeding most capper coins 
,of ancient or modem times, and will do honor to the oigraver, 
Mr. Croker, to the end of time. The one, whose reverse is Peace 
.in a car. Pax miua per arbtm, is the most esteemed ; and next to 
it, the Britannia under a portal ; the other &rtbing« ajs not ao 
valuable." 

The coins of the Heptarchy were two ; viz. the silver akeatta* 
or penny, and the copper token, or billon styaca, but as this latter 
was confined to Northambria, the skeatta must be considered as 
the general coin. These pennies do not occur till after the 
year 700, and the series is almost complete from Egbert, in 832, 
to Edgar, in 959 l the generality of them have badly executed 
portraits on the obverse, but the reverse are far more interesting, 
, particularly that of York tiiinater, on one of Edward the eldo', 
.dated A.D. 900. 

The coins of Aa\af, king of Nortbumbria, bear a laren ; 
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Bgbert'a hmth« fegend SaromM, iuteMl of AngloruM, and Ifae 
pesBiM of Athelttui huve Rex. tot. Brit. Eiclunve of these 
nyd coiM, tbara were otben purely ecoUsiutic, which are extant, 
faatween 904 wm) 689* Bnd if era atraok b^ ■»€»! amhbiihopa of 
Canterbury. Except on the nMej of Alfred and Edward I. 
which hts towM added, oalj the name! of the moneyert were 
ititrodticad ; froiti the time of Atbelitau, Anno 9M, (who erttibliahed 
tnany mintB to Tariaoa port* Of the kiofdom,) the coDJunction 
became geaenl. N^l^t, or policy, pravtinted William of Nor* 
aandy frOm tnuking maj altenttioA in the Eogliih |>enny, end in 
■erne initances be adopted the same reversM used bj his predecesMr 
Hanldi This penny poweMed many tntrinsic qnalitiea, wbidl 
rendered^it more acceptable to the inhabitants of the northern 
kingdom, Italy, and Franoe, than their own • hence it may be 
ooBcluded that the oommeiceof England was ejctCative, eten at 
that remoile period, particolarly w the flmt mentiDned nations had 
narcriy tny otho' mediam. It i» ft lingular circutnsUnc^ that 
«mr notiK laad can rnrniah a oamf^te aerie* of f»etttiies, from the 
rdgu of Egbert to tlie present moment with the exception of 
Ricbafd L mmI Ji^d, wbeee coitw were in tiie first case frendi, and 
in the other Iriih ; if these aaonarths btrutk eny m England, 
they hare aot yet been diMorered, lA this particular we exceed 
«T«fy natiaa on tk*e globe. The earliest penaies weigh 2e| grains 
.tray f at the dote. of the reign of Edward 111. ^y wtigh IB 
gnili^ they tlien hit to 15 ; and in that of Edward IV. tlicy 
«r«w.; Edward VL redaced the penny to 8 grains, and EUm- 
fcetfc toTg. The neit coins of antiquity are half-petmieft and 
farthings of silver, which were first made permanetltly by 
cnletof Edward li, and contmued till the rCvolntioB in tket)iAe of 
Charles I ; b«t the ferthinga being discontinued after the^reign «f 
Edward VI.' were soceeeded by the groat piece, introdoced by 
£dw,lll.uidtheteitoo[t. orshilbug, by Henry VII. : diefortuer 
ttnnisstiid to be derived fromfeffff or f^e, the head of die king iu- 
piwaod on it ; the latter eridently come* from the German Word 
.tekUimg. The crown piece of sifter was first issued hf 
Henry Vltl.j and ElwKbetli coined three-hall^tniy and thret- 
farthing pieces, which were not continued by her snccessoTK. We 
«fa8ttiesiiBnttu»siitijeetiQ(wrMcotutt(^ tWHint. 
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BittiMen the Auction Mart and St. Bartholomew's Church, is 
Capel Court, no called fVem ni William Capd, lord ms^r 
in 1503, kiiightrd by Henry V]I., and a-greal siiffem through 
the iniqoitoni proceeding* of Empson and Dudh^, in that king's 
reigD. He wh the ancestor or the present earl of Essex, and as 
nUtes to llio benefits conferred on the city, was the first mayor 
who caused cages to be set up in erery ward R>r the panislnnent ot 
it^ues and vagabonds. 

Id tliis court is the Stock Exgranob, a plaiu fabric, nearly 
dl beed with atone. Tbefirtt stone was laid lethHay, 1BOt,and 
tfaeplate placed ID the first stone states that the public fanded 
debt waathen five htnidred nulUons. It is convenientlir arranged 
within ibr the tmnsaction of btmnees. The memfaen, who pay 
£10. 10s. per annaoi, are elfoted by batkit. The hours of bnsi> 
Mas are ftom tea tilt (bur. Th«e aie tttree entrances, besides (bat 
fronCapcl Court. 

The busincM is here carried on to a» atent unparaHbled, 
though it will not be donbted bf those who know that Ynt ffuctea* 
tioBB mutt oceuc, when there ia a funded debt amounting, in IMS, 
to £MS,06a,00& which was Said, in IB 39^ to have stood in the 
names of 380,000 personi. Tbt» number must, however, rvtj 
dailji, so as to defy accurate c^ulntian, bat: it mtut; m it imw 
atajkds, wqnire about tw«nty.4uc millioBO y^riy tto poy tfie 
dixidckds. Of tb* wu-ious fuadboldsss, moss ibop SOtOOD Koam 
» dkvideod notezceedingdEJO. • yearj nnrly I0«,00O'Biope, ttmn 
Bot exceeding ^lOOpar anwiD ; and 30fi perteitt, wbti reecive an 
BDnnal income of f 4000 per annuis and upw«rds. 

iaur dnjts a week the ooBmlsuoncn fbs the rafanptioB of tiie 
Mtiona) debt attiud to puicbate stock. 

The prindpal stock is theThtee per cent. Consols, which amomit 
to upwaid&of aSS nillioas. The price ot this stock has fiochr. 
dad i* a lingular UMniwr dniing the laat ninety yearn Tn- the 
laontkof July. Il<96, it was at 113; in Febmary^ 1746, atTB; iir 
VJIU, at im-, aad vsried ftom ?0 to Mfr antil thp year 177«. 
the ga ca teat wtd most rapid Ml the Shocks ever had, was hi ttie 
caily-peTiDd a4 dt» Prench revotutibnary war. In the month of 
Uarch 1793> Ibc thiee- per cents were at ge, and in 1797 they 
«<K>aa law a>48-, nMdl it-the nioinmh 
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As the Fandfl are ne(;eMarily much uflcrted by ]H>liticiii 
eveots, individuaU wlio poucM prior or excluMve intelligence will 
at any time be enabled to speculHte «ith grmt siKjcen. A broker 
who caBually became ncquaiote<I with the failure of Lord Macart- 
ney's negociation with the French Directory, made £|6,000 whilst 
breakfasting at Batfton's, and, bad he not been timid, might have 
gained half a million, so great was the fluctuation, owing to the 
intelligence being entirely nnexpected. 

As real events afiect the funds, many efforts have been made to 
produce the same efiects by bUe rumours, and that with great 
•ucceH. The most memorable iastaDce of this, tvas on Slst 
February 1815, whenaMr. de Berenger, in concert with some stock- 
jobbers, played off a singular hoax on the Stock Exchange. Mr. 
de Berenger had gone to Dover, and peraooatiag a Freuch officer, 
just landed with de«{iatches, announced that in a* late action 
Buonaparte had been killed. After writing to admiral Foley, 
at Deal, who would have telegraphed the Admiralty, had not the 
Soggy weather prevented it, de Berenger set off in a post-chaise to 
town, drove rapidly past the Royal Exchange, spreading the 
news, which had such an effect, that Omnium rose five per cenL 
The truth was afterwards discovered,, and lord Cochrane, Mr. 
Butt, and de Berenger, were indicted for a conspiracy. They 
were found guilty, and lord Cochrane and Mr. Butt were aea- 
tenced to one year's, imprisonment, and to pay a fine of one 
thousand pounds each. De Berenger and some others were 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment, and the hou. Cochrane 
Johnstone, who w^i also included, left the coantry. 
. A~ singular custom) worthy only of the cupidity and intoleiuoce 
of a barbarous age, is connected with the. Stock £zcfaange. The 
number of Jew brokers admitted is limited to twelve, and \hae 
only by purrbaang the privilege by a Uberai gratuity to the lord' 
mayor for the time being. During the mayoralty of Wilks, one 
of the Jew brokers was taken seriously ill, and his lordship is 
sud to have calculated pretty openly on the advantage be would 
derive from filling up the expected vacancy. The son of tlie' 
broker meeting the lord mayor, reproached him with wishing his 
father's death. ■' My dear fellow," said Wilks, with that 
•Bicaitic humour which jraa peculiar to him, '■ you are com-' 
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pletely in error) far I would rather lUl tbe Jew brokers were dead 
than your father."* 

Of all the method* adopted by the speculatiTe and enterprUiDg, 
there are few more tempting and fallacious than the rapid one 
ofiered by dabblii^ in tbe funds. Tbe legitimate purpose of the 
Stock Exchaoge, is for the transfer of boa& fide porchasea, but it 
is a well-known, and unfortunately, but too deeply felt fact, that 
many wbo never were possessed of one sixpence in the funds, have 
been induced to speculate to the extent of thousands. Tbe risk is 
small, for such bargains are not l^ally binding, and the loser 
escapes with no loss but his honour. It la thai managed :— r 
jobber buys a certain quantity of stock for a certain time, called 
the settling day,' which occurs abont every lix weeks. This 
•tack is to be delivered oc recnved on that day. Bat on 
tbe arrival of the Ume, the broker is not called, for any trans- 
fer. He either pays or receives tbe difference, between the 
price at which he bought or sold, and tbe price of the settling day. 
This is called a time bai^n. If the broker cannot, or will ao% 
pay any deficiency, be becomes a defaulter, or in tbe slang of tbe 
place, is " a lame duck, and waddles out of tbe alley," nor is be 
allowed agun to violate the purity of this sublime region. There 
is much cant langoage and technicality in this place, such as 
" cantangoes, backwardation,"' &c&c. The joint stockcompanie^ 
irhich intoxicated the beads of the gravest and most prudent of our 
citizens, was a source of great profit to these money changers, who 
were the only gainers, recdving heavy commiuions on sales and 
purchases, and those who had sufficient prudence to refrain from 
jobbing, and were content with the rapid profits on tbe share* they 
bought and sold, realized lai^ fortanes. There are many highly 
respectable persons members of this establishment whose dealings 
are honour jible as they are extensive. 

On the south side of Threadneedle Street, (called by Stowe 
Three Needle Street, and which doubtlessly takes its name from tbe 
hall of the merchant taylors itandinginil), opposite to Finch Lane, 

* Percj Hitl. London. 
P P 
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i> the French, or Walloon chnrch, bnilt on the site of the nncient 
hospital ofSt. Anthony, thus deaaibed by Ston; 

" On thenorth side of thi«[Threadne«l)e) street, from over egainst 
the mai comer of St. Martin's Otesirich church, have yee dtvet% 
feireand large houses, till yon come to the hospitall' of St. Anthony, 
sometime ■ cell of St. Anthoiiie's of Vienna. For I reitdt that 
king Henry III. granted to the brotherhood of St. Antiiony of 
Vienna a place amongst the Jewes, which was sometimes l^^r 
synagc^ne, and had been bnilded by them about the yeere 138!. 
But the Christians obtained oftiie king, that it shoald be dedicated 
to Our blessed Lady, and since, an hospitall being bailded, wsb 
called Saint Aathonie*s in London. 

*' It was founded in the parish of St. Bennet Fmke, for a master, 
two priests, one schoole-master, and twelve poore men : after which 
foundation, amongst other things, was given to this hospital], one 
messuage and garden, whereon waB bnilded the fiiire lai^ free 
'Bchoul,Bndone Ather parcel of ground, containing 37 fixit in length, 
and IB in biedth, whereon were bnilded the almei houses, of hard 
stoneand timber, inthereigne of Henry VI,; which said Henry VI. 
in the 20th of his reigne gave unto John Carpenter, doctor of 
divinity, and master of St. Anthonie's hoepitall, and to his brethren, 
and their successors fbr ever, this manner of Poinington, withA the 
appurtenances, withe certaine pensions and portions of JffiiJihini, 
Bumewortk, Charlton, and Up-fFinhume, m the county of Somtk- 
OMpfoti, towards the maintenance of five scholars in the nniversitf 
of Oxford, to bee brought up in the faculty of arts, after the rate of 
tenne-pence the week for every scholar ; so that the ttM scholats bee 
Arst instructed in the rudiments of grammar, at the coII^;e «f 
£aton, founded by the said king. 

"Intheyeerfe 1474 EdteardlV. grantett to William S&y,bat< 
cheler of divinity, master of the said hcipitall, to have priests, 
clerlei, scholars, pooremen, and brettirenoftheseme, clerkes, ot lay 
nteD, queristtrs, proctors, 'messengers, servants in household, and 
6ther things Whatsoever, like as the prinr and convent of St. Antfa»- 
nie's of Vienna, &c. Hee also annexed, united, and appropriated 
the said hospitall unto the collegiate of St. Georgein Windsor. 

•* The protectors of this house were to collect the beoevolence of 
charitable persons towards the building and supporting thereof. 
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"And ainongBt other things observed in myjrDttth, I rnsetaber 
tiwttbe officeTB (chargcfl nith pveraightpftbe nifrliets intliiscit;)^ 
did divera times take from the m«rket people, pi^ starved, or 
otheriviie uDwbole«mie for man'i siutenance ; these they did slit ia 
the eare. One «f the proctors for St. Anthooie's, tyed ^ bfjl 
about the necke,Bnd let it ftted on the duitghills, do inao would 
hurt or take it up: but if any g«ve tothem br^or otfh^r feeding, 
wch would they know, watch for, and daily follow, ffluuing till 
they bad somewhat given them ; whereupon wfis raised a proyerbet 
Smek «m one toUlJiiUomi tuch m one aid itihhu «$ it were an 4^hony 
pig. But if such a pig grew to be fat, and came to good Uking, [as 
^t-timeatbey did)) then the proctor would take him up to ii)e use 
of the hoipitttll. 

"Intheyeere 14g9>ur John Tate, sometime a]e brewer, then a 
mercer, caused his hrewhouse, called the Swan, neere adjoiniog to 
thesaidfree chappelU college, or hospitall of St> Anthony, to bee 
tak^i for the enlacing of the diurch, which was then newly 
builded; toward the building whereof, the said T«fagave gi^t 
eummeeJofmoQey, and finished it in tbefeere 1501. Sir John Taie 
deceased 1514,. and was there buried, nailer a faire monument by 
him prepared, doctor Toy^ .master of the rolles, and others. 

!» ^ab«r CAontptm, draper, one of the sheriffes of London 152ft 
was baried there, and gave to the headmen twenty pounds. The 
lands by yeere of this hospitall, were valued in the 37th yeere of 
Uoiry Vin.tobeSS pounds 6 shillings and 8 pence. 

« One Johnam, (schoolemaster of the famous freeschooie there) 
becKnea-prabmid of H'iiidf ore, and there (by little and little) follow- 
ed the spwle of this hospital : he first dissolved the suire, conveyed 
Bwoy the plate and ornaments, then the bels, and lastly put out the 
Khnesmenfrom their houses, appointingthem portions of 12d. the 
-weeke to cache. But now I heur of no such matter performed ; for 
Aheir houses, with others, be lett«n out for rent, and tlie church is « 
preaching place for the FrencA nation." 

"This schoole was commenced in the reigne of Henry VI. and . 
is thence commended above other; but now decayed, and come to 
fiothing, by taking that from it which therennto belonged," 

Thcchurch above alluded to, waadestroyed by the fire in 1^66, 
and th« pr^srnt church was built at the sole expense of the Frencll 
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Protestants. It isasmalljbntjieat place or worship, with b con- 
renient rectiy at the (onth-aut corner. They maintain their own 
poor, and hare almg-houBee, containing apartmeats for forty-five 
poor men end women, who are allowed 9s, 3d. and a bushel of 
coals every weeV, and apparel every yeor. 

The government of the cbnrch is in a minister, elders, and deans. 
They admintsterthe Sacrament on the first Sunday in every month, 
at the Dutch church in Austin Friars, which is eschanged with them 
en that day for their own, which is too small for the congregation 
that assembles for the holy purpose. There- is a free admission 
given to strangers. 

At the north-east extremity of Threadpeedle Street, occupying a 
considerable space of ground, is the South Sea House. The back 
front, formerly the Excise Office, afterwards the South Sea Com- 
pany's Office, thence called the Old South Sea House, was con- 
sumed by fire in 1836. The building in Threadneedle Street, in 
which the company's afiairs are now transacted, is a magnificent 
steucture of brick and stone, about a quadrangle, supported by 
stone pillars of the Tuscan order, which form a fine piazsa. The 
Jiront in ThreadneedleStreetisbeautifal, and the nails are of great 
thickness. The several offices are admirably disposed ; the great 
hull for sales, the dining room, galleries, and chambers, are equally 
beautifnl and convenient. Under these are capacious arched vaulCs, 
to guard what is valnable from the chances of fire. 

The origin of the South Sea Company was occasioned in the 
Tcign of queen Anne, by the sale of seamen's tickets : these were so 
badly paid, that the needy were compelled to dispose of them at 
40 and even 50 per cent, loss, consequently a debt of £9,177,967 
15s. 4d. accamnlated in the hands of greedy insurers, by this and 
other accounts unprovided for by parliament These same mea 
taking the debt into their own hands, obtaiued an act of parliament 
in 1710, to moke them a body politic. The debt being discharged, 
in the following year, the company was made perpetual, and ber 
majesty incorporated tbem by tbe name of " The governor and^com- 
pony of merchants of Great Britain, trading to the South Seas, and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging the fishery." And in 
.l714,whenby a loan to government of an additiooal 822,03311 4s. 8d. 
the Company's capital was encreased to ten miUions, it was declared 
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that the members would recdve 61. pq cent, interest, or 600>000/. 
per annum. 

The public haTing seen that while the debts due to the army and 
navy remaiaed in the hands of the goTernment, the paper substi- 
tutesr ^ven in the form of seamen's tickets, were sold at a prodigious 
loss, and perceiving equally, that no sooner had the South Sea 
Company guaranteed tliose debts, than they were liquidated, felt 
the utmoit confidence in the plan, so that even before the bill had 
received the royal assent. South Sea Stock had risen to more than 
300/. per cent. It is asserted, that the profits were still further 
eiaggerated by the projectors of the scheme, and tumours were set 
afloat, that the company, by monopolizing the whole of the national 
funds, would reduce goverumeot to the necessity of taking loans for 
them on their own terms, and that in consequence of their wealth, 
th«r in&uence in perliameDt would be such, as should enable them 
to depose ministers at their pleasure, and in fact be the main 
springs by which the political machinery should be worked. Intox- 
icated with these ideas, the public eagerly caught the bait, and the 
stock which at Christmas 1719 was only 1361., rose at the opening of 
the first subscription, on the 14th April, to above 3S6/. : thus the 
national creditors made over a debt of 100/. .for 33j in South Sea 
stock. As the contagion spread, and men's minds became more 
infiuenced with the desire of making rapid fortunes, the stock rose 
successively to above 1000/. per cent, at which price the books were 
opened for the fourth subscription, on the 94th of August ; and this 
subscription, notwithstanding the market price of the established 
stock was 800, was sold the same day at a premium of 30 or 40 per 
cent. 

The popular phrenzy for this " South Sea" scheme, had now 
become so infectious, that it had spread over the whole nation, and 
every day produced fresh stockjobbers and projectors; each day 
brought with it its project, and whether it was for "iattening hogs," 
"raisingsilk worms," " rendering quicksilver malleable," " import- 
ing asses from Spain, in order to improve the breed of mules," 
*' insuring masters from the loss sustained by servants," or " fishing 
for wrecks OQ the Irish coasts," with a long list of other visionary 
plans equally absurd, subficriptiouswere soon raised, and the stock v 
sold at a premium. 
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It happened, boverer, that ihe»e delHHWe schemei received tfiar 
first check from that very power to which they owed their birth, 
for the South Sea directors, jealoui of their prebaUe incctia, and 
DBzionB to hold ID their owDhaodaalt the money of the speculators, 
obtuned againlt these conductors of bubbles writs of seire fiicias, 
nndthns put an end to tliem. But the step taken bythem to 
undeceive the deluded multitude, was eqnatly Atal to themselves; 
it Rmoved the main prop of their own tottering edi6ce. The 
babble burvt; South Sea stock fell as raitidlyaeeverit rose, and, 
in a very short time, soak from 1100, which it had reached, to 135. 

The extensive distress caused by these ftuctuatians was almost 
incndible,— the public loudly clamoared for redress from the 
directots, and government nas compelled to interfere. A parlia- 
meatary iDvestigiition was instituted, the conduct of tlie directors 
strongly cmkleniaed, and a considerable portion of their estates, to 
the amount of 9,014,000/., was conlisoated for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. The property thus appropriated, varied from 69,0001. to 
533,000/. each director, who were however left bat too well prt^ 
vided for, after the national ^stress their schemes had -oocauoited, 
by an allowance of from SOOOt. to 50,000/. eMih, according to their 
supposed delinquency. 

. A volume might be collected of anecdotes connected with this 
fhtal speculation. The story of tlie poor maniac, "Tom of Ust 
thousand," who lost not only hi& fortune, buthis reason likewise, by 
the South Sea scheme, is generally known ; as is that of Eustace 
Budgell. Others, though not an deeply pathetic.are amusing. A 
tTsdesman at Bath, who bad inveated his only remaining fortune 
in this stock, finding it had fallen from 1000 to 900, left Bath 
ivithau intention to sell out; on his arrival in Ltmdon, it had follea 
to 360/, he thought the price too low, sanguinely hoped that it 
vould re-ascend, still deferred his purpose, and lost his all. 

Theduke of Chandos had embarked 300,000/, in this project, the 
dnke of Newcastle strongly advised his selling the whole, or at 
least a part, with as little delay as possible; butthis salutary advice 
hedelayed to take, confidently anticipating the gain of at least half 
amillioD, and through rejecting his friend's counsel, lost tiie whole. 
Gay, the poet, had 1000/. stock given him by the elder Scraggs, 
postmaster general, which, added to the stock he had previously pur- 
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chsMt), amoanted to 30.000/. He coanilttd hie friends, and Dr. 
Arbuthnot advised him to tell out : but he heaitated, and lo«t every 
farthing: some were however tnort; fortunate. The guardians of 
Nr Gregory P^e Turner, then a minor, had purchased stock foE 
him very low, and sold it out when it had reached its maximnm, to 
the amouDt of 200,000/. With this large sum, sir Gregory built his 
fine maiwion on filackheath, and purchased 300 acres of land (bra, 
park. Two maiden sisters, whose stock had eccumulated t» 
90,000/., Bold ont when the South Sea stock was at 97D. Tht 
broker whom they employed, advised them to re-invest their money 
in navy bills, which wer« at the time at a discount of 35 per cent : 
they took his advice, and two years afterwards recdved thdt money 
at par. This speevlatian was however rujuous to thousands, and 
aceasiooed a dreadful panic in the country, and but for so prudent 
aline of conduct as that pursued by Wal|iole, might have involved 
the oatioB in consequences themost fatal. 

At present the South Sea company is managed by a govemon 
sub-gov<ernor, aitd 21 directors, elected annually. In 1733, when 
its capital was funded, one fourth was set aside as a trading capitd 
stock ; this provision was however useless, fur the present South Sea 
company is possessed of no trade whatever. 

The amonntef the capital funded in South Sea stock, and Anniw 
ties on tht 5th January 1883 amounted to 13,ig9,seu/. tss. lid. 
Amongst the innumerable bubbles to which this Soatb Sea 
maaiagave rite, and which knaves, encouraged by the folly of the 
tiUCa^ bid the impudence to set up, were the following: 
Insurance t^ainst divorces. 
A adieme to learn meu to cast nativities. 
, Making deal boards of saw dust. 
Makiag butter from beech trees, 
A flying engine. 

A sweet way of emptying necessaries. 
Bat these are scarcely more preposterous than many of the 
•chemes set on foot during the last three years, to effect which, 
money must hove been subscribed to the amount of very many 
millions, and not a 6fth part of which were feasible or legitimate, 
but concocted and started by designing knaves, who, thinking to 
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etirtch themselves by the plnnder of the credulous, hesitated at no 
pluDB, however abaadoned or incredible, b; which they might attain 
their ends. Many of the innocent have suffered, but it is to be 
hope4.that not many of the unprincipled bare profited in pocket* 
wbatever lessons they may have learnt from experience- 
On the Boutiiaide ofThreadoeedle street, is MebcbantTatlou 
HalL) " pertaining to the guild and fraternity' of St. John the 
Baplislitimeontofmiud, called thetaylorsand tinnenanuorers of 
London. Fori finde, that king Edward I. in theSBthofbis reigne, 
confirmed this guild, by the nameof taylors and linnen armorers, 
and also granted to the brethren thereof authority, every yeere at 
Midsummer, to hold a feast, and to choose unto them agovernonr, 
or master, with wardens. Whereupon the game yeere 1300, on 
the feast day of the nativity of St John the Baptist, they chose 
Henry de Ryall to be their pilgrim ; for the master of this 
mystery (asone that travelled for the whole company) was then so 
called, until the Ilth yeere of Kicliard II., and the four wardens 
were then called pnrreyors of alines, (now called qnartredge) of the 
said fraternity. 

I " The merchant taylors hall belonged "to a wortihiprul gentle- 
man named Edmond Crepin, Dominua Crepiny; after John 
Record ; he, in the yeere of Christ 1331, the sixth of Edward III. 
for a certaine sum of money to him paid, made his grant thereof, 
by the name of his principall messuage in the ward of Corohill 
and Broad Street, which sir Oliver Ingham did bold, to John of 
Yaklcy, thelcing's pavilion maker. This was called the new ball, 
or taylor's inne, for a difference from their own hall, which was 
about the hacke side of the Red Lion, in Basing Lane, and in the 
WaKi of Cordweyner Street.*" This hfll cpntinoed till the great 
fireofl066, and being then destroyed, the present hall was con- 
structed, and thoroughly repaired and beautified about thirty-five 
year* since. The front consists of an arched pediment, supported 
by columns, with a niche, and above the pediment are the arms of 
the company. Tbe principal room is very spacious and el^aut, and 
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M nsed occuionally for the dianeta of public corpwatioat, atiA 
for the annual meeting of the great peraouages who compose the 
corporation for the benefit of the sons of the cle^f . The whole of 
the interior is huadwmely and saitably decorated. Mr. Maitland 
■ays, that the hall was adorned with hangings, which contain tiie 
history of St. John the Baptist, the patron SiiiDt, which, though old^ 
was very curious and ruluable. But those old hangings have 
disappeared. 

AroQod the hall are various shields, emblazoned with the anna 
of the different masters of the company, and behind the master's 
chair are the names of the different monarchs, dnlcea, earls, lord^ 
&c who hare belonged to this fraternity, inscribed in characters of 
gold. 

Amoi^ the pictures ia thedifferentapartmeatsof this apleudid 
bnilding,one of the principal is Henry VII. presenting the char- 
ter of incorporation. The king is attended by arrhbisliop 
Warham,1ord high chancellor of England. Next the archbishop is 
Fax, bishop of Winchester. Another of Henry's courtiers on the 
left hand is Willoughby lord Broke, steward of the hoilseholdt 
with his wand of office. 

Sir Thomas Rowe, merchant taylor, lord mayor in 1568, it 
dresaed in a bounct, ruff, add ecarlet gown. He n&a founder of 
St. John'* College, Oxford, erected GrHmmor Schools at Bristol, ' 
Reading, Highum Ferrers, &c. He gave lands to the amount of . 
£9,000, to the city of Briiitol ; £104 to be lent annually to yonog 
clothiers of the foUowipg places, id rotation ;-~York, Canterbury, 
Readiilg, the Mtrchant Taylor's company, Gloucester, WorceMer, 
Exeter, Salisbury, West Chester, Norwich, Soiithampton, Lincoln* 
Winchester, Oxford, Hertford, Cambridge, Shrewsbury, Lynn, 
Bath, Derby, Ipswich, Colchester, and Newcastle, which sum is 
aunually tNHsmitted bythe company to those places. He also 
gave £1400 to the' city of Coventry, at that time very much dis- 
tressed ; and afterwarda enlarged his gift to £-i,oao, besides free 
loaua to young men here, as well as in Northampton, Leicester, 
Warwick, &c. 

Sir Thomas Rowe, merchant taylor, lord mayor in 1553, beside* 
encloaing a piece of ground in Monrheldt, as a burial place for 
such churches as wanted church yards, was the founder of 
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SpiUl Knnon>< He gave £100 to be lent to eigbt poor men ; and 
to the Merchant Taylora company, lands to the amount of ^40 
to nqaintain ten poor men, fcc> 

Sir William Craven, merchant taylor, lord mayor in ISIO, mnst 
not be foT|^ten, although no portrait of him is here. He be- 
queathed to the poor prisoner* in Newgate, Ladgate, and the two 
Compten, £10 each ; to Christ's ho»pitat £lOO ; to St. Bartho. 
lomew'e hospital £100 ; Bridewell £100 ; and to St. Thomas's hot.* 
pital£lOO; be«ide8 various other charities and extensive bequests. 

There are various paintings in the apartments bf this noble hall ; 
amongst others, that of the late duke of York, painted by sir 
Thomas Lawrence, nhich is placed in the room called the prince's 
chamber. 

The kitchen of this hall is very spacious, and has four large fire 
places. Its antiquity is of the same date with the whole building, 
and some of the ancient decorutioni remain, but it has been a good 
deal modernized, and the old oak ceiling is plaistered. The great 
extent of this kitchen gives the idea of baronial magnificence, and 
bespeak* the capability of preparing those splendid banquets which 
frequently fill the hall on state occasions. 

Thereisacrypt of antiquity, now disgraced as a coal cellar. It 
is nearly 40 feet in length, 10 feet in height, aod 13 feet wide. It is 
partly beneath the fore court, and its intersecting arches are not 
peculiar for ornament, which consists of corbels of those fancifully 
carved heads, with which the whims of our early architects occa^ . 
sionally graced their handy work. 

The first patent for the arms of this company, then called taylon 
and linnen armourers, was granted anno 1460, and in the year 1503 
they were incorporated by Henry VII. by the name *< of the master 
and wardens of the Merchant Taylors of the fraternity of St. John 
the Baptist, in the city of London ;" "for" says Stow, ^'that 
divers of that fraternity had [timeout of minde) bin great mer- 
chants, and had frequented all sorts of merchandizes into most parts 
oftheworlde, to the honor of the king's real me, and to the great 
profit of his Bubjectes and his progenitors ; and the mm of the said 
mystery, (during the time aforesaid) had exercised the biiying and 
adling of all wares and merchandizes, especially of woollen cloth^ 
«s welt in grosse as in retaile, throughout all this realme of Bngland, 
and diiefly within the said city." 



The members of this company, vhich ranks sereath in prec^ 
deuce, are upwards orfive hundred in nwaber, and their corpora- 
tion consists uf a master, four nardens^ «nd forty assistunts ; the 
election of which former is a day i>f great festivity with the frater- 
nity. In l6o7, on the l6th July, James I. and prince Henry, 
with many of the conrtiers, dined at the Merchant Taylors hall, and 
were samptnonsly entertained. The monarch and his aon being 
feasted "roysllieand joyfullie," were presented with "a purse of 
golde," which wasgracioosly accepted, and the prince and many 
Oftbenoblespresentjwho were not free of other companies, became 
free of this company. 

The following list, as noble as it is extraordinary, is snbjoined, 
of distiBgnished characters who have been enrolled Freemen of the 
Merdiant Taylors Company. 



BDWARD III. 
RICBARD II, 
HENRY IV. 
HEKRT V. 
HENRY TL 



Jghn of GsDnt, dnke of Li 
£diniiBd of lJui(1yi dnkc of York 
Tbooias, dnke of GIODMiicr - 
Baat^ittjf dnke of Gloncolcr 
Rkbud, dake' of York 

Thomu Hollsod, dnke of Suttcj 
John, doka of Norfolk - 

DcUpole, dake of Suffolk 

John, duke, of Norfolk 
Qeaige, duke of Bedford 
EdvBid, dnke of Bnckiaghsss 
Lodovick, dnk« of Lennox 



KINGS. 






EDWARD IT. 






RICHARD III. 






HENRY Vll. 






CHARLES 1. 






JAIOESn. 




Paniois. 




- 1386 


Geo^e,d<ikeafCUraies - 


- MM 


- 1390 


Be>U7, prioce.of Waits . - 


- 160T 


- 13W 


Tbc priDcc of BsTwis - 


- 1607 


■ 1414 




• laai 


■ 1434 


CieorKc, prince of DenmsTk 




DUEM. 




- i3sg 




- 1661 


- 14£8 


Junei, dake of Ormood 


• lem 


- 1448 


, dnke of MonUMulh 


- 1674 


- 146* 


Henrr, duk* of Granoo - 


- 1675 




FrancUidukeorSomcrwt 


• 1677 


- I5I0 







- 1007 

LoaDS SFiarrnAL. 



Thnau Arnadeli arthbUiop of Canlerlnrjr 
1401 
Simon deSadboiy.bidwp of Lnndoo 13TS 
WilUsn de Conrteosf ,bidu>p of I«adon 137B 
Rub, de Brsf broke, biibop of London 1383 



John, bwhop nf Dnrliam 
Wslter, bbhop of Darfasni - - 1361 
Edmund, hisbop ofSiEler - - 1367 
NicbolstBnbb»Tieh,buhop of London 14M 
Hmry, lord biibop of St. Dicid's 1411 
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HeniTi lord bbhop of Wincliealer 1413 
Philip, lord biabop of Worcatcr 1432 
J^D Kemp, lord biabop of Laddon 1435 
WilliipB Gray, lord biihop of Ix>ndaD 1428 
ThoM**, lord biihop at Worcetter 1433 
Haniudakc, lord biibop of Culiale U33 
BobcTl, lord biabop of Saliabui; 1437 

Robert Fiu Hugh, lord biabop of London 
143B 
Thomai, lord bUhop of Elf - 1444 
Jofan, lord biihop of Rocbeeler - 1445 



Tbomu Kemp, lord biabop of Londoa 1449 
WillUm,lordbiaboparWincbater 1 453 
George, lord biabop Of Winctketter, and 
cbaiwcllor of Ensland - - 14W 
lAtirence, lord biabop of Dnrfaam 1469 

John, lord hiahop of Exeter . 14G9 

John, lord biabop of Rocheatcr • I47S 
William l*ai, lord bidiop of taadoD 163X 
Hon. Henr; Coraptoo, lord biabop of Lon- 
don - ■ ■ 167S 



Roffer, earl of March 


- 1531 




1408 


Bniophrey, earl ofHercford 


1873 


John, earl of Oxford 


- 1468 


Edmnnd, earl of March 


1377 


The earl of Suffolk 


1469 




1379 




16<I7 


John, earl of Pembroke 


137S 


Thomas, earl of Suffolk 


1607 




13«S 


Th^aa, earl of Arundel 


1607 


Edmnnd, earl of Rutland 


. 1380 


Heury.*"! of Oxford - - 


. 16OT 


Tbomaa, earl of fVarwkk 


1390 


Edward, earl of Wmraler - 


- 1607 




1390, 


Robert, earl of Ebhix - 


■ 1607 




. 1390 




- 1607 


William, nirl of March 


1397 


RobtTl, earl of Saliibnrjr 


- 1607 


Ed«ard,aarlafKeM . . 


- I4n7 




1607 


Richard, tarl of Warwick 


1411 


William, earl of Peuibroke 


1607 


Joha,<arlofHaDttl>gdon . 


- 14W 


Jime8,Mrl of Perth 


- 1607 


lame*, carl ofOrtaond 


1418 


Rob<rt,~earl of Warwick 


1629 


Ednuod, earl of March - 


- 1414 


Arlbor, earl of Aogleaey . 


1601 


Tbomaa, eul of Saliabnrr 


- 1414 


Robert, earl of Scaradale 






- 149a 


John, earl of Hulgrave 






- 1487 


Tbomaa, earl of Snaaes 




iyilljam,e.rlofEu 


- 1490 




we*. 


J<^n,«ri of Oxford - - 


- 1494 




MM- 


TVUlfamiCarlofAniadcl 


1440 




MT* 


j(qhj!, earl of WorcMlei . 


- 1461 


Thomaa, earl of Oawry 


- 1«»4 


Richard, earl of Warvlck 


14G3 


Cbarlea, earl ef PlrmOBth 


l«!b 


Heory, earl of Donet 


. 1453 







Robert, lord Willongbbr 
fUchard, lord Scroop 



Lords Tnpoiui. 



Tbumaa, hud Fqral**! 
Reginald, baron Grey 
Robert, baron ScaKa 
Robert, baron Darcy 
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Hrar;, baroa P*rcj 


- 1307 


C«e*, lord Caraw 




Ednund, Ion) Grey 


- 1399 


Reginald, lorll De U Wan- 


1434 


Julin, bml FlanlagrnFt- - 


- 1407 


Richard, lord Halting* 


1434 


Tbomai, lord Plauliscnet 


- 1409 


Robert, lord Poyniap 


1434 


Henrr, lord Scroop 


- 1411 


Lewia, chancellor of Fraore 


1437 


Join, lord LoYEl • 


- 1412 


Kvanl, lord Berga*enny 


1437 


Williud, loid F^rren 


- 1413 


Oeorge, lord Uli»fr - . 


1437 


Winiam, lord Zuuch 


- 1413 


Thomas, lord Scalei - 


1440 


Gsyland, lord Dortt 




Juha, lord L>>le 


1444 




- 1413 




1445 


Baiuard, lonl Moanirermnl 


• 1413 


Tbomai, lord Rou 


1445 




- 1414 


WetK lord Well*. - 


1445 


H(W7, lord rilK Hugh 


• I4U 


Richard, lord De La Wan- 


1458 




- 1414 


Henry, lord Kt( Hagh . 


1403 


Richoi^ lord B^gavEDDJ 


- 1415 




1460 


lokn, lord Root ^ 


- 1420 


WillUm, lord HaMioKi 


1460 


Jol<», lurd Grey - 


- 1420 


Thomai, lord Stanley - 


1466 




- 1433 


Richard, lord Dacre - 


1460 




- 1423 




1460 


John, loH Scroop 


- 1435 


Waller, lord Ferrm - 


I40« 


Robnlilo^Roti 


- 143& 


Robert, lord Morley . 


1460 


WiHUn, lord Z«ndi 


- 148fi 


Anthony, lord Rirm - 


1470 


Will(.m, l«nj Lo.el 


- 143fi 


John, lord en Oodickalfc Cort 


1607 






William, lord Cranboni 


1607 


Thorn an, lord Carew 




William, lord Eore - 


1607 


Waller, lunl Fitz Waller 


- 1425 


John, lord HudhIoq . • 


1607 


Juhn, hrd T.lbot 


• 1496 


Enollea, lord Knollea . 


1607 


J.-hn, lord Crrj - 


■ 1436 


JaiDO, lord Hay 


1607 


John, lord Dodley 


- 1431 


Sanker. lord 8ank« - 


1607 


RichHd, lord SlniDpi 


■ 1434 


William, h>rd Burgbley 


1607 


Edoond, kxrd f emn 


. 1434 

LOHD 


Wriliani,lordCi«*cn - 
Mayorb- 


1633 


Sir John Prrei*«I 


- 1499 




1613 


SirSttpbaJmingi 


• 1509 


SirJobn Go* 


163ft 


Sir Henry HobWelhorne 


- IM7 


SirRabeHDucie 


1031 


Sir Thomu White 


- 1654 


SirAb..R.rnardion - 


1649 


Sir ThomBi Uffley 


• 1&&7 


Sir William Bollon - 


1687 


Sir William Harper 


- 1562 


Sir William Tnrner 


1669 


Sir Tbomu Rove ' - 


- 1569 


Sir Patience Ward 


1681 


Sir Robert Ue 


■ 1S03 


Sir William Frilchard • 


18S3 


Sir iMnard Halliday - 


- 1606 


Sir Willhim Aihmlt - 


1694 


Sir Waiiam Craven - 


- 1611 
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OF the worthies nlio have belonged to tliia company, there is 
none more deserving of record than Sir John Hawlcwood, not only 
m a merchant tailor, but a taylor by trade : he was usually styled 
Johamus Aeulus, either front the sharpness of his witi his sword, 
or his needle. He had " a soul above buttons," and-as Fuller saya 
of bimi " he turned his needle into a sword, aud his thimble into a 
shield." He was a native of Sible Hedioghatn in Essex, son of a 
tanoer, and bound apprentice to a taylor iu London, He was pres- 
sed for a soldier, and serving abroad under Edward III., by his 
yalour and spirit attracted the notice of that Qiooarch at the battle 
of Poictiers, who elevated him from the tanks, and knighted him. 
On the peace in 1360, be associated himself with several other 
brave Englishmen, like himself soldiers of fortune, and became 
leader of the celebrated band, called Tarde veniu, or " late comers." 
After ravaging France, he procured a body of Englishmen, about 
6000 in number, to range themselves under his banner, in aid ofmar- 
guisMoDtserrat, against the duke of Milan. After serving that noble- 
man successfully, he joined the duke of Milan in his war against 
Mantua,-and being equally fortunate and distinguished, he received 
the hand of the rich Domitia, the duke's niece, in marriage, by 
whom he had a son named John, naturalized in 1406 by Henry IV. 
Hawkwobd however quitted the Milanese, and drew his sword for 
tlie Florentines. He fought against the Pisanese for the .Floren- 
tines, and aguinst the Florentines for the Plsanes^ and fortune 
always favoured the cause for which 'he combatted. He assisted 
pope Gregory XII. in recovering the revolted cities of Provence, 
and was rewarded with the governorship of five towns. He next 
fought Bgaio.ibr Edward III. and finished his days in the pay of 
the Florentines, dying full of years aijd renown, at Florence in 1394, 
■ud was Jiuried in the cathedral, by order of the state, and bis 
figure on horseback, painted ai fresco on the walls, by the celebrated 
Pb61o Uccelli, is stilt to be seen, with this inscription : 

" Johannes Acutus, eques Britaunicua etatis duse caotissimus 
. et rei militaris peritissinins, habitus est," 

A monument was erected by his execntors, in the parish church 
of his native place, mentioned by Mr, Morant, in his account of 
Essex, 

Sir Richard Blackwell, fbllow apprentice of sir J obu Hankirood, 
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was knighted by Edward III. for his valour as a soldier, blithe 
Ibltowed his trade, and Tounded the hall of which we have given as 
acconot in Bassishaw Ward. 

John Speed, was a CheBhire taylor, and free of this company, 
whose merit ai a historian is {generally acknowledged. Hit. maps, 
which were justly esteemed, were the first set ever published in 
England, and his "History of Great Britain," was, in its kind, 
incompatHbly more complete than all the histories of his predeces- 
sors. He died 38th July, l63g. 

John Stow was also a merchant tajlor, and taylor, for an account 
of whom we refer to our Atd^ate Ward. 

It would exceed our limits, were we to enumerate at length the 
number of ■* illustrious and distinguished taylors" who hare 
belonged to this company. The author of "Anson's Voyages," 
Mr. Benjamin Robins ; Mr. Robert Hill, the celebrated Hebraist ; 
and Mr. Thomas Woolmon, taylor and qaaker, who pro-< 
jected the abolition of the slave trade, which he aided by his 
writings and exertions ; must close our list. 

This company expends upwards of three thousand pounds per 
aonnm in charities, and for benevolent purposes. 

Before we commence our description of the most important 
building in this ward, we must again refer to our intelligent old 
friend John Stow. •• West," says be, " from the church, (St. Chris- 
topher] havcyee Scalding Alley, of old time called Scalding house, 
or Scalding wicke, because the ground (for the roost part) was then 
employed by poulterers, that dwelled in the High Street, from the 
stockes market to the greot conduit. Their poulterie, which they 
■old at the stalles, were scalded there ; the street doth yet beare the 
name of Poul trie, and the poulterers are but lately departed from 
thence into the other streets, as into Grasse-street, and the end 
of St. Nicholas flesh shambles. 

" This scalding wicke, is the farthest part of Broad Street Ward, 
and is (by the water called Wallbrooke,) parted from Cheap 
Ward." 

At the extremity of this ward, occupying a space surrounded 
by five streets, viz.— Bank Buildings, Princes Street, Thre«ioee- 
dle Street, Bartholomew Lene, and Lothbury, is (he niagnificent and 
extensive edifice, ^eB^NKof Englamd, The south ot principal 
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front of the old building, was composed of a centre bnildiag, 
eighty fixt in height) of the Ionic ordett ruised on a ruitic base^ 
ment ; and two winga, each ornamented with a colonnade of double 
Corinthian columns, with recesses between. At the extremities of 
each wing, was an lingular pediment, with a circular niche contain- 
ing well executed busts. These wings, added to the ori^nd 
designs of Mr. Sampson, did not well accord, being appendages of 
a more frippery taste thaa wu congenial with the chaste plan of 
the centre. 

This entire front has been altered within the last few ye^rs, 
under ihe superlntendance, and from the designs of, Mr. Soane; 
and however ciiticism, or illiberaiity , may deSy the laste wbieh 
dictated the alterations, neither can deny the nniformity which has 
been given to the whole, and cavillers should coutempiate how much 
more dillicuR it is to harmonize existing incongruities, than tb 
plan and execute an entirely new work, in which there is n^huig to 
remove, destroy, or conceal, but in which taste may reTel without 
controol, and jndgment may determine without obitacle. The 
present facade consists also of a centre and two wings. The former 
consists of three compartments, with narrow indentions in the 
stucco work. At the centre of the basement story, is an arched 
entrance, and a smaller one on each side, beyond each ofnhich are 
two semicircular niches, or blank windows. 

In the second story or compartment, are seven square windows, 
■urmounted by a frieze of the Grecian order, supported by eight 
fluted Corinthian colnmns, with handsome bnt peculiar capitals^ 
Above the cornice is a blocking course, along which, immediately 
over the columns, are the small bases termed acroteria, having 
round tops and enrichments on the sides. 

The third or upper compartment has seven windows, between 
each of which, and at the extremities, are centres corresponding with 
,tbe columns, and acroteria. The whole is crowned with a cornice 
and blocking course, surmounted by fine central vases, and at 
each extremity is an angular cap. The chimneys are formed of six 
twisted pillarsof the Doric order, and ate certainly as ornamental 
as such unseemly terminators of a bailding can foe made. . 

The wings and otiier parts of the building have been correspond- 
ingly designed and executed ; bat as we deem too close an archi> 

I , ... . Chxh^Ic 
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tectuml description of the whole, woold not only be nieless 
but weariBoine, we shall not detail "critically and tcientifi- 
caUy" that which, without acconipunying drawings, would disgust 
one half our readers, and be inexplicable to the other. 

The principal entrance is on the south rrom Threadneedle-street, 
leading into a paved court, which coanDuoicates with every office 
belonging to this vast establishmeDt. 

Before the improvements effected by the present architect, many 
offices couoected by branches of business were widely apart, and 
theaccess difficult and incunvenient. On the recommendation and 
by the arrangemeDt of Mr. Soane, the whole has been brought to a 
simple tmd corcorddnt method and plan, and by his system a 
communication haa been made from the main southern entrance 
through the building into Lotbbury, by which a ready access is 
aflbrded to the governor'a and deputy-gov error's rooms, the wait- 
ing room, the treasury, secretary's office, the cash-book office* 
drawing office, cashier's office, bullion and chancery office, &c. 
From the. secretary's office ii a passage leading to the bank-note, 
land-tax redemption,- loan, accountant's, and other offices. On the 
left hand of the quadrangle at the main entrances is the dividend 
office; and this communicates with several other offices, including 
the arinoury and the barrack. 

' On the right hand of the quadrangle, up the steps, is a passage 
leading to the Rotunda, which is generally crowded by brokers 
and persons effecting transfera cf stock, Ifc. ; and close to this are 
ttie three per cent, offices, and unclaimed dividend offices. 

The principal suite of rooms is og th^ basement story, beneatK 
^hich are many rooms; though the principal part is the nail,' 
the front of which is a fine speciin«i of Corinthian architecture! 
hafingan angular pediment, in thetympannm'of which ia a fine' 
figure, in alto-relievo, of Britannia, with her spear and shield, and 
at her feet a cornucopia from which , guineas are pouring. It is 
(«Tt of SampsoD'a original design, altered by tar Robert Taylor. 
The interior of ^ hall is stventy-nine feet long and forty broad; 
it is wainscotted to the height of eight fM, and the ceiling oma-' 
nented with fretwork. Id this hall is a fine marble statue of 
William ill. On the pedestal is the following Latiii ioicriptioa :— 
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LBGIBDB Vnt, 



I BtNOTEKIAHS 



QUUBLMO TERTIO 

coKpmoHt fiuo 

amTO ANmo posirrr, dMavitqub 



Tkvt Translated. 
For restoring efficic; (o the Lbwi, autbority to tbe Courti oF Justice, dimity 
to the t^lianteut, to all liis anbject* Ibur Retigion and Liberlia, and confirming 
tbcM to poiterhy by the laccnsloii oT Hie Hltwlriuai Hooie of nanoter to (be 
BritiakThrmie, tolbebest ominceii Wii.LUa IbeTHiBO, Fouader oTllie Bank, 
thia OoTpOnlioa, from a lenn of tratilude, haa erecled thii alalM, u>d dedi- 
cated it to bia memory, hi ihe year of our Lord 1731, and Ibe fint year of tkis 
bnildiDgi 

The clock, ia a building immediately over tiui faall or drawing 
office^ is B very ingeeious piece of mechanism, and intended, ai it 
fully doea, to obviate the difficulty experienced in the varioua 
■tock offices from the difference of clocks. This, irhh the dials at 
the Banki cannot occun, for Ibe hand* of all are moved hj one 
piece of machinery, and the whale, sixteen in Domber, indicate the 
precisely similar hour atid aecond. The communication betveen 
the macbi»ery and the baodi is tnode b; means of i>raBS rods* 
arranged within the r«o^ and thence continued to the different 
Kpaititieiia in the offices. The length of the nbole of these various 
toda is oeUFly 700 feet, nhtcb weigh at least ux huod red weight. 
TtxreHre two h«Bdr«l wheels in motion, the princi^ weight is 
Qbout 350 pounds, and tbe clock is waund up twjoe a wevk^ it 
also-atrilteb the quarters aod hDUrs^oa lacge bells. 

Tberotuodli is a upacious fitcukr roomwitha lofty ^kHn^fiftj- 
sev^a &et in diameter, crowned by a laatern, the divisions t» 
which are formed by caryatides. ■ 

The court room is very beautiful; thearcliitectnreisof the com- 
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pMite Qf(l«r, deNgned by air RoWt Tay)»r in one of hu1wppie«t 
moodB. At th« east and weit enda qre double pjllare, detached 
from tbe wall, surmaunted by enrichtd arcbe«) supporting aa de- 
ganlly oruaBieuled ceiling. The wiodowa are ^(t^ully foimed in 
the VeoetiBQstyle,aod open into tbechurcli.yardof St. Chmtopheri 
which now fonuB a pleauuit area with tree* and plantSt surronnded 
by apecimena «f stately architecture, the worli of the same artist. 
On the north side are three superb chimney pieces of variegated 
and ttatnary marble. At the nest end of this room are folding 
doors, opening into an octagon committee room, the chimney-piece 
of whiob is also of lich marble, and over it is a fine half-length of 
William III, in armour. 

The governor's room is square, and bus a lai^ painting of the 
Bank. Bauk-Buildings, Coruhill, and the Royal Exchange, by 
Marlow. This apartment has an intersected ceiling, with wmicir- 
cttlar windows near the roof. The chimney-piece is of statuary 
tnarble, above which is a very large mirror. 

In the anti'foom is an excellent portrait of Mr. Daniel Bac^ 
cashier of tbe Bank, painted by order of the governors, and an- 
other half>length portrait of Abraham Newland, esq. chief cashier 
from 176* till 1807. 

This geotieinan was bora in the borough of Southwark, about 
the year 1730, and in 1747, being appointed one of tbe clerks of 
the Bank of England, by unremitting aiuduity, united to unim*. 
peacbable int^rity, attained in 1764 the honourable promotion of 
chief qasbjer of the Bank of England. His life was one uniutei>> 
rupted course of attention to the duties of his office, and his 
greatest happiness was in the performance of his official duties, 
until bis retirem:ijut in 180?. 

Ill the waiting room are the busts of Pitt and Fox, by NoUe- 
keas. 

Thcichfef cashier's officeis an apartment of extensive dimension^ 
f*i)Btracted without timber, and is in imitation of the temple of 
tbe SifR apd Moon at Rome. The style of decoration la umple, 
and tbe lights aie conveyed from krge and lofty windows. Con- 
ittcted with this office is a room for the cluef cashier, and a small 
interior <^ce for the more coufidenlial coDcems of this department. 
Th/^ dif(X>Ju>t-9ffic« is Deal tb^ court room and tbe pay hall. 
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The anti-room in which the public have accommodatioD, ii designed 
from a portion of the remaios of Adrian'B villa, at Tivoli. 

The accountant's office w a spacioua room nearly one hundred 
feet in length, and forty in breadth, nell adapted for the purpow 
for whicli it «a* designed. Over this is the bunk-note offit.'e. 

The entrance from Lothburjr gives access to the bullion, court 
and Gonaol offices. It has been formed at difFerent periods, and is 
thui described by Mr, Brayley : 

" This court forms an irregular quadrangle : the brick buildings 
on the east and vrest sides are partially marked by open screens, 
constructed with stones, and consisting of a lofty entablature, sur- 
mounted by vases, and supported on fluted columns of the Corin- 
thian order, the bases of which rest on the upper part of a double 
flight of steps ; these were copied from the beautiful temple of the 
Sybils near Tivoli. On the south side, forming the entrance into 
the bBlliou court, is a magnificent arch and facade, designed on tite 
model of the triumplMot arch of Constantine at Rome. Tha 
entablature is supported by Corinthian columns, Suted and 
crowned with statues, emblematical of the four quarters of the 
globe: the inter-col umniations are enriched by basso-relievo in 
pannels, executed by the late eminent sculptor, T. Banks, Esq. R.A. 
and allegorically representing the Thames and the Ganges. The 
great roses in the vaulting of the arch are exact copies from those 
of the Temple of Mars the Avenger, at Rome. The north side of 
this court contains the lodge, and other offices. All the buildings 
in this part of the Bank, und from hence westward to Princes 
street, have been erected from the designs and under the direction 
of Mr. Soane." 

From the entrance in Princes-street direct communications are 
formed to most of the offices, but this entrance is always closed. 
The entrance is of the Doric order, taken from the most pure and 
ancient Greek models. The columns, in imitation of the Propy- 
loeaat Athens, are posited in three places, thereby making them of 
different heights, although the diameters are the same. In the two 
columns next the door may be seen that interpretation of the text 
of VitruviuB, in which he is supposed to direct columns lai^r in 
the middle than at the bottom, and of which examples may be 
found in Sicily. The centre is furnished with a dome of solid ma- 
terial, neatly and chissically decorated. The armoury ia a lai^e 
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square room, containing stands of arma for about «z hnndnd men, 
for the use of the Bunk volunteers. The arms are kept in a state 
of readiness, and there is every requisite and department of a bar- 
rack for the guard of soldiers nightly stationed here to protect th« 
building. In the vaults, nhich are perfectly fire-proof, are depo- 
sited the bullion, bank-books, notes, Sec. 

Thefirstitone waslaid in l€g4, and the original building only 
comprised the present centre building, with the court yard, the 
hall, and the bullion court, and tlie buildings nhich surround it. 
The eastern wing was added in 1770 : the western, extending to 
Frinces^treet, and the North front in Lothbury, commenced 
building in 1789. 

In the fourth and sitth years of the reigns of George III. two 
acts passed, enabling the directors to purchase premises adjoining 
the buildings, ID order to enlarge them ; and in the intermediate 
year, another act passed, which vested the glebe land, par- 
sonage, &c. belonging to the rector of St. Christopher's church, 
in the governor and company, besides houses and land they had 
ut other times purthased. During the year 17B1 they became 
possessed of the whole of St. Christopher's perish, except seven 
houses in Princes' -street, and a few offices under the Royal Ex- 
change, and pay five-sixth parts of the parish rates and taxes: still, 
however, finding themselves restricted for room to carry on their 
vast concern, and recollecting that in the riots of 1780 the adjuin- 
ing church was a dangerous fortress, had an attack [which was 
feared,) been made upon the Bank, the tompany entered into an 
agreement with the patron and rector of St. Christopher's churob* 
and under the sanction of Parliament, the site, . as we have 
before stated, became enclosed in the western end of this build- 
ing, and the parish was united to St. Margaret Lothbury. 

It would exceed the limits and intentions of this work, were we to 
enter este naively into the origin, progress, and various modes of 
banking, and (he history of the Bank of England itself, but as some 
account is necessary to render the subject we have just described 
complete and satisfactory, we shall give a comprehensive summary, 
which we trust will be adequate, though concise. 

Banking is of very early origin, hi 74th chapter of Genesis we 
find, that Joseph gathered all the money that was found in the 
land of Egypt, and laid up the money in I'haraoh's house. 

Doubtlessly, in the early etat« of mankind, before any lyitems 



«f gorenHMBt wen formed, themutmlexclMngei oTtbeni 
eflife were made. The hunter gave the prodoce ef hi« ehace for 
the garment which anotbn madefrena theskiaof aaaniBial, and the 
aeed taiaed by the iadtistry of the Mwer hub bartered for the 
cqaatljr neccsMry produce wbich the iogentuty of another had 
procured. But as men b^^B to rongregnte in ffttniliea, Mtd wi^re 
endeared to certain apote, when their offspring cncreated around 
thcED, aod each devoted hioiBelf to M>aw particular object of necea. 
nty or coBTCnleace, a medium wai waatfdr which sboutd have valoe 
witbont iBCOUTfflieut bulk, and be recognised as a menns ot intciu 
change; and, as sometimes the owner of the slnughtereddapr did 
not 'want the buskins, or the bow and urrowe, which alone another, 
wanting the animal for food, could offer in exchange, so much the 
jaon re<inimtefiDe the medium which should be equally esteemed 
ftnd equally serriceable to all, as a never. failing idbhi)* wfaersby to 
-acquire what should mioistcr to the wants of mankind, however 
varied ; and thus the metals were introduced as the most proper 
agents of intercourse, end by whichall exigencies could be prompUf 
and sufficiently sn^plied. But it was fouod, aafamiliea grew into 
societies, societies nnltiplied into towns, and towns increaaed 
into nations, that the metaU were too bnlky for the rapid circula- 
tion demanded by mercantile intercourse, aad the introduction of 
bills and auigameuts took place, and the plan being adopted by 
various go«eraments, paper money was established. However 
interesting it would be to trnce every ramification ot this iot^rest- 
iog subject, we must only briefly advert to the coain poiaU coo- 
jiected witb it. 

The establishinent of Banks, as pUce* of security for the deposit 
of money, was the Dsceaaary coosequeHCe of iacreased trade and 
wealth. The word Bank [Bmictu] means a bench or tabic, and 
was takes Jirom the roeuurii of the Roinans. Tliese wcm tables 
-wluch were set in public place* fiir the exchai^ uf larger coins Sor 
soMller, of commoditieg ibr isoaey ; ami when a tiwlesmoq 
fibsconded from his creditors, whose money had been entrusted to 
him, the table" or bench which he left behind nw broken, wbich 

• Luke, 19 cbap. Christ U recorded to have overthrowQ the iabltt of the 
monej changers, deckriiig that bis father's hause was not a house of mer- 
dmadize. 
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wu called in Ft«nrh bimqveroto, (baooM roptuB) wad in our 
luigvage bankrvptc;. 

Amongst the inodernti, Venin, «t one time the fint niercMitile 
city in the vrorld, whose princes were merdiants, wea the earliest 
■late in «hi<^ a tfvtem of haakiiig nai adopted, which wai gene- 
rally folloired by ather sations with sa «ucb 6«ocets. The firtt 
bank n this repnbUc was autaUiihed in the twelfth cedtnry, and 
cidled the (Clamber «if ioana. It wai opeoed Tot the receipt of • 
compulaory loan, wbich the reptrfslic preestDgly enforced, and paid 
fear per aent. iotereat. This, the first national bank m Europe,' 
flonriabod till 1797> when the ndepeadetice «f tbe state was 
destroyed by tbe invamn of the Fraodi. In Amsterdatn a baajc 
was «ataUfiibed in 1609. 

The <kw« of Lontbardy were introduced iata Eagiand hf 
William I. and aeltlicg in l^adon, gave to one of tihe streets ttie 
nameit how bears. We haw given anacceunteftfae'persecntioni 
sf the Jews, in ourdeacription of Aldgate Ward. Ob their wtpnl- 
aion tbe geldsmirtii isenopOliEed the trade of banking. Thtnr 
sncceas snggested the establiehnaent -of a national i>ank, but 
although many suggestions were ofl«red, and plans published, 
none were adopted until as late as the seventeenth century, when a 
^Btem waa agreed on, whicfa had been termed by an eninent mer- 
chant, Mr. William Patterson, for establishing " The Bank of 
Eo^and," for tbe purpose, as he expressed it, of snpplyingthe 
•aigenciea of government, and to sare the ministerial people the 
diagraoe of stooping sofveqaently to solicitations to the London 
MtBimon council, Ibr the ibarrowiog of only one or two hundred 
thovsand pounds vpon the credit «f the land-tax ; as the comtnoo 
aouncil did to'tbe private inhabitant* of their wards, going from 
bonse to honse for tbe loan of Ihe money." Greut opposition woa 
made I0 this scheme, but at length, all obstacles being removed, in 
t604 the Bank was estal^ishad for the sappoit of public credit, 
file advantage of commeroa, and the prevention of usury ; and it 
waaeRacted-fi and € William and Mary, ^ Tint their majesties, by 
commission under the great seal, might appoint persons to take 
subscriptions on or before the 1st day of August, I694, from any 
persons, natives or 'foreigners, for raising and paying into tbe 
receipt of the exchequer £1,200,000., for the security whereof the 
yearly sum of £140,000 should be kept apart in the receipt of the 
exchequer, payable ontof the duties-ofexciui^out of which, the 
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yesHy Bum ofjElOO.OOO. shonM be applied to the u«e of the 
■nbEcribers. They were sIbo empowered to iacorporate such 
■ubBcribera under the name and title of " The Governor and 
Company of the Baak of England," who were reBtricted, " that 
they should not borrow more money under their common teal, than 
the above sum of£l,S00,0OO. unlesB by actof parliament; that they 
ihould not, with the stock of the company, trade by themselves, or 
suffiir any iiersoD in trust for them to trade in any sort of goods or 
merchandize whatsoever, but that they might deal in bills of 
exchange, and also in buying and selling bullion, gold or silver ; 
or in selling goods mortgaged to them, and not redeemed within 
three months after the time of such redemption had expired." 

This act induced various persons to subscribe on the fith day of 
June 1696, at Exeter 'Change, where the books had been opened 
for that parpOHe, but excepUng the shid of £5000. subscribed by 
the lords of the treasurer in the name of his majesty, the other aub- 
•criptions only amounted to £S000. This was attributable to the 
offering only 5 per cent, interest, when the interest then obtained on 
all securities was 8 per cent. But when it was agreed to secure to 
the company d£lOO,000. per annum out of the receipts of the 
exchequer, the subscriptions 6]led in ten days, 25 per cent, was 
paid as a deposit, the charter granted, and the first corporation was 
established. 

The infancy of the Bank was not so prosperous as it might have 
been, in consequence of the ill-advised measure being adopted of 
taking clipped and deteriorated coin at par, in exchange for its own 
issue of notes, which were consequently at a heavy discount. This 
gave scope for the epigrammatists and lampoonersof the day, who 
attacked it with pasquinades, and the opposers of the measure had 
a fine opportunity of praising their own foresight, and decrying the 
system, by pamphleteering. One of the former was called " The 
trial and condemnation of the Trustees of the Land Bank at Exeter 
Exchange, for murdering the Bank of England, at Grocer's Hall," 
where the business of the Bank was long conducted. Another 
contained this verse,—- 

"I'll have a law mode. 

None sball set np llie trade 
To boitow or lend money. 

But tbey at Grocer's shop, 

Who BK at full stop. 
And neither pay all, nor any." 
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In tbe 8th and 9th of William and Mary, an act of Parliament 
was passed, empowering the governor and company to extend their 
capital to 3,301, I71/. 10s. This restored its credit to completely, 
that bank stock rose toapromium of 13 per cent, by which many 
persons who had bought at the great discount, gained >aBt fortunes. 

The act posted in 1708, for preventing more than six persona 
engaging in one firm, was of considerable service to the Bank. 

By the ect passed 7th Anne, the capital was augmented to 
4,403,3431. end the company advanced 400,000i. to government, 
and in 1714, 1,500,000/. more. 

In the 3rd George I. the Interest of the capital stock was 
reduced to 5 per cent, to deliver np as many exchequer bills aa 
amounted to two millions, and to accept an annuity of 1,000,000/. 
and it was declared lawful for the Bank to call from their members, 
in proportion to the amount of capital stock they held, such enms 
as should in u general court be found necestary, with penalties in 
case of refusal to pay such calls. 

After this the Bank reduced the interest of the two millions l^it 
to the government from five to four per cent. Part of this was 
redeemed by the government. In 1711 it was enacted, that no 
person whatsoever should be " governor, deputy governor, or direc- 
tor of the Bank of England and of the East India Company, at the 
same time. The capital received successive aagmentationa by 
various acts of parliament, and in 1703 amounted to nearly five 
millions and a half. All tbeir affairs progressed well, and its 
capital stock was more than ten millions when the rebellion of 1745 
threatened its stability and prosperity. 

On the first alarm numbers rushed to the Bank to cash tbeir 
notes. It so happened that the Bank had not a very large supply 
of coin, and some expedient was requisite to gain time, either 
until the tumult should be appeased, or a supply obtained. The 
directors therefore paid the notes in silver, and whenever they could, 
in sixpences, which retarded the operation. But the demands 
wer« rather numerous than heavy, and the merchants and bankers 
in London felt so assured of its stability, that eleven hundred of 
the most respectable signed a declaration expressive of their confi- 
dence in the safety of the Bank, and of their determination to 
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ftapport iU credit bjr receiving the notei ia pa^enta, and circu- 
Ihtiafc tb«n od nil DvCfulons. 

The charier of the Company being abtnit to tt^tt in 1764, an 
act «f Parliament Wat paBSed in l?63, declaring, smongst other 
enactment!, that the cnttipunj itai a body corporate and politic 
,^nter, witbail the immunities, privikges, ftc. granted before to 
them by all the acta which hud passed in the reigns of WilliaCil 
xnd Marjr, Anne, and Geoi^ 11. 

The riots of 1790 were pregnant with danger to the Bank, and 
Or. Johnson asserts, that "had the mob attacked it on the 
Tuesday, instead of the Wednesday night, they might have 
carried irrecoverably *Way wtiatever they had found." SiuCe that 
time a guard of soldiers is lodged nightly in the Bank, to protect 
it. In 1791 the govemoient called for an account of the unclaimed 
dividends, which bad acenmulated to jf660,OO0, of which half a 
million was advanced tD government wlthont interest. In 1797 the 
Bank felt some difficulty in prtrcuring the requisite quantity 
of specie t* meet the demendB on them, at a ]jeriod when 
the reTotutionery spirit bid Fair to throw the whole world 
into confusion and anarchy, and when the notorious Tom 
Paine contrived, amidst otlier kicked and mBlicious designs, to 
alarm the nation that 1^ finances of Great Britain were at so 
low an ebb, that insolvency must ensue. The weak and the 
designing spTead Ae alarm ; and when the demands of the public 
threatened to drein the Bank of its last toin, the directors, on the 
34t]s of July, I7ff7, waited on Mr, Pitt, then prime minister, to 
ask, " how far he thought the Bank might go nn paying cash, and 
when he woAld think it necessary to interfere, b^re their cash 
was so redticed as might be detrimental to the Innnediate service of 
tbe slate," Mr. Ktt tlld not hesitate, and at a meeting of the 
privy coftttcil, held two days aRerwarde, it was declared, " That 
the dh-ectoTB of the Bank of England should fbrbear issuing any 
cash in paytnent, until the sense of patliaitient could be taken 
•HI tbe subject" This order was extensively circulated, accom- 
fiatiied by a notice fmn the secretary of the Banlt, " that the 

geneal cMitams of tbe Bank were In themnst afflnent add f rosper- 

•U3 condFtinni 

This was an immensely important era with tbe Bank of 

England, but it was equally so of exultation, for it appeared on 
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accurate ianttigBtion, that after paying erer; demand on them, 
Ihey poaseaaed a clear bulsnce in their favour of 15,513,GgO/. 
sterling. Until 1759 do bank notei of less value than 20/. were 
it) circulation, bnt in that year IS/, and TO/, noteg were issued, and 
in 1790 bank-notes for Si, wert drcututed, and in 1797, l/- and iL 
notes were first nsed, and ctmtinned till 1833, nhen they were 
-withdrawn and cash payments resumed In 1797 the amount of 
notes in circulation was 8,640,250/. and from that period till 1817, 
it gradktalty increased, till in the last year the Bauk bad actually in 
circutatioa bank-notes and post bills to the amount of 30,099,908/. 
Ir this year the Bonk announced that they would give cash for all 
tbeir 1/. and 2l. notes, dated previously to January 1616 ; and 10 
great was the consequent demand, that in two years the gold coin 
issoedemoanted to upwards of nx millions. It was found that 
much of this was exported to the continent at a premium, and tt> 
such an extent, that out of a new coinage in France of five 
millioni, nearly four millions were made of the exported coin of 
this country. Parliamentary committees were then appointed, and 
by their report of May 6, 1019, it appears that on lit Jen, of 
that year, the Bank was liable to a claim of 33,894,580/. and that 
it then bad goverDident and other tecurities to the amount of 
S9.096j900/., leaving a balance in favour of tha company of 
5,202,320/., exclnsive of the debt from govemtnent of 14,686,8001, 
payable on tlie expiration of the charter. Thus the total capital 
of the Bank eiceeds twenty millions. The act called Mr. Peel'a 
IhII, limiting the restriction to 1st May, 1822, passed through the 
Commons 5th April, 1819, and through the Lords the following 
day, in spite of much opposition. Cash payments were resumed 
at the appointed day, and have continued, uninterruptedly) to the 
preseM time. 

« The stability of the Bank of England is eqoal to that of the 
British government. All that it has advanced to the public, 
must be lost, before its crediton am soatain uy Ion. No other 
banking compHny in England can be e^tabTished by act of par- 
liament, or Can consist of nu>re than six members. It acts not atdf 
as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state ; recmving and 
paying the greater part of the annuities which are due to the 
creditors of the public ; circulating exchequer bills ; and 
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tidvancing to Government the bduubI amount of the laad and 
nult taxes, which are frequently not paid up till some yean aftei^ 
wards. It likenise has upon several different occasions supported 
the credit of the principal houses, not only in England, but of 
Hamburgh and Holland. Upon one occasion it ia said to have 
advanced for this purpose, in one week, l,60O,000/. a'great part of 
it in bullion.*" 

Thus firmly established is tlie nutional credit of this kingdom, 
founded on and protected by the le^slative power of the realm,— a 
security for ita continuance, a security for its benefits, a security 
coeval with, and as durable as, the liberties of the people, which are 
so closely bound with the permanence of the national bank, that all 
vrill co-operate, should any evil menace its prosperity, aiid unani- 
mously defend its interests from the insidious efforts, or the ambi- 
tious projecte of a threatening foe. — Semper Flobbat ! 
• Dr. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nationi. 



A Lift of the Aldermen of Broad Street Ward,fitm 1672 <o (A* 
present time. 

Sir William Pritchard, elected in 1672 ; served the office of 
sheriffin 1673, and that of lord-mayor in 1663. 

Sir Joseph Woolfe, elected in 1704 ; served the office of sheriff 
the same year. 

Sir Gerard Conyers, elected in 1711 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1717, that of lord-mayor in 1723 ; and was removed to the 
Ward of Bridge Without. 

Sir John Lequesne, elected in 1785 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1740. 

Charles Ewer, esq. elected in 1741. 

William Bernard, esq. elected in 1742 ; served the office of 
sheriff in 1745. 

Sir Thomas Rawlinson, elected in 1740; served the office of 
sheriff in 1749, and that of lord -mayor in 17&4. 

James Rosseter, esq, elected in 1769. 

Benjamin Hopkins, esq. elected in 1773 ; resigned the same year. 

Richard Clark, esq. elected in 1776 ; served the office of shenff 
in 1777, and that of lord-mayor in 1784. 

Sir John Perring, bart. elected in 1798 ; served the office of 
aheriffin IBOO, thatoflord-mayorin 1803; is the preacDt alder- 
man of this Ward. 

END OF BIIOAD* BTEBET WARD. 
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Dbrives its name from the street now cafted Cannoil 
Street, but formerly Candlewick, or Candtewright' Street, from 
the principal portion of the inhabitants being makers of w&tc and 
tallow candles. It is bounded on the soiilh by Bridge Within 
and Dowgate Wards; on the *eBt hy Dowgate and Walbroo& 
Wards; on the north by Langboiini Ward ; nnd on the east by 
Bridge Ward Within. It is dividedhito the seven precincts of 
St, Mary Abchurch, St. Clement Eustdieap, Si. Martin Orgars, 
St. Lawrence Poanteney, St. Leonard Eastcheap, and the east atifi 
west predncts of 9t. Michael Crooked Lane. The government 
consists of an alderman and eight common counciltnen, rnclnding 
the deputy, with seven constables, thirteen inquest men, and a 
beadle. 

The principal streets are, <}reat Eaiitcheap, and part of CancroD 
Street, as ftir as SofTolk Lane on the south, and between Abchurch 
and St. Swithin'k Lnne on the nest side of the street, vith man^ 
courts and oileys, and parts of the principal lanes leading ther^ 
from. 

There were, prerionsly to Uie great flre in 1666, five parish 
churches in this Ward, .l«i( ISt. Lawrence Pounteney and Hit 
Martin Orgars iiot being rebuilt after that event, there are itt 
present only three, viz. St. Michael Crooked Lane; St. Clemetrt 
Eastcheap ; and St. Mary Abchurch. 

On the south side of Eastcheap is Sf. Michael's (or Mileaf Lane, 
in whidi is the church of St. Michael Crooked Lane, so called 
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from its dedication to ihe archangel St, Hichad, and its •itdatlon 
at the corner of CrooktHl Lane. This church is of a very ancient 
fouudation, John de Borham appearing to have been rector thereof 
in the yeur 1304i at whith time the church was " but a honely 
thing, standing upon part of that ground, which vas a filthy plot, 
by reason of the butchers in Eustcheap, who made the same their 
laystall" and slaughter houses. 

W. de Bui^ gave two messuages to tliat church, in Candle- 
wick Street, 1317. John Loreken, stock-fish-monger, foure times 
mayor, builded (in the same ground) this foire church of 
3t. Michael, and was there buried in the quire under a &ire 
fombe, with the images of him and his wife in alabaster ; the said 
church hath been since increased with a new quire, and side chap- 
pels of Sir W> Walworth, stock-fish-monger, maior, sometime 
aervant to the said John Loveken. Also tlie tombe of Lijvekea 
l>as removedf and a flat stone of gray marble, garnished with plates 
of copper, laid on him. 

•'This William Walworth is reported to ha^-e slain Jack Strawe: 
but Jack Strawe being ufter wards taken,waB first adjudged by tlie 
aaid maior, and then executed by the loss of hie head, in Smithfield. 
True it is, that this William Walworth, being a man wise, learned, 
and of an incomparable manhood, arrested Wat Tylar, a presump- 
tuous rebell, upon whom no man durst lay hand, whereby he de- 
livered the king and kingdome from most wicked tyranny of 
traytors. .The maior arrested him on the head with a sound blow; 
whereupon Wat Tylar furiously strooke the maior with hia dag- 
4^, but hurt him not, by reason he was well armed. The maior 
having received his stroke, drew his basillard, and grievously 
wounded Wat in the necki and wjthall gave him a great blow on 
the head ; in the which conflict an enquire of the king's hous^ 
called John Cavendish, drew his sword and wounded Wat twice 
or thrice, even to the death ; and Wat. spurring his hors^ cryed 
to the commons to revenge him : tbe horse bare him about eight 
, foot from the place, and then he fel V downe half dead : and by and 
by, ihey which attended on the king, environed him about, so as he 
was not seen of his company ; many of them thrust him in 
divers places of bis body, and drew him into the hospital of St< 
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Burtholomew, from wheoce agaite the tnaior caused him to be 
drawn into Smithfidd, and thne to bee beheaded. In reward of 
this aervice (the people being diBpcraed) the king commanded the 
maior to put a basenet on his head : and the maior reque»tiag whf 
he ahould lo do, the king aniwered, hee being much bound unto 
him, would make him knight. The maior answered, that heewaa 
neither worthy nor able to takeBuchan ettatenpon him; Tor bee 
was but a merchant, and had to live by his merchandiie obly> 
Notwithstondinf, the king made him to put on hia baaeneti and 
then, with a^Bword in both his hands, hee Btrongljr atrooke him on 
the necke, aa the manner was then. And the same day he made 
three other citizens and aldermen knights [ror his 8«ke) in the ume 
place. The king gave to the mMor £100 land by yeere, and to 
the others £40 land yeerely, to them and their heirs for ever. 

<' Alier this, in the Bame yeere, the said sir William Walworth 
founded in the said parish church of St. Michael, a colledge» of a 
master, and nine priests or chaplains, and deceasing 1385, was thet« 
buried in the north chapell by the quire : but his monument being 
(amongst others, by bad people] deraced in the reigoe of Edward 
VU and againe since revived by the Fishmongers, for lacke of 
knowledge whatsoever before had beene written on this epitaph^ 
they followed a fabulous booke, and wrote Jack Strawe, instead of 
Wat Tylar : a great error, meet to be reformed there, and else- 
where, and therefore have I the more at large disconrsed of this 
matter. 

" It hath also been, and is now growne to a common opinioot 
that in reward of this aervice done by the said William Walworth 
against the rebell, that king Richard added to the armes of thia 
city a sword or dagger, whereof I have read no record, but to the 
contrarj- I finde, that in the fourth yeere of Richard II., in a full 
assembly made in the upper chamber of the Guildhall, summoned 
by this William Walworth, then maior, as well of aldermen as of 
the common couocell in every ward, for cerUin affairs concerning 
the king, it was there by common consent agreed and ordained 
that the old seale of the office of the maioraltie of the city, bang 
very small, old, unapt, and uncomely for tlie honour of the city* 
should be broken, and one other new should bee had, which the 
Kad maior commaoded to be made artificially, and honourable^ for 
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(lie octrciM of the tud office thereftftCTt in place of the other. In 
which iMW Male, beside* the image* of Peter and Paul, which of 
old were mdeljr engraven, there ihould bee under the &et of the 
nid imnges, a shield of the aritie* of the latd city, perfectly graven, 
with two liue* inpporting the nme, and two tei^eanU of armee, in 
the other part one and two tabernacles, in which, ubove shonid 
stand twb angelt, between whtm (above the taid imagea of Peter 
Wd- Paul) should be set the glorious Tii^in. This being done, 
the old seale of the office was delivered to Rtchafd Odihani, cbwi- 
fldkor,wbo brake it, and in place thereof was delivered the new 
■eale to the said maior, to nse in his office of maioraltieTas occasion 
should require, "this new seale ECemeth to bee made before 
WilKam Walworth wai knighted, for he is not there intituled slr> 
aa afterwards he was ; and certaine it is, that the same new seale 
then made, is now in use, and none other) in that office of thcjnaior- 
■Ittv. Which may suffice to answer the former fable, without 
aJwwing of any evidence seated of the oM aeale, whith waa the 
CKMse and sword of St Paul, and iwt tlie diigger of sir William 
Walworth;"* 

OA the inonament of sir William Walworth, were the fcllewing 
libes> preserved by Weaver, in his *• Fbderel Monomenta." 

. . Here onder If clh a nun of &iik, 

WiUhm Wslwortb, called by asnie, 
FMhmonKcr be «u ia life-time berc ; 
And twice tord-majror, u in boohi appeu* ; 
Who, wHb etmnge itrait, and omnl; mlgbl, 
Skv Wat ^kr in king Ricbard'i rigHI i 
F«r wUch act done, aH Irne intent, 
Tbe kiaf made bim kiiitbt, iacontiaent. 
And pTfl bin ■niii,.u bere jcn ttt. 
To declare bia fkct aud chivalrj. 
He left IbU life tbe jrear of gur Lmd 
TUrtecn bnndred fnnr score tbree and odd. 

Weaver also records tbe f(>lIowing pithy epitaph, which is a« 

*Sio«c. 
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concisely comprehensive &■ the greatest hatet of (trolixity could 
den re. 

H«rr lyeth wrapt in diy. 
The badjr of Willlaoi Wny : 
1 bare no mon to ny. 

A severe accident occurred to the old church on the 5th of July 
1560. Two men came to Crooked Ltne to purchase gunt, one of 
which bunt on beio<f tned, and some oT the sparks unfortunately 
flyiug into the house of Adrian Arteo, a Dutchmun, residing 
therei set fire to a barrel of gunponder, which exploding, destroyed 
tire houses, threw down great part of the church wall, and broke 
all the windows ; besides killing eight meii and one woman, many 
others, being oeverely wounded, died within a week. 

This church was entirely destroyed by the tire of 1666, and the 
present church built in 1688 from the decigii of sir Christopher 
Wren. Theadvowson of the liying was anciently vested in the 
prior and convent of Canterbury, with whom it remained till 1408, 
since which lime it has belonged to the archbishop of that see, 
and is one of his thirteen peculiars in the city. 

The church is a plain stortfr-bnilt stfuctnre, enlightened by a 
series of large arched windows. The tower, which is at the west 
end, is earthed square to a considerable height, and the uppermost 
window in the centre of each face is decorated with a bead, and 
ornamental festoons ; hence, instea<)of a balustrade, is a range of 
open work of the Gothic kiad, with vases at the comers. From 
within this part, the towerrises circular, diminishiogin three stages, 
with an open buttress rising from each corner of the square tower to 
the top of the fir»t stage ; from this bnttress rises a large scroll 
which exteads to the top of the second, and a smaller to the top of 
the third stage, above whichlises a short round spire of a peculiar 
kind, swelling out at the bottom, and then roanding off to a small 
height, when it is terminated by a gilt ball and vane. The length 
ijf this church is serenty-eight feet, its breadth forty-six feet, 
height to the roof thirty.two feet, and to the top of the pinnacle 
one hundred ^t. 

The interiort which is very pluin, is nearly square. The west 
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entrance is fronted by a porch, above which is the organ. It i> 
carved very handBomety, as is a similar porch at the soutii 
eotraoce. 

In the church-yard is the following pithy epitaph on a tablet : 

*• Here lietb ibe body of Robert PrcMon, ble dnwer il the Boar'* Hrad 
TkTem, in GresI EailchcBp, vbo deputed thia life Harcb lath, AJ>. 1730, 
■gcd 97 yean. 

Bacchus, to give (be (opiag world lurpriie. 

Produced one 4obet ion, and here he lift ; * 

Tbo' QQ»>d BdHDi: full hogibemdx, he deacd 

The charms uf wine, u well ai other pride. 

Oh ! reader, if lo justice Ihou'rt ioclintd. 

Keep honest Preston daily id Ihy-miod, 

He drew food wine, took care to Gil bji pots. 

Had auodry viitues, that outweigh'd bu spots : 

You that DD Bacchus have the like depeodance. 

Pray copy Bob, in measure aod nlteodance, 

. There are no otiier monuments commandiiig attention. 

At the south-east endof Clement's Lane, at the western \;xtreiiiity 
of Easlcheap,- is the parish church of St. Clement Eastcheap, 
dedicated to St. Clement, a disciple of the apostle Peter, and 
bishop of Rome, A.D. 93, and it received theaddition of. East- 
cheap from its situation, and to distinguish it from other churches 
dedicated to the same saint. 

St Clement was born at RoiAe, and becoming a disciple of St. 
Peter the apostle, by his piety and learning nude many converts 
to the Christian faith, and was banished by the emperor Trajan to 
tJie Chersoneens, beyond Pontus to dig in the marble quarries, and 
labour in the mines, where he found several of his own persuasion, 
who felt themselves elated by the sight and couTersation of so good 
a man. His eminence was so great even in this place, that his 
doctrine became well attended, and his religion attracted the 
multitude to such a degree, as to cunse the demolition of every 
monument of Paganism. Persecution by (he emperor was the 
consequence: but though many suffered death for their &itb> 
the Christian religion increased ; which so incensed Trajan agaiss^ 

* Query !'-.T1m man oi hi* epita^ i 
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St. Clement, that to strike terror into h» fnllowers, he was taken in 
a ship, and thrown into tlie sea, with an anchor tied about hie neck, 
that hie dieciplee might not discover the body ; we forbeur to sajr 
how it was afterwards found, because to those penoDs who are not 
blessed with very much and true foith, such things might appeur 
incrediUe, and we do not chuse to give facta for debate and cavil. 

The date of its foondatiou is uncertain, but William de Southlee 
appears to have been rector ofit prior to tbe year 1309; and before 
the dissolution of religious houses, it was in the gift of the abbot 
and conrent of Sl Peter's, Westminster. But in the first year 
of her reign, queen Mary gave the advowson of the rectory 
thereof to the bishop of London, whose successors have continued 
patrons of itto the present period. 

The old church was destroyed in the conflagration of I666, and 
rebuilt in I686, at an expense of nearly £4,500, from the design of 
sir Christopher Wren. The structure is plain, built of dark 
bricks, with all the angles of the building rusticated. It is of tbe 
composite order, with a square tower of three stories, finished 
with a cornice and balustrade. The length is sixty-four feet, the 
breadth forty feet, tbe height of tbe roof thirty -four feet, and that 
of the tower eighty-eight feet. 

Tbe interior is light and handsome, with a highly ornamented 
altar and screen. The monuments are not remarkable. 

Near the south end of Abchnrch lisne, which is on the north 
side uf Cannon Street, is the parish church of St. Mary Abchurch, 
so called from its dedication to the Virgin Mary, and Upchnrch or 
Abchuroh, from standing on elevated ground. It is of very ancient 
foundation. Slow records tlie monument of William Jawdrell, 
tailor, li40; and Simon de Winchecombe founded a chantry in 
the 19 Richard II. \3g6. In 1448 the patronage of this rectory 
was vested in the prior and canons of St. Mary Ovary's, but 
coming to the crown in the reign of queen Elizabeth, her majesty in 
156s granted the perpetual advowgoo to Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, with whom it still remains. 

The old church was destroyed by the fire of London in 1666, 
and the present building erected in 16B8 underthe eu^rintendance 
of sir Christopher Wren, at an expeoce of nearly £5000. The 
south front of tbe church abuts on a paved court, and the west 
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froDtpn aa alley leading to Sherborne Luiie. It ie u la^e brk-Jc 
building, strengtlwDed at the angles with rpstic quoio> of atone, 
and uaiformly buUt irith three vrjudows on each aide, except on the 
northern, which being built agaJnst, tiaa iippe ; the middle window 
rising higher, takea up the space above, while the others, which are 
smaller, have round windows ovtr than ; the windows and door- 
cases are of atone. The roof is slated, and rises in a cu|!oU, with 
four circular windows. The tower is square, consists of four 
stories, built like the body, of brick, and with its angles aiuiilarly 
streiijftbened by stone rustics. In the centfe of ^ch square is a 
window with ornamented key-stones to each, and the whole terml- 
nutes in a parapet, above which rises a dome covered with lead, ui 
the summit of which is a plain spire, supported by a lantern base, 
and surmounted by a ball and cross with a vane on it. 

The leu|j|th of this church is sixty-three feet, its bueadth siifty 
height of the roof fifty-one, and that of the steeple one hundred and 
forty feet. 

This church has perhaps the most imposingly striking interior 
of any building of a similar nature in the mittropuHs. The dome 
is painted in colours depicting the minstrels of heaven, some 
singing the praises of God, others in posture:, of adoration or play- 
ing on musical instruments. In the centre is a large radiance, 
within which is the name of God, in Hebrew characters. Thereat 
paintings of eight female figures, done in imitation of stoqe, repre- 
senting martyrs. The wood carving claims much merit. The 
screen at the altar is elegantly antf symbolically decc^ted, and 
is ornamented with a vast quantity of Gibbon's beautiful carving : 
amongst the most striking parts is a pelican finding her young 
from the blood of her bosom, and sumiQunted by iqipu^ly aufl 
exquisitely wrought flowers, fruit, leaves, tendrils of grapes, ^rs 9f 
corn, &c. and which excite wonder and admiration, by the taste and 
delicacy with which they are wrought, and by which the if orkmao- 
ship is rendered superior to the material. The font claims our 
particular notice, consisting of a bfsin of white marble, to which 
aiv attached the heads of four cherubims. The cover ofthe font 
is a sqiiare temple with a niche or tabernacle at each side, in whicfi 
are the effigies of the four Evaugeliste. In fact, the interior qf thi* 
church challenges uuiversal admiration, and altJIwugh « little b»d 
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facte is occoNonalty riuble in iU decoratiooi, yet in architectaml 
orDament it maybe offered as a splendid specimen of an eccle- 
siastical edifice. 

There i* a monument of nhite marble to the memory of ur 
Patience Ward, lord-mayor in 1681, and of his lady. 

The chuich of St. Martin Orgar stood oa the east side of St. 
Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, and waa so denominated from its 
dedication to St. Martin, and from Ordgarus, who was supposed 
to be the fonnder of it. It was a rectory of very Ancient foundation, 
for by the register of Ralph Diceto, dean of St. Paul's, we learn 
that Ordgarus, with the consent of his wife and sods, granted this 
church, and that of St. Botolph'a BilUngagate, to the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's in IlSl, with whom itstillremuuB, end since 
the union of this parish to that of St. Clement, they present to the 
living alternately with the Bishop of London, 

The remains of this church being found capable of repair after 
the fire of 1666, a body of French protestants, in communion with 
the church of England, obtained a lease of the tower, end ruinous 
nave, fromtheministerandchurcb-wardeni, which being confirmed 
by parliament, they repaired it, and converted it into a place of 
worship for their own use. This church was taken down in 1S36, 
and the site is marked by a low wall and railings. The porch still 
remains, and forms the entrance to the burial ground. 

On die west side of Lawrence Ponnteney Lane, was the parish 
cbnrch of St. Lawrence Ponnteney or Ponlteney, so called from the 
saint, and from its great benefactor sir John Ponlteney, lord mayor 
in the years 1330, 1331, 1333, and 1336, who founded a college of 
Jesus end Corpus Cbristi, in the ancient rhurcb, for a master, 
warden, thirteen priests, and four choristers : which was confirmed 
by Edward IIL in 1346. 

The patronage of' this thurch and college was in its own chap- 
lains, until the dissolution of the college, which was valued at 
£79. 17s, lid. when it came to the crown ; and was granted by 
queen Elizabeth, to Edward Doieningaod floger Rant, to beheld 
of her and her succeisors, as an appendage of the manor of East 
Greenwich, paying a fee-iarm rent of four pounds six shillings 
and nine-pence u year to the crown, and ten pounds, annually, to 
a stipendary priest serving the cure there. Soon afterwards, the 
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periiihionera purchased the grant for one hondred uid forty poanda« 
by which means they obtained the advowBon of the curacy, to which 
(since the purish has beea anDezedto that of St. Mary Abchurch) 
they present, alternately with Corpus Chriati college, Cambridge. 
The site is now used as aburial ground. 

We muit not ooit an epitaph, which was in this old chnrcb, on 
"a very faire stone, and fairly plac«d id the south isle and body of 
the church," as it may be a source of emolation to some of the bine 
stocking ladies of the present day, in their intetlectnal strides 
towards perfect knowledge :— 

" Emy <ivktk> besH scdwili lo ortoU 

TIm fS^atf of tbs Locd, oar ondj nitaaa, 
yfbiertCtm dMne Faaui dhwi ocedi f nroll 

Paul With]rp441 fail chiUe, by Iotb Snd nalorc, 
EliMbeth llKvife oT Emanuel Laear, 
Id whom wu declared the goodaene of Ihe Lord, 
Wilh marif hi^ vlrtuci, which Irae)} I will racord. 

She wrought atl Deedle-workeii Ihat womCD excrciie. 
With pea, frame, or ftoole, aU piclurca wtificiall, 

Cnrioui kuota or Irailet what fancy could dcTtee, 
Beuti, birda, or flowcn, eroi u thing* ualnrall : 

Three manner lumdi could ihe write, tbetn ftire all, 
. To Ipeake of a1(ari>me,orBceannl^ ID every IkriiiM, 

Of women, Iew4ik^ (I think) in aU Ihk i^ion. 

DaDM CunoiBK her gare s ph righl excellent. 
The piodly practice of ba ■cience muaicall, 

Id diTcn tongnea to ling, and play with iDStnnuenl, 
Both rlall and tote and abo TirsiMll ; 

Not ondy upoB em^ bat excdleat in all. 

For all other Tiitoei belonging to DatuM, 

God her appointad a (try perfect creatuM, 

I^tine and Spauisb,and abo Ilaliao, 
She spaki^ write, and read, wilh p«Hect ■tterwKS^ 

And for the Engliib abe the garland won 
In dame Prudence school^ by Grace's purrcysncc, 

Which clothed bar with Tirtnti from naked ignoiance. 

Beading 4he Scriptures to judge ligbl Irom iodark^ 

Directing berftith to Cbtiat, the onely marke." 

"Tbe Mid Elixofatfh deceased the Utb day of October An. Don. 1637. 
Of yccKs not fully 37." 
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Alai I *re may moralize, &• Hamlet ov«t Yorick'i scnll, npoo 
the uncertninty of life, Nrhilst we obierve that this accomp)i>bed 
woman was cut off in early bloom,*— 

•Era jettKe pNMJM oftha o^hri 
Had ripened iala fJilaiM " 

Great Eaitchnp b^D> at the top of Fish Sraet Hill» tnd ruQi 
westward as far a> Clement's Lane, (where Cannon Street begins,) 
and took its iiame origioally from a market kept here to terve tb« 
east part of the city ; which market was removed to L«adenhall, 
and by the early accounts of Bastcb^p Market, and it> vijrinity to 
the ferry, or Roman trajectus ovei the Thames, we hare every 
reason to conjecture this to be one cif the fint marketi in London, 
even in the time of the Romans, in which state it long remained, 
especially for victuals, ak we may leam from the following song, 
called the London* Lickpenny, made in the reign of Henry V* 
which is only referred to by Stow, but, as pointing^out the state of 
LondoD at an early period, wd a» a ip^imea ^ the lan^age and 
poetry of the tiroes, is deserving of preservatitn, and Jms been copied 
jrom the Harleiau MS.S. in Uk BriUrii Muaead. 

lONDON LTCKPENY. 

A BalUd compiled bj Dmm Jokn Ljigite Jfdnkc of ■errj, 
sbOHt yrm sgor ; and now newly ovaune sad smeaded. 

** To London once mj ttepi I bent, 
Wbere tnmlb In p»«jw ibwrid be &rat ! 
To WtMmjvtta wwd I fonhwilh w«nt 
To a man of law to m^e oonplaTnt t 
I Myde ftar Haiy*! lov^ (kattely Mynt, 
nty the poore that wonid proce e dt { 
Bat for lackc of moa; I cold not >pcdr. 

"AodaalUvitft tiw [MM sBOiv, 
Bj froward ch^nace my bood wai foae, 
Yd for all tbat I alaid ml iaug 
Tyll at the kyni^e bcncb I waae^me i 

* Lyckptnny ii dgnbtltMl; meant tot Lackptniv> 



Before the jwl^ I kneeled anon, 

Aod prsjd him for Godi take to Uke bcede } 

Bat fur lack of aioiK; I n^t Mt ipcdtt. 

" Boieth Ibem nt darkr* a great rant) 
Wkich fut djd wrytr by one anenl } 
Tlicre (loode np one aod cryed aboat 
Rychvd, Roberl, aad John of Kent i 
I wfit not weD what thii man ment, 
H« ciTed BO thjckc there uidede ; 
Bat ha that lackl moaf nj^bl not *ptdt. 

• Unto the cc 
Wliere lato* 
I did hf m reTcreno^ for I oagbt to do w. 
And l«ld mj eaae aa well a* I cond, 

How atj goodi were defnnded ne by &l(bood ; 
I gat not a man of kii month fbr mj meed. 
And far tack of monji I mygfat not ipede. 

** Unto the Bolli I gst me from Ihenei^ 
1^ Before the claHua of the chauncer;re ; 
Where man; I fonnd earning of pene^ 
But none at all once regarded me; 
J gave Ibem m; pUgrot uppoo nqr knec^ 
Tbeylfkcditwell, when the; ^d it rede } ■ 
Bat bteUng monr I conld dotbeapccd. 

* In Weatmymter-hall I found ont (me 
Which wait In a long gown of Raya, 

I croacbed and luteded beifiire him anon, 
For Hary"* lo*e of help I him prmye } 
I. wot not what thoBmnacatgaa ben; } 
To get me tbenrahe did me bed^ 
For bek of mone; I eM not tpedfe 

"WitldB thii ball neither r;clie nor jett poOr 

Wold do for me ought aldmogh I abold d;fe ; 

Which inng I gat me me out of the doon^ 

Where Femjng* began on me for to cry, 

HcMer what will yoa copen or b; } 

Frae Ml hatti or ipectaciea to recde, 

La; down ;oar iflver, and htte jon ma; epede. 
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" Tbea lo Walmiutcr gUe 1 preKoily west, 

W)wa (be bob wm at h; ghe piTiiie ; 

Coka lo DM tbc; took good eolait 

And profercd me brewl wilh ale and wfne; 

Bjbbe of bcfc both fkt an fol fyne, 

A lajre cloth &tj gan fiir to iprede. 

Bat waolyng monj I might not be ipede. 

" llwn aniD limitM I dfd me b;^ 
or all the lud it bearelb Ibe prjne ; 
Hot peicodi one began to aye, 
Strabory ripe and cberrye* in the ryate : 
One bad me come acre and by ume apyce, 
Peper and aaforne Ibey gan me bedei 
Bat fi>r lacke of money I migbtnot apede. 

« Then lo the Cbepe I began me drawoe. 
Where m udi people I aaw for to ilande ; 
One offrcd me relret iilke and lawnei 
Anolber tsketb me by the bsuud^ 
Here li Paris Ihrrd Uie fineet in the laimdi^ 
I neTer was uaed to loch things in dede, 
And wanting money I might not ipede. 

" Then went I forth by London tUmt, 
Throaghont all Cantryka itreel ; 
Drapers match cloth me ofred amnc^ 
Then comes one me cned hot shepes beic ; 
One cryde makerell ryiler grene, other gan greele 
One bad me by a hood to cover my bead, 
But hr want of mooy I might not be aped. 

" Tlea 7 kgtd m« into Sitcttpr, 

On* cryu Tibhi of btfi and many a pg* j 

Fmter pottt tieg clatttred m a Iteapf 

Tken mai harp», pye, and aynitreUyt : 

yea b) ct>ct, nay by coti, ton* iegan crye ; 

Some laag ef Jenktn aid Julyau far thtn medi. 

But for lack nf mong I might not iptde. 

"Then into Corufayll anon I yodc, 
Where was much stolen gere among* } 
1 saw where honge mync own boode. 
That I had last amoq^ tb« Ihrooge : 
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To bf m; own boed I lbM|lit It wroofc, 
I kneii it u well h I dM my cradc, 
But for lick of Dtonf I cold doI >pede. 

*'Tlie TSTerDcr look me hy the sleeve. 
Sir laytb he wfU you our wine uny ; 
I sniwered (hat nn not much me frcrr, 
A ptnoy can do no more then it may i 
I dranke a pynt and fur it did fay. 
Yet (ote a hungred (ram (bence J yede. 
And wautinf my money 1 cold pot Bpedc. 

« Then hyed I me to Belynfi gmlt. 

And one cryed boo, go we bence } 

I prayd a barge man for God'i take. 

Thai be wonid ipare me my expcnce i 

Thou itepit not here quo' he under Ij pence, 

I lyal not yet beitow my almea deede; 

Tliaa lacking mooy 1 cuht not spede. 

" Then 1 coDTeyed me into Kent ; 

For of the taw wontd I meddle no more. 

Became no man tn me took cnleol, 

I dyf^hi mp do aa I dyd btfore i 

Now Jetu* that in Bethlem waa bore 

Save Londoot and aend trew tewyen there ned^ 

For who ao waata moii; with them (ball not ipede." 

" Explicit London Lyck p««tiy.'" 

Mil. Bart. t. 36J. p. 137, 116 

In Great Eastcheap we tread on claiaic groond, immortalized by 
.the |ioet "of all time," the ipcetnparabie Shakespeare — 
here at No. 3, wu the Boar's Head taverp, — the abode of 
Dame Qaickly— the aceue o( Falitaff's revelrio, and of prince 
Henry's frolicsome exploits. Here did the mad prince lay hia 
■cheme* for the exposure of the. fat knight's cowardice, and enjoy- 
ing the tale of " the zoen in buckram suits," who grew in num- 
ber in the boaster's narrative. . Here Pistol's bluster, and Bardolph's 
rubicund nose gare additional zest to the scene. Here Comua held 
liis court, and sir John was the pTesiding nuDiateri Herehis cry 
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was, "a cap of tack to make mine eyei look red." In fact, tbis spot 
bentJeared to uB by a thousand pleasing recollections connected nith 
Mr John, and prince Hal, that amiable- but dissolute prince, and his 
associates. Taverns have been described by an old writer as " the 
busy mail's recreatloD, the idle man's business, the melancholy 
man's sanctuary, and the straoger's welcome ;" and a more modem 
author has " sighed to think hoir ofl he found his warmest welcoma 
at an inn." Although this is to a great extent true, yet taveroa 
havevBstly altered in character since each worthy used to excTaim, 
<* Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? No princes and their 
hangers-on, do rich heirs with their led captains, no poets with their 
sdmiren, no Shakespeares, no Beo Jonsons, no Beaumonts, no 
Fletchers, no Seldens, no Congreves, Drydens, or Wycherlies, 
DOW pass their leisure at a tavern in Aldersgate street, Cornhill, or 
Eastcheap, And is the present generation a gainer by this hauteur 
OD the part of our modem authors ? Certainly not. To what do 
we owe those fine touches of nature, " which make the whole world 
** kin ?"^:hose forcible pictures and descriptions so accurately de- 
picted,andBOttrongly felt, which pervade the works of Shakespearef 
The answer is palpable— It is, to his having studied man in every 
rank of liie, that enables him to give the " Anon, sir," of the drawer 
Francis with as much fidelity as the pomp and circumstance that 
b^rtsaking. Johnson has said, that <■ he exhausted worlds and 
then imagined new ;" bat this is not so true, as that he made all bis 
ideas come home to the *■ bosoms and businesses of men," that he 
sought nature in every grade, and painted as he found her, not in 
the meretricious garb Of high wrought imagery, which would have 
been " caviare to the multitude," but so closely to her resemblance, 
that each man starts to find how intimately the workings of his own 
mind are known and developed by the master hand of tlie poet. 
' Look at a more modern instance. Sheridan was a man who mixed 
in every sphere, from the court to the cellar, from the palace to the 
watch-house. It may be said that he reaped experience dearly, 
botbe it so, still his plays gain the strong hold of our senses, by 
Bppealrn| to the feelings and actions of mankind, of which they are 
the counterparts: and this depicture of real and not imaginary life, 
atamps them with the popularity which ensures tlteir immortality 
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" A tavern," says the writer ubove quoted, " it a broacher of more 
news than bogeheads, and more jests than news, which are sacked 
up here by some spuDgy brain, and from thence squeezed into a 
comedy." 

The tarems of former times were much used for transacting 
busioess ; and it is in record that, at the Crown, near the Royal Ex- 
change, it was not unusual, in the course of a single morning, 
to draw a butt of mountain, or a hundred and twenty gallons, in 

giUs. 

Antiquaries have given themselves much trouble to know what 
sack, the much-loved liquor of Falstaff, was ; but as'he expressly 
calls it sherries sack, there can be no doubt but that it was dry 
sherry, and the French word sec dry, corrupted into sack. In an 
old poem called " Pasquil's Palentia," printed in l6l9, sack and 
sherry are noted throu^fbout as synonymous, every stanza of twelve 
ending 

Give nw wck, old Mck, boji, 
To make the musei oieTty, 
TBelifeof mirth, sod thcjof oftheeBrlb, 
Ii a cup of <^ iherry. 

The prince of Wales, however, was not the only member of the 
royal family who frequented the house of Dame Quickly. " In 
,1410," saysStowe, " the 11 th of Henry IV. upon the even of St. 
John Baptist, the king's sonnes Thomas and John being in East- 
cheap at supper, (or rather breakfast, for it was after the watch 
had broken up, betwixt two and three o'clock after midnight) 
a great debate happened betweene their men, and other of 
the court, which lasted an houre, till the maior and sherifies, 
with other citizens, appeased the same : for the which, after- 
wards, the said maior, aldermen, and sherrrffes, were called to 
answer before the king ; his Eonncsaod divers lords being highly 
moved against the citie. At which time, Wiliiiun Gascoigne, 
chiefe justice, required the maior and aldermen for the citizens, to 
put them in the king's grace : wherennto they answered, that they 
had not offended, but (according to the law) had done their best 
in stinting debate, and maintaining of the peace : upoa 
which answer the king remitted all his ire, and dismissed them." 
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On No. 2 iDthiBitreetrWmitonecMTingoFtbe 
BOAB'S HEAD, 



blowing tbe exact Bte ef ttui fu-fiuned tarern, to redolent of mirth 
and KTeliy, and whi^, when, the house nu a tavern, was placed 
over the chimney-piece in the eating room. And on a bonie nearly 
oppoiile Miles's E-ane, ii another atone ba*-relieF of a Mermaid, 
which waa probably, in day* of yore, another tarem, where the 
toytterera of the day aaaembled, and indulged in eating, drinking, 
nnging, &c. Mr.Pemiaat layt, " Id the wall of another house is a 
Swan cot in stooe, probably the distinction of another inn.'* This 
is here no longer, but is an additional proof that Eaatcheap long and 
late continued to be a noted place for ita tarema and cook-shops, of 
which latter there are now eeveralt to diatingaish modern Eastcheap. 
Reverting again to the taYem society of former days, we find that 
air Walter Raleigh formed an intijlectnal and convivial society of 
the " Spints of the Age," called the Bleraald Club, whidi, said 
the late Mr.Gifford, ''oorabiaed more talent and genius perhaps 
than ever met together before or unce." Beaumont, in a poetic 
epistle to «rare Ben," haa deacribed what Fuller terns the 
■< Wit Combats," which in thoae days took place at tlus festive 
meeting, wboe 
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... r , ."Uwwhrtlihtwhbwt 
Wtt able cDoniih lo j uitify ihe town, 
For three daiwpM ty ■ it iHhat wight wtrrml 
For the whi^ dly to Idk fcalwUr, 
Till that were ckaccH'd, and vben that wai |one 
Weleftanairbehtud oi.vhkh^ne 
Waa able to make the two Dcit cOBpantei 
Rlfhtwilt; : Ibongb but downHght fooli, aKHwwue." 

Ben JtHUon eotered heart and soul iato tiiese " keen en^rountera of 
the wit," irhen tfie toagne was never " afaeathed for lack of a^u- 
ment." Bat he did not confine his syoipoNa to the MermuHJ. 
He was often at Ike X>evil Tavern, near Temple Bar, and the Siran* 
at Charing CroM. Hach of lui inspiration appears to have 
been due to the potency and fireqnency of his draughts of tack and 
canary, and m a MS. preserred at Dulwich, and said to be' his 
journal, he atciifaes the faiture of sonae of hi> pieces to bad itjue. 
"I andmy bejadiankbadniiwattheDeril," aayghe. This was 
not always the case, for In another note he writes, " The firat speech 
in my Cataline, spoken to Sylla's ghftst, was wtit after I bad parted 
with my friends at the Devil Tavern ;i bad dnutk wi41 that night, 
and bod brave notions," 

We find in the SpecUtor, the Ts^ler, and other eways of that 
period, (the early part of tho last century) many eUueions to the 
tavern meetings of the men of genioa of the day, nnd much men- 
tion of Wills*, Butlona, &c. &c. Sir Ricfaanrd Steels was food of a 
tavern, and in ona>of his letters to his wife, be cxpremTCly assures her 
that he will be with her, notia a qnarber or hdfan hour, but 
" within half a bottle of wine." Dr. JohtAtn, at a still later period, 
was a frequenter of a tanrti, where he used to draw roand him his 
admirers, aitd.dietate to his little smate. Oarrick, Hogarth, and 
otha- wits too, delighted in the feast of renson and the flow of 
soul, to which the cbnTiviaCties of old Slaughter's and other coffee 
houses gave rise. Towards the close of the lustaad the beginning of 
the present cenbiry,a box dttheChipicr coffee house was designated 
the Witteaageaote, od acceuDt of the literati who usually assem- 
bled in it. But nwrouT twrerns arc fillod in the evening, not with 
the talented men of the age, not with genius, not with those to 
whom we can look for learned disquisitions, or witty argument ; 
but with an assemblage of segai^mbkiDg, long-whiskered dandies ; 
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KMMBiei dcrlo, or << luibitrdMben Uboorm/'Vbo, ^beir bow* 
»f busineM over, aaKmble ben to vnddk Aar brunt orer gia 
twitt, or wtine ndi dmical b owc ny, and tbtn Mllying fbrtb «t 
midiiight, they toil Mopidly horns to rioep off'tbe fnna which 
have ove-rpomeni their ^rtaM i»tellecti ; or roused by liquor to a 
^ling of diipvtatimi, they pugnaeion*lj cndeaTOur to Snd their 
'way homewardt, until eome innilted watchman, hunng biulMn 
their heads with hia staff, girea Aem a Dightfs lodging with the 
reruse of loattj on the damp Btosa of iIm wotch-hoaas. The 
next morning, miserable io appearawee, and dejeeted in ainntf, thej 
are broaght before the aittmg megwtrate, who fines and dismisses 
4iem, with an admeoitarf caution, whicb, however, does mt pre- 
vent repetitiofn of the oflfence. Sach are now the results of our 
tavent meetniga— the feast of reason is forgotten in eating 
and dmiking, — and the flow of the bottle Bopeiaedes thfi flow of 
soul. Authors and poets have degenerated i«to fi«e gentlemen, and 
conaeqnently a sickly sentimentality pervades the dramatic poetry of 
the day ; nor has the last thirty years produced one tragedy that has 
held its place 'OB ibe stage, «r metiti aseeasd peraaal in the doiet : 
and the most interesting ofonr dieatrioal representations are trans* 
latioBs Ipvn the Vaudevilles of the Freneb, or the Operas of the 
Germans. Monkeys and mela-dramas usurp the place of the tragic 
iDBse, and absnrdity passes current for wit. Antboiawrite for profit 
and not for fame ; and the blackguardism of "Tom and Jerry" is 
none attractiva than the wit and natnre of Shakespeare. 

Cannon Street, a corniptioo of Canwick or Candlewick Street^ 
took its name f mm being he. wick or residence of candle makera, 
whose trade in the days of catholic superstition was one of much 
occupation and profit in Loodon, till 1548, wheig by order of 
Henry Till, the burning of ewdles in cbtirch on Caadlemas day 
was ardered to be discontimwd^ In this street, many freavers of 
woollen cloth, who had been brou^ from Flaoders by Edward III. 
were settled in business, and were appointed to have their ineetitigs 
in the <±ur£b.7ard of St^ lawresue f ouUeney : whilst the weavers 
jOfBi^bantasaembled fbrthepurp^iees of commercial intercourse 
io the church-yard of St. Mary Somerset, Thames Street. " Thene 
were then in this citie, weavers of divers torts, to wit, of drapery, of 
tapery, and of napefy." But tbia twnch ef manu&cture was 
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djipliwed bj regttUr drtpen, and u at preaent not baud ta the 
mart for »aj psrticnlar dqmrtineiit of tnde, tbe.bouK* bang 
occupied by tradesmen aod merchants of Tarioas emplojnoaents. 

Id St. Micbael's or Mile* Laoe, was an ancient maniion railed 
tbe Leaden Porcb> belonging to tir Thonaa Maiston, an eminent 
knight ip tbeicign ofEdnrd IV. It waa afterwarda converted 
into a tBTern, well known aa the Swan, and fiim«d ,for its Rhenish 
wines. There is a large disseiting meeting house here for tbe nse 
of the Scotch Calvinisti. Crooked Lane is very properly so called. 
It is at present principally inhabited by brush makers, and the 
mBDu&Gturers of fishing tackle, bird cages, &c. In Martin's 
Lane were-formerly many large bouseii occupied by merchants 
and distinguished persons, one of which belonged to the 
Beauchamp family, and called from them Beauchamp inn. 
It became subsequently the town residence of Thomas Arandelf 
ardibisbop of Canterbury. 



A li$t tifihe AUermtno/ Caidlewkk Ward, frou 1668 ta Ikt 
preieiU time. 

Sir Thomas Lane, elected in 1688; served tbe office of sheriff 
in 1693, and that of lord-mayor in 1695. 

Sir J. Ward, knt. elected in 1709 ; served tbe office of sheriff n 
i716,andthat of lord-mayor in 1719. 

Sir J. Thomson, knt. elected m 1726; served the office of 
sheriffthe gameyear, andthat of lord-m^orinlTS?. 

SirC. AB^I,bart. elected in 1749; served the office of sheriff in 
1753, and that of lord-mayor in 1757. 

Thomas Wright« esq. dected in 1777 ; filled the office of shaiff 
in 1779) and that of lord-4nayor in 1765. 

Peter Perchard, esq. elected in 17SS ; served the office ^sheriff 
in 1793, and that of lord-mayor in 1604. 

J. P. Hankey. esq. elected in 1806. 

Samuel Birch esq. elected in 1807; served tiie office of sheriff in 
1811. and thatof lord-mayor 1614; is tbe present alderman of tbu 
Ward. 

BRD OP GAKDI.SWICK Vi«D* 
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Derives its name from »d ancimt caatle, nhich stood on the 
bunks of the Thames, batit by Baynard, n Norman nobleman, 
who came over to England in the tmin of William the Conqueror. 
It is bounded on the south by the river Thames ; on the west and 
nonh by the Ward of Farringdon within; and on the east by 
Queeohithe and Bread Street Wards. It is divided into ten pre* 
cincts, under the government of an alderman, and ten common- 
couodi men, with nine constables, fourteen inquest men, and a 
word beadle. The principal streets comprehended within Its 
limitsare, the westend of Thames Street, St. Peter's Hill, Addle: 
Hill, Kuight Rider Street, Carter Lane, Bcnnet's Hill, Godliman 
Street,' east sides of Creed Lane, Ave Maria Lane, and Warwick 
Lane, and part of St. Paul's Churcfa Yard. ^ 

Previously to. the great fire of London, in 1666, there were five 
parish churches in this Ward ) St. Mary Magdalene ; St Bennet's* 
I'aul's Wharf ; St Andrew by the Wardrobe ; St. Gregory ; and 
St. Peter'^ Paul's Wharf: of these, only the three first wctb ffter- 
wards rebuilt. 

At the south west nngle of Old Change, ou the north side of 
Knight Rider Street, is the patish church of St. Mary Magdalene,^- 
Old Fish Street, a vicarage in the tenureof the canons of St. Paul's,' 
in the year II81, but now,and for a considerable period, a rectory 
in the gift of the dean and chaplain of St. Paul's. The pid build- 
ing being destroyed by the fire of 1666, the present stracture wa* 
hnilt ander the superinteudance of sir Christopher Wiea, in 
1695. \ 
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Itisa nnallbatirell proportioneil churchibailt or stone; sixty 
feet )D length, Tftrty-eight in bmdth, and thirty in height to the 
roor. It ia ealighteued by a single aerie* oT irched niodows, each 
ornamented with a chenib and bctoIIs, supporting a coroice> which 
runs round the building ; but tliese window! are or atich an un- 
usual height from the ground, tliat the doora, tohich are low and 
plain, open completely] under them ; both these and the windows 
are ofthe same general construction, and tlie wall is terminated by 
a balustrade, la' t^e 'gallery is a good organ. The tower, which 
is square, is divided into two stitries, in the upper of which is a 
large window on each side. From the top of this tower the work 
suddenly diminisbea in the manner of high steps, on each side, and 
on tbe top of this is a turret, crowned with a very short spire, on 
which is an um.' 

This was originally a very poor living, but since the parish of St> 
Gr^^ry has been united to it, and it has thus be^ made- doubly 
' parochial, its value has increased. And though St. Gregory still 
remains an impropriation to the petty canons of St. Paul's, who 
ceceive all tytbes^ oblations, and duties of the parish, yet the 
parishioners thereof are obliged to pay their quota, which, by act 
of parliament, is to be levied on both these parishes, in Hen of 
tvthes to the incumbent. 

St. Gr^ory's church, anciently a rectory, was situated at the 
south west angle of St. Paul's cathedral, and took its name from 
Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, who was mainly instriimental 
in sending St. Aiigustin and other christian missionaries into 

'England, whereby the aiicient BH tons. were first converted to 
Christianity. 

It IS a peciiliar belonging to tbe'dean and chapter bf Sl I^bt's, 

, where they are both patrons and ordinaries ; end it is not' charged 
with first fruits and tenths, but only with procurations yefCily to 
the dean and chapter aforesaid. After its destruction by the'fire 

'of 1666, the ground on which it stoOd was enclosed within St. 
■Paul's' Church Yard. , 

At the Boiith' west corner bf'Bennet's Hill, on lb* noVtfi side 6f 
Thames Street, is the parish church of StI Benedict,' commonly 

'called St. Behnet, Paul's Wharf; so ' called iVomtfieBaihi HMt 
name, and its vicinity to the wharf. It has been called St. Bctiuet 
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HadB,'and S^ Qennet Wood-wharf, as veil as b^ its prewat ap- 
^lutjoD. This rectory is of very ancient foundation,' and' ai 
a|jpean> in the register of Diccto, dean of St. Paul's, belongetfiHa' 
1181, to t^ canons of St. Paul's, and paid a rent to tbem of two 
marks by the hand of Richard Chamberlain,'to the svnodals Inelve- 
pence, to the archdeacon twelv&- pence, and hud a ctmetery. Jt la' 
now in the patronage of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. 

The old church being destroyed by the Are of lG€6, the present' 
one was built in ltiB3i from the plans of sir Christopher Wren. It' 
ii. partly of brick and partly of stone, the outsidea having onra- 
ments of sione festoons over the windows. The tower, whicli is of 
brick^with rustic work in stone at the angles, is surmounted- by a- 
dome, wltence rise a turret and small spire. ' 

It is of the Corinthian order; the roof within is quadrangular, 
being supported by four pillars and seven pilasters, with their 
architrave, friezd and cornice. It is enriched with fret-work; 
well wainscoted eiglit feet high ; in the north and west sides are 
^leriet handtomety carved ; and the pews are of oak. The alter- 
piece is lofty ; between the upper part of the Commandments is ■- 
Kifaph, and on each side a cherub; over the seraph, on a fbtcia, it 
tb» Hebrew name of the Diety. with a radiated effulgence, find 
above, on the cornice, a shield gijt, compartment and fbrtoon'; the 
frieze is well carved, and over' the arched pediment, upon the 
acroteria, are four large lampe, betweea which are the arms of Eng- 
land in relievo, and over them a small arched pediment, neatly 
Jarved. ' '■ 

There is a curious marble font adorned with cherubims ; and 
northward 8 very ornamenteii doorTCase, enriched with sliield, com- 
[wrtment, festoon, cherubs, &c. The length of the church is fi%^ 
foar feet; breadth fifty : liei^Iit thlrty-elx ; and the steeple, which- 
isofbrickand stone, isonebundred feet ill altitnd& 

^mong the principal monuments, is a tablet of marble inscribed 
thus : ' ■ . 

"Sacred to the memory of John Cbaklbs Bbookb, esq; 
Somerset herald; secretary to the earl marihul of England, and' 
F.S.A. a descepdant from the respectable family of Brooke, of 
Podwo[,th, in the county of York, and a person of annrtrtled 
ci^iueqce in iiuB fintient and useful prttl^suoa. When we aM 
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toldi that this valuiiblemaiHtoa moral and pious diBi)u«itiDu,unitecl 
Bmottchwrful and lively humour; that with tt mind to com)>r^ 
hend) a judgment to eelect, aud a memory to retain every sort of 
uwful and agreeable iaformation ; he waa blebsed with a temper 
calm, unsHQiaing, and iuoGTeiisive ; thMt he lived in a strict inti- 
macy with person* of the highest rank, aud of the first literary 
character) without the smallest tincture of vanity; above all, that 
be enjoyed, with a happy conatitutiou of l>ody, an uncommon pros- 
perity in worldly afFuirs ; let us, instead of enjoyitig the possession, 
reflect'on the awful uucertainty of those sublunary blessings; for, 
alas I be was in a moment bereaved of them, in the dreadful calamity 
which happened in the theatre in the Haymarket, on the 3d of 
Februarj', ]794,in the forty-sixth j-earofhis a^." 

The tenible accident here alluded to was occasioned by a pres- 
■■re of the crowd to see the Royal Family, who had commanded a 
play at this theatre. Those wlio were unfortunately near the en- 
trance of the pit door, were driven down to the brink of a steep 
flight of steps, close to the door : several instantly fell, and others 
were precipitated with violence over them. The sad consequence 
was, the deaths of fifteen persons; besides other serious injariesby 
suffocation aud bruises. Among the principiil sufferers, besides 
Mr. Brooke, were B. Pingo, esq. York herald, and captus Pigot, 
qf the royal navyi. 

. Lord Oxford, in his " Ajiecdotes of Painting," states that Inigo 
Joues was buried in this church. 

; This celebrated niaa demands toine notice at o'ur hands, ' as tJie 
teviter of classic architecture in England, in the commencemeut of 
the seventeenth century, Inigo Jones was the wm of > dotfaworker, 
qnd born in Lontlon, about>1573. Destined, when young, fora 
mecbanicul employment, bis talent rose superior to his situation, 
4nd emeripng from the obscurity of his humble station, he ac- 
quired the patronage of the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the 
l^ter.uf whom supplied him with the meaus^of visiting Italy for 
^mpaxpoee of perfecting himself as a landscape painter, a branch 
of the art to whicli he seems first to have directed his genius. 
{le went to Venice, where the works of Pulladio attracting his at- 
twtioQ, S"^ *-^ decided tun to his studies, aud devoting bis 
tttleuts to the study of architecture, he arrived at the highest pitch 
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or eaainciire in thut art. Hi> repulation attracting the notice 
oTChriatiern VI. king oFDAmark, be was honoured with the ap- 
potDtmeot of architect to that monarch, and rantinued in liia 
vervice till 1606, when uccompanying his royal p«troQ to England, 
on a viHt to fait brolher-in-law, Jamei I. and exprewing « detJre 
to remain in his own conntr)-, he wa* appointed architect to the 
queeu, and lubieqaently to prince Henry, thtotigb whose interest 
he obtained a grant in revereion of the pbce of surveyor general 
to the board of worka. After the death of the prince, he revisited 
Italy, where he remained till tbe surveyorshlp becoming vacant, 
he returned home to enjoy it. During this ioterval he was storing 
his mind by an examination of the finest works Of art, ancient 
and modeni, which were afterwards developed by the splendid 
structures which be designed and execute Tbe chef-d'ceuvre of 
this admirable architect were, the splendid designs ofthe palace at 
Whitehall, of which the Banqnetting House, intended only as a 
pavilion, was alone completed. Had the whole design been car- 
ried into effect, there would have been no complaint of England 
being without a palace fitted for its king ; nor would the Bceotian, 
or incongroouii order of modern architecture have been put in r^ 
quisilion for the purpose. There would then have been a struc- 
ture elegunt, spacious, well situated, and adequate. We forbear 
to draw the comparison. 

The church of St. Pdul,* Covent Garden, (recently rebuilt, 
after the original desigti,) leverul houses on the west side of 
Linccdn's Inn Fields, and the Water Gate at York -buildings, in the 
Strand, are specimens of his abilities still remaining. He was 
appointed by Jamet I. commissioner for repairing St. Paul's 
cathedral ; but the wurk was not commenced tilt the following 
reign. Tbe edifice in question (afterwards ruined by the fire of 
1666,] was a massive Gothic pile, erected at diflercnt periods. 
Mr. Wulpole says, *• that in restoring tbe cathedral, he made two 
tapitui faults. He first renewed the sides with very bad Gothic, 

■ Thia churcb wu erected at tlie expence of the earl of Bedford, who, in 
giving Ilia InitiDctiona, taid, " a bam will do." "Then," aiid Jones, " j^ou 
Shall have the most mstnificeot barn in EDglaBd." On 17tb Sept. 179A, it was 
bunt down. 
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nod tbea added a Bomui porticp, inagoific«tt »id beautjfu], 
indeed, but which Itad do afliiuty with the ofici^t part* t}>ft 
remuned, and wade bis owii Gothic nppear taa titpea heavier. 
Joue*, indeed, «&• by so. aieuiii.sucKeatful, nbeu he Mttempted 
Gothic 

Like hii celebrated sacc^wir, sir Cbristopb^ Wren, be seenia 
not to htive fully appreciBted tlie pecujj^r chiirai^ter iind diE>tiuctiT<^ 
beauties of the pointed style, of wh)<-'h so many fine speciinena 
semain in the eccleiiettical itructure* of the middle nge**. in 
England, France, and Germuny. He built the frout of Witloo 
Houie, in Wilts, for Pliilip earl of PembrpkCi 4nd was. mut^h 
employed, both i>y the court luid many of thf nobility audj^entry, 
by which he mlued a considerable fortii;)e. Hi* talents nere 
often put in wfjuisttion for the purpose of deHigniag the sceQgry 
and decprotions fgr maMjues, q species of drajnutic eutertaiDmeot 
fashiouahic in the eai ly part of the seyenteeuth century. In these 
piefes the dislogves were coupo^d by Sea Jqnsooi between whom 
and Jones a violent quarcei took place^ productive of nu^cb 
virulent aboM, in detestable verse, by the tei>ty bard. It appears 
that.tbe architect was adubbler in poetry, nhich qiight bav^givei^ 
rise to tlie difierejace between them. Being a favourite of hi? 
Royal masteriund a Roman Catholic, he suffered in the civil WBr,aDd 
in 1646 was obliged to pay a fine of 545/. as a maligDant. The 
kiqg'sdenth greatly a^t^ hiiUi and be died norq down bysonow 
and misfortune, in July 1653. 

. As an author, he is known by a work tdutive to Stonehenge, the 
object of which treatise (compoaed by order of James I.) is to 
pro««, that St9.pt:henge waq erected by th« ^omfna. and tf^s an 
ItypaethntI te(ftp]ededica(edto the god C«ius. He supports hif 
argument with much ingenuity, although the hypothesis has been 
condemned as absurd, but it is by no mean* the least defensible 
■peculation which has been elicited by ^he sutyect. 

The situation of St. Beonet's church .fornterly so niuch recom- 
mended it to those who were either in haste " to knit their bonds at 
wedlock's shrine,'' or to keep their marriages private or concealed, 
that the fees, l>efbre tl|e commencement of the lUarriage act, for 
tnarriagea only, e^^eed^ou^at of the livings in and ajboijt |4)odon ; 
the reverend Mr. Coull, rector> having ntanied, from tbe year 
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1708 to 1731, no leu than thirteeo thouMnd foot tinndred und 
tneDtf-three couples ! 

After the fire of 1666, the pari Bh of St. Peter*! Panr« Wharf, 
the church of which wat not rebuilt, was added to this pariih; It 
is also a rectory in the gift of the deao and chspter of St, I^nl'*, 
and of orig^in us ancient as St. Bennet'*, as appears bfita bring 
noticed in 1181, when it is stated to have belonged to the canons 
of St. Paul's, nho received a rent of twelve pence by the bands of 
Radulphus, the priest ; that it paid for Hyoodats foarpence, and to 
the archdeacon twelve pence, and had no cemetery. Itwas ancftdtly 
called St. Peter's Parva, from the smftltness of its diinensiOBS. 
The site, on the north side of Thames-street, at the bottom of 
St. Peter'*-bill, is now a banal place for the pariifaionera. Pnt •£ 
the parifih is in this Ward, and part in that of Qveenhithe. 

A circumstance which rendered thischurcfa noted, was, Att 
daring many years of the Csnrpation, the Litnt^ of tbediordi 
of "England, and the dispensation of>the Bacrament according to 
tfaatLitui^y, had free exercise, and wassnffei«d to proceed with 
so little interruption, that many of the nohilhy and- gentry resorted 
to the divine service, and the galleries for their accommodation was 
richly hung wilh Turkey carpets, fcc. ' 

' On the east side of St. Andrew's-hill, called afso 'Pnddle DocK- 
hifl, is the pamh chnrch of'St. Andrew's by the WBrdrobe, so 
called from the saint of that nnrne, and fromthe royal wardrobe 
erected there in the reigni of ■ Edirard III. It is a Tcctory of- reiy 
ancient fttundation, arnd nas originally known by the name- of St. 
Andrew juxta Baynard's 'Castle, but the king's wardrobe' hehig 
removed to'a house in'Carter-lBne,bniIt bysir Johnde'Beaachamp, 
son 6fGrey'deBeB0champ, earl of Warwick, and afterwards sold to 
king Edward III. the site of which is now occupied by Wardrobe- 
conrt; ttte distin<^ve apiiellation of the chnrch was changed. 
TVom the above circumstance, It may be proumed- that this church 
is of equal antiquity with Baynai^*^ Gastle, and that H- might 
'have been'fonuded byihesame nobleman, 'for the adirowton was 
formerly In the patrotiage 6f! the-noble hmly 6t the FittftWalCehi, 
*'Who-tvere constablesof Baynard's Castle, after the attainder 4>f its 
-founder, as ^esh^l have occasion to state, more vtlen^h. From 
this family, after litfving passed into many haiidt, it came at Isngtb 
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to the crown, and the king* of Englund have been patrons of this 
living, from the reign of Chorlea M ; und prevent, alternately, with 
the patrons of St. Anne Blockfrinra, annexed to it alVer the fire of 
London. 

The old church being destroyed by the fire of 1666, the present 
structure arose from its ruins, af^er the phn of sir Christopher 
Wren, in 1670, at an expense of X7,060. It is a liandsome 
buildiogi and seen to advantage from its elerutMl site. It is of 
briclc, ornamented with stone qnoios; supported by twelve pilUre of 
the Tuscan order, in alluuon to the twelve apoatle*. The body is 
enlightened by two rows of windows with circular tops, but the 
tower, which is divided into four stories, has neither turret, 
pinnacle, nor tpire, being decorated only with a plain balustrade. 
The interior of the roof is divided into five quadrangles, within 
each of which is a richly omamentetl circle of fret-work. The 
church is handsomely pewed and wainscoted, and the pillars 
cased, with a handsome pnlpit and ultai^iece. It is seventy-five 
feet in length, fifty-nine in breadth, and thitly-eight to thereof; 
the tower is eighty-six ieet in altitude. 

The most remarkable monument is to the memory of the 
Rev. William Romaine ; it is one of the admirable works of the 
sculptor Bacon: the pedeatat of dark veined marble, the tablet 

, and pyramid white, A bust of the deceased is accompanied by a 
spirited alto-relievo, representing Religion and Faith pointing with 
a telescope to the Redeemer, seated on a rainbow, and shewing his 
wounds^ One of the females bean the cross, and a book, on which 
is inscribed, " Behold the Lamb of Grod which taketh away the 
sins of the world!" Other onbl eras are, a sacrificed Iamb, tlie 
chalice and bread, and a fountain issuing from a rock. The tablet 

. is thna inscribed: 

" In a vault beneath, lies the mortal part of the Rev. William 
Romaine, A.M. thirty years rector of these united parishes, and 
forty-six lecturerof St. Unnstao's in the West. Raised up of 
God for an important work in his church; a scholar of extensive 
teaming, a Christian of eminent piety, a preacher of peculiar 
gift and animation, consecrating all his talents to the investigBlion 
of sacred truth, during a ministry of half a century. He lived, 
converaediond wrote only to exalt the Saviour. Mighty in ibe 
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SeinptnrcB, he ably defended, with eloqaeitce arid zeal, the equbl 
perfecUoDs ofthe Triune Jehovnh, exhibited in man's redemption ;' 
the Esther's ererlasting lov^; the atonement, righteousness, and 
complete solvation by the Son ; the regenerating influenL-e of ttie 
Eternal Spirit ; with the operation and enjoyment of a purifying 
fiiith. ' Wheu' displaying the«e essential doctrines of the gospel^ 
with a simplicity and fervour rarely united, his enlivened 
countenance expressed the joy of his soul. God owned the truth ; 
and multitudes raised from guilt and ruin to the hope of endless 
felirity, became seals of his ministry, the blessings and ornaments 
of Society. Having monifchted the purity of bis principles in his 
life, to the age of eighty-one, July S6, 1795. he departedMn the 
triumph of Rtith, and entered into glory^ ' Muny witnesses of these 
fucts, uniting with the grateful inhabitants of these parishes, erected 
this monument." 

William Rotuwne, a popular Calvinistic divine of the last 
century, descended from » French family, settled at Hartlepool, in 
the palatinate of Durham, where he was bom in 1714. He 
became successively a member of Hertford and Chribt Church 
colleges, Oxford, where he graduated and took holy orders. His 
strong attachmeDt to the peculiar opinions of the reformer of 
Geneva, made his discourses as uopopnlar at Cambridge as tbey 
were afterwards the contrary in the mAvopolis, to wVich he removed 
in 1749, on obtaining the lectnreship of St. Dunstan's in the 
West, and Sl Botolph's Bishopsgate. The year following he 
became one of the morning preachers at St. George's, Hanover 
square, and obtained from the Mercer's Company tlie appointment 
of professor of astronomy, on sir Thomas Gtesham's fbubdation. 
This latter situation he reMgned ; and in 1764 was elected by the 
parishioner*, in vrhom the patronage of St. Anne's Blackfriars is 
vested, to the rectory of that parish ; which he exyoyed till his 
decease, attnicting numerous coiigregaliona by his eloquent and 
enthusiastic manner of preaching, and occasionally engaging in 
itinerant labours of the same description, which placed him in the 
foremost rank of Calvinistic metbodistH. His zeal, indeed, was 
sometimes indulged at the expense of his candour ; and in some 
particulars he has been accused of very unwarrantable alterations, 
iutroduced into his edition of Calasio's Concordance, (published 



'\a J799, in 4 Tobi. folio.) for tbc purpose of wrving the HufRhio* 
(onian interpretation of partiqjilar pasfBj^ ii> the Bible. Hi* 
other nofka consist of e'l^ht, Tolumes of Mrqioni, an^ 
ot))Br religious tractt. one of vbich, op the Divine I,egatiofi of 
the Jewish Lawg;iTer, drew a vvta rep)]( from biihop Warburton, 
whose opinjop he had UDcerewoniously attacked in it. He ^btaiqfi4 
fuch popularity by bi; opposition to the bill for the nati^rali^^ 
tion of Ute jews, that bis publioatipnf on tbitt vul^^t were prju^iwi 
by the Corporation of London"* 

Amongst the rectors of minence, Bt»nda forward cofwpiciiflluJr, 
Thoiflas Marlw, afterwards blsboi* of Carlisle, in th*; t^go, •{ 
Richard II. and the oolj; peer wh» wecrated ^he deposition of 
thattfofortunate tnpniirch, and in^ trhose niQifth Sbalif^fpifre put^ 
those fiftely and propbeti colly deecriptivt line* ; 



" Hf locd of Hfce^wd hnr, wtam yM.cril Hag, 
U a Ifal trmiar to pnmd Btrffoid't ki«g. 
And if ion arown him, 1^ t ma ^ftufj— 
The blood of Eiifliih (hall taanure Ihr ||n>avilt 

And future tgtt gro>a for Ihi* fiial act; 
Peace ahsll go ileep with Turki aud inSdelf, 

Aod, IB the teat of peace, tumnlluoo* wan 

SWl kla with kin, and Hind with kisd, eoDlbaod ; 

JXfmrAet, itfttpr, fkw aut miliar 

S))»1L bfin iababit, aqd thia land U calt'd. 

The field of Golgotha and dead men'a acalla- 

O, if jon rear Ibii bouie aKaiDit Ibii boiu^ 

It will the woftiUaldlTJaiauprOTe, 

nwt ever tdl upon thn curaed earth : 

EmmcM, ntkt U, let it Ml be to, 

lUft fUMraf ■.<*«*« cir a«aiMl yoa-«» ) 

The principal remarkable structure in this part of the city ib 
ancient time was — 
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BATftAHD'd CASTLK, 



wheiKe tba Ward Aehrt* iU naowt It wu one of tbe two cBflttev 
bdill ^ the Wert efad of the aij, nitit nUs tuitt rampart*, m 
fflettioMd bf FiCz>6tepbeh nd Gitnt of Trlbnry. It took ito 
d&Bie frim R^ll Ba3rtiai'd^ a nobleifaau^ who cotdii^ (mr frftni' 
V«tDMndy with Wtniam I. received naay uhtIh »f tial 
king'* findtirr aAd obtamed- from b» the baroHj of Litde 
Dmiiow. H« bilHt thii ibrtrdw ; mid dj^ng in the toga <tl 
Hofua, it deifcebded ttt hii gnmdaon^ Heory Baydud; wW 
Ibrfeitcd hi* eatate to the orawn, in Illlf ft>r takiiig' i)i^ifith 
Hetlai, dart of Mayner «ha epdbwroartd to n»b (fien^ T. ef hi^ 
Norman poueeaions. That king beatowed the barony and oMtie^ 
of Bafa^rd^vrtthallitahoiiira, Oik RobCit Fita-fttobajTlfgMBlfNbn 
of Oilbcrt,. Sari of Ciare^ rtetrard and oup-bearer to hiog Hraiy. 
Bia aoA Walter adlffiKd t« WiDiaw de Longihaaip, biihop o( 
ElT,a^nrt Jt^n eati o( HoTfltat^ brotitor of Richard I. It 
daJMcnded U Robert^. Ms aonr wHo «ba catteUan aod ■tandaiid- 
bearer of the city, in the year 1313, about which time there arote 
i p^t contention between JoAa abd'his talons, t^us originating : 
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Robert had (t daughter named Matilda, " pamng lair," of whom 
the king becoming violeutlj enamoured, ueed every naeans to ruin 
ber chastity, but finding both father and dangliter too Tirtnons for 
hi* purpoK, rage and a thirat of vengeance followed hi« foiled 
desire; Fitz- Walter was accused of bnnga confederate of the dis. 
contented barono, and fomenting their dissatisfaction, and John 

' would hare secured'his person, but be escaped into France, and the 
king vented his anger by the demolition of Baynard castle, and 
two other boutei belonging to Fitz-Wnlter. After thif, says Stowe, 
" a messenger being seut to Matilda the fuire, about the king's 
suit, whereunto she woald not consent, and was poysoned.*" 

King JohD being in France, in the year 1214, with b great army, 
a truce was made between the two kings for five years. There 
b^g a river, or arm of the sea, between the two armies, a knight 
among the English called out to those on the other side, to 
challenge any one among them to come and take a joust or two 

.with him; whereupon, without any delay, Robert Fitzwalter, who 
was OQ the French side, ferried over, and got on horiieback, 
without any one to help him, and showed himself ready to tkce 
this challenger ; and at the first course, struck him so violently 
with his great speur, that btith men and horse foil to the ground ; 
and.wbeu his spear was brokeni.he went, back again to the kiag 
ofFrauce. King John seeing, this, cried oqt, " By. God** tooth," 
(his usobI oath) he were a king indeed who had anch a kni^t." 
The ftiends of Robert, hearing these wocda, kneeled down, aod 
said, '< O. king, he is yoor knight ; it is Rolncrt Fitzwalter." 
'W>h«ret]pon , bewas sent for next day, and restored -to the king's 
labour ; after which a peace was concluded,' and ' Fitzwalter was 
mitored to his estates, had pemiation to repair his . castle of 
BayMrd, and his olber castles, and mw made govenior of Hertford 

«*Ue. : . 1 -, . . - .- 

;.. Fitzwalter, bdwever, returned to England only .to God new 
oiMe,in common with.his.opitteaMd.feUow-^itizena, to detest tlie 
aAitnuy inle-of John, and uniting with the inawlgent .bwons, 
we find hhn as the ileader of Uwt patrioticbody wUdi obtained, 
do Friday, June 10,: 1215, (in a.meadon called Ruunymedc, 

,* Stpv pUcei Ibii quaiat notice ia tbe parigrspb. " Virginity deTended with 
ttis lout of Worldly foodi, siid life of the body, for lif« of tbe sonle." 
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between Windsor and Staines,) the great charter of Engliih 
liberties. 

Fitzwulter waa aftervardt appointed general bribe anny raised 
by the barotu, under the idea of John's refasing to comply with 
tbe conditions of AfagflaCharte, nod vas styled <' Marsbn) of the 
army of Rod and the church." ' He sflerwards accompanied the 
Crusades to the Holy Laod, «nd was (tresent at the famous siege 
of Dnmietta. 

Id 131C, thetirst year of Henry III. the castle of Hertford being 
delivered to Louis of Fraiice and the barons of England, Robert 
Fitzwalter requiring to have the same, becanse the keeping thereof 
did, by ancient right and title, pertain to him, was answeicd by 
Louis, that Englishmen were not worthy to have such holds in 
.keeping, because they did betray thrfr owa lord,* &c. 

Be this as it may, Louis himself ' did not long bold nthertbe 
castle, or his tenure of a foot of English ground. 

Fitzwalter, dyiugin 1313, was buried at Dunmow, and succeeded 
by his son Walter, who liod summons to attend Henry III. in the 
forty-third year of his reign, at Chester, to repel the incursions of 
the Welsh. After his decease, the barony of Baynard was in the 
wardship of Henry III. during the minority of another Robert 
Fitzwalter, who, iu 1803, claimed his right-as castellan and banner 
bearer of the city of London, before John Blondon, « Blount, 
mayor and cmtoe of the city of London, on the followiog terms ; 

" The said Hubert and bis heirs ought to be, and. are, duef 
banoerers of London, in fee for the castellary, which he and his 
ancestors had, hy Castle-bay nard in the said city. ; la the time of 
war the said Robert and his heirs ought to serve the city in mannei 
as fblloweth : that is, 

" The said Rob^t ought to come, he being the twentieth man 
of arms, on horsebot^, covered with cloth and armour, onto the 
great west door of SL Paul's, with his banner displayed before bim 
of his arms. And, when he is so come to the said door, mounted 
and apparelled as before is said, the mayor, with his aldermen and 
aheriffs, armed in their arms, shall come out of the said church of 
St. Paul unto the said door, with a banner in hia hand, alt'on 
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foot ) which btnnn- ihril be i^ufet, the inwge of Bf. PadI, ^d ; 
tite &ce, haadi, f«et, and sword, ot silver : nnd as soim as t%fe 
aaid Robert ahdll 4ee the mayor, ahdermen, awd atrtriR, conw on 
Aot*«t«fUierhiin:h, armed Irith HiiA ebantier; he ahall alight 
front hi* horse and lalate the mayeir, and ny to him, Sir Magot, 
■I mMotme tadfnp iniia icAick I mot to the Hlg. 

*' And ti>e nayor and atdermen itwW ana*er, ^e giee to jrou, cb 
to our banneret of fee in this city, the banner of ikii eify, tobee/t- 
tmd ^<Met» the honour ffthU ettg to your pO«er. 

" And the laid Reiwrt and hif heirs shall receive fhe bann^ 
in hie hands, iiMl g»dii foot MTt of the gate, with the bamrertn 
hh hendi; md tiie mtfVt, aldwmen, and Hherrffir, shnlT rono<Ar 
to tte door, and shtdl bring an hotK tv the va\A Robert/ north 
twenty pounds^ which hone absA\ be saddled with a stMtdfe uftbb 
arms of t^e nid Robert, and ihalt be (Wvered with sindals of the 
said arms. 

" Alao th^ shall prettent to liim twenty ponnds sterling', and 
detWet it totbe chamberlain of thtf said Robert, -for his ex pen ees that 
daf' TbcB the said Robert shall monntupon the horse wFikh 
*h» majwr pfesented to htnr, with the banner in his liadd ; and, as 
■oon as he is' up, he flliatt ray to the mayor, that he dnuBt tiati£e a 
manhkf to be choaea for tlie host, on« of the city ; wfiielT beihg; 
done, the said Robert shall command' the mayor and burgesses 
of the t^ify to warn the cMnmons to assembte; and all gd under the 
ImnieiOf 3*. PanI ; and the sard Robert shall bear it hiztnelf to 
Aldgste, aAd there the anfd^ Robert and the lUayor shall deliver flie 
•si4 banner of St. Faul to whom they tbitik prorper. Atid, if they 
aTetO-goeuEttf the city, then the said Robert ought tb chootfa 
twooutof every ward, the moat sage peraons/to toOk-totBo keep* 
iof^Gf Vbe: city aftet they are gone oof. Attd this eounad slmlt'be 
taken in' the priory of the Ttrtiity, nett Aldgate. Atid' before 
evcsytown or ctutlewhieh the boat of t-ondoo shall be»i^,'fraS« 
RCfeeontitine a whole year, the said Sobert abaTlhave, for every 
si^, of the comnonalHy of London, one hundretj sbilllnge^ and 
no mow; 

•* ThtM be the righlf that Ike taid Roieff haih in the (nxe of 
war, 

" Rights belonging to Robert FHawalter, a»d to Ait heirs, in 
the citif of London, in the time of peace, are them 
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« Tl^t is to mj, the raid Robert Fitsw«lt«l hftd Bsokeiur vrap^ 
in the city, where wa$ a «sll «f the caognry of St. Paul) ivUcbleit 
donn, by a brewhouK of St. PituI, tg the ThaDie% and sp to tb^ 
«ide of tbe mill, which nai in the water, C9a)ii)g dowft fxoip FltCt^ 
bridge,' and went by London-wait, betwixt the fiiafs preachers and 
Lodgate, 9 nd bo retiirued bjr the houte of the said frisrsi ta the 
wqll of the cdDonry of St. Paul ; that is, all the parish of St, 
Aodrew, which was in the gi{t g{ hit ancestors, by the said seigou^ 
rity ; and so the suid Robert had, appendant uato the said Jtoke, 
all the things undecwtitten : 

" That he ought to have a solceman, and to place what soktmsA 
he will, so he be of the sokemaiiry, «r the rame ward) and if vty , 
of the sokemanry be impleaded, in the Guildhall^of Niy tfasi^ tbat 
toucheth not the body of the mayor that for tiie time is, or ttwt 
toucheth the body of oo siierifF, it is Uwful for the io)(ep}a9 of 
the sokemanry of the said Robert Fitswalter to demand » court 
of the said Robert; and the mayor, and hig citizens ff Londop,, 
ought to grant him. to have a court ; and in his coqrt he oug^t to 
bring his judgements, as it is suented asd Bg;reed upon in tiM. 
Quildhall, that shall be given him, 

" If any, therefore, be taken in lua sokeraaery, he ongbt to bene 
his stocks and imprisonment in his soken ; and be slwll \fe broggh^ 
from thence to the Guildhall, before the mayor, and there Um 
shall proTide him his judgement that ought to be given of him;; 
l)ut his judgement shall not be published till h« come injto the 
court of the said Robert, and in bis liberty. 

" Aud the judgement shall be such, that, if he hare desfTHqd 
death by treason, be to be tied to a [^t in the Thames, at a 
good wharf, where boats are fastened, tva elpbisgs and tw* flow- 
ings of the water. 

" And, if he be condemned for a common thief, bf ought to 1^ 
led to the elms, and there luffar bis judgement, aa otha tluevoh 
Andsothes^d Robert, and his heirs, bathhoDanr, that behnldflh 
a grcQt franchise within the city, that tbe, mS|yor of the dtj, and 
citizens, are bound to do bim right ; that is to say> tiifit when tbft 
mayor will bold a great couucil, he oa^t to call the said Robert, 
and his belrs, to be witli him in council of the ci^ ; and the ^d 
Robert ought to be iworn tp be ef council trith the city, agawt 



all peafie, nring the Icing atid hit be'ira. And wlien the uid 
Robert Cometh to the hustings oF the Gniidhall of the city ; the 
mayofi or hit tientenatit, ought to rise against him, and Bet him 
dotrn near nnto him ; and, lo long aa he it in the Guildhall, all 
the judgemeDti ought to be given by his mouth, according to the 
records of the recorder* of the said Guildhall ; and bo maDj 
waifei aa come bo lon^ a* he i» there, he ought to give them to the 
bailtffaof the town, or to whom he will, by the council of the 
mayor of the city." 

" Tbeae," aaysStowe, " are the franchises that belonged to Robert 
Filewalter, in London, in limei of peace and nar, which, for the 
antiquity thereof, I have noticed out ofan old record." 

Thia Robert was knighted by Edward I. as an active subject, 
md the bmity continuM in high honour and reputation until the 
TeigD of Henry VI. nhea the male branch ceased, und Anne, the 
daughter and heiresa, married into the Uatclifie family, in which 
die title of Fitzwalter was revived. 

It ia not ascertained how this castle came to the crown ; but on 
ita being consamed by Gre, in 1438, it nai rebuilt by Humphrey, 
the good duke of Gloucester. On his death it was made a royal 
residence by Henry VI. and by him granted to Richard, duke of 
York, who lodged here ivith his armed followers, during the 
important conrentioii of the civil war between the houses of York 
and Lancaiter, 

In the year 1460, the earls of March and 'Warwick entered 
London at the bead of a large body of men, " where they were joy- 
fnlly received, and upon the 3rd of Starch, (four days afternarde) 
being Sunday, the said ear) of March, (son to the above-men- 
tioned Richard, duke of York,] caused his people to be ma»-' 
tered in St. John's Field ; whereunto that host were shewed and 
proclaimed, certain articles and points, wherein king Henry 
had, as they said, ofleoded, and thereupon it was demanded 
of the said people, whether the said Henry wiiB worthy to reigue as 
king any longer; or not : whereunto the people cried. Nay. Then 
it was asked of tbem whether they would have the earl of March 
for their king, and they cried. Yea, yea. Whereupoii certain 
captunes were appointed to bear report thereof to the said earl of 
March, then being lodged at bis castle of Baynard.' Whereof 



when dw earl i*m by tbem advertized, be tbaoked God and 
them foh thii election : notwithitand'tn^, be thewed some counte- 
nance of insufficiency in him, to occupy ao great a charge, ti)l by 
vxhortation of the arcbbi*hop of Canterbury, the bishop of Exeter, 
and certain noblemen, he granted their petition, and on the next 
morrow at Psul'i, he nent on proceuion, offered, and had Te Deum 
■nng. Then was be conveyed, nith great royalty, to Westminster, 
and then in the great hall, set in the king's seat, with Saint Ed- 
ward's ftceptre in his hand." 

Itichard III. assumed the same dignities in this place. He 
was waited on by hia creature Buckingham, whom he had seat to 
Guildhall to' see bis suit well urged, and bring the lord mayor and 
alderman to htm, saying, "■ If you thrive well, bring tbem to Bay- 
nard's Custle, where you slwll find me well accompanied with 
reverend ikthers, and well learned bisliops ;" and tiien with seeming 
reluctance repelling the offer of the glittering " crown that rounds 
the mortal temples of a king," and yet to which he had waded 
through the blood of all his relatives, consummating all by the 
mnrder of the two young princes in the Tower. 

" The miMl srcb deed of pitcon* mwawire 
Thai em yet Ihii land WH f'liiltjr of." 



" Albeit they ««« fleih'd Tiltaiu, bloody iogi, 
IteliiDB wiih teadirniw sad mild compudon. 
Wept like two children io their death's ud story," 



when they 



"Huottwred 
Hie moit npienidied sweet work of nature, 
Thsr, from llie prime crcsliou, e'er site (nMned." 



HaQry VIII. expended large sums in repairing and beautifying 
the castle, and diauged it from a fortress to a palace, in which he 
frequently lodged, and hence made uveral solemn processions, 
and, in 1505, entertained Philip of Austria, king of Castile, who 
was driven to England by a tempest. 

In IfiSS, on the Idth of July, a council, under the guidance of 
William Herbert earl of Pembroke, to whom the c^tle then be- 
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longed, vuembled Iiere, nod aha conMltatioi) fat for Um msj>m 
p[ LoD(loa, and then ridiiijt to the croas io Clutapfude, the (xarter 
King or Anas, with sound of trumpet, procluimed the gloomy 
bigot Mary que^ n of Enfrland, in oppoaltiun to that aweeteat aod 
most innocent of usurpers, the aecomplished und unfortunate Lndy 
Jane Gi;py, if the mortal c^n be uafortunate who is called frqoa tluf 
world ere tiorrow or uq have had power to blight; and itia .of 
thif lamented lady of whom Roger Ascham has related, that be 
found her, when only fourteen years «f age, perusing " Plato's 
Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul," in the (mginal Greek, 
in preference to accompanying the rest of the family, who were 
hunting in the park. Her mockery of power endured nine days, 
and then she exchanged a throne for a prison, with the utmost re- 
signation. Mury, of infamous memory, piously suspended the 
execution for three days, to afford lime forher convention to the 
l^atholic faith; but in vain, hers was not a wHveripg belief, but 
y!Bt too de^fy rooted to be lightly change^], and she suffered 
£nnly and resignedly, on the I3th February, 1554. 

Queen Elizabeth honored the earl of Pembroke with her pn:- 
sence at supper here, and afterwards went on the water to show 
herself to her subjects. Her barge was instantly surrounded by 
boats, whiUt acclamations, music, fireworks, and every testimony 
of joy wusexhibited at the royal presence. Early hours were then 
lofHshion, for though this display took place in April, the queen 
retired to her palace at ten o'clock. 

The last inhitbitunts were the earls of Shrewsbury, who resided 
here till the castle was burnt, in l6G6. On its site are now the 
Carron works, and Castle Baynard copper company's house and 
wharf, 

Adjoining Bnynatd Citstte ivasatower built by king Edward II. 
and bestowed on William de Roos, for « rose yearly paid in lieu of 
all other servicoi. It was af^wards called L^ates' T^jwer. 

To the west of Castle fii^ynard, stood the toner of Sloqtfichet, 
founded by Gilbert Mont^chet, a native of Rome, related to 
William I. who fought gallantly at the battle of Hastings. Ita 
duration was short, for it was demolished by John, in 1213, after 
hwni^hiag BJchard, successor to Gilbert, the )ictnal owner., T.he 
mtiterial* were applied* in 1376, towards building the mfpattetj.vf 
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BUek-Fritn. Then wen many hotnea of note, of nolnTity and 
ollicn, in thk Mfnrd — BMomont Inn, nor Pant's Wlrarf, belnng- 
to tiw i)«bl« Fuinily oF tlM tmok. On the attuiniler of William 
lord BHTtlolf, thin inn wai bestowed by Edward IV. on hie b- 
^worite, lord Hwatinga, tho paramour of Jane Shore, and subse- 
qnentlir beheaded by tlw order of Ridiard III, From him it 
detcendnl to the noble Imnilf of Huntingdon, from whom it wak 
iteBouinated Hintiogdon Honk. Ne«r Trig Stnira the abbot 
of ChertKy had his maniion, after rolled Bandy'i House, from the 
noblemnn of that name, nho became -poaiessor of it. West of 
Puul'i Wharf, WM Scroops Inn, the town residence of that noble 
fimily, in the reign of Henry Vl. ind near tha^ another belongs 
ing to the aUen abbay of Fiscamp«, bestowed by Edward III. on 
•ir Thomai Burley, from whom it was called Bnrley Hoase'. 
la Carter Latie waa the mansion of the prior of Okeborne, in 
Wtlttdiire. Not for from Paddle Dock, in old times, stood ail 
■noient boose of atone and imrble, built hy the lords of BeTlfley, 
a potent race of bMrons. In the reign of Henry VI. it wni the re^ 
8id«nL'cofth4;fitinoui< Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. 

The king's greut wurdrobe, to M'htvh we huve before allnded, 'woi 
on Puddle Deck Hill, built by air J. Beauchamp, aon of Gnidti 
de Bnuchamp, earl of Warwick, whose executora sold the house 
to king Edward III. (King Richard III. lodged therein the ed 
year of hia reign) aitd then afterwards inhaliited by sir John For- 
tetcne, mastei' of the wurdrobe, chancellor of the exchequer, &c. 
The secret lettera aad writings touching the estate of ike realm 
were enrolled here. On St Peter's Hill, was the town house of 
the abbot, of St Mary's at York. 

In Sermon Lane was the Iiouse of William de la Pole. This 
laoe WM so called corruptly from the Sheremoniers, who dwHt here, 
•■ ertizaaa wbo eat and toauded fhe [dates to bee cntned or 
Maroped intn easterllug (tterling] pence." In Knight Hider Street. 
to ISQS, was the College of Phyaiciant. 

On die north west ude of St. PanVs ChurchYard was the 
Biabop's Palace, <* a large thing for receit, itherein divers kings 
have beene lodged, &od great household hath beene kept, as H^ 
peavtth by the great hall, which, of lute years, since the rebate- 
dMuioftbe iKshop's livings, hath not beene famished with hodse- 
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hold meynie and guest*, u wu of M time wed. Tbe dna^ 

loiJging, OQ the tiorth lide, directly agaiiiit the palace, ia a ftii* 
old honie, Stc. There nat the Stutioner'B Hall on the same side, 
but now removed." 

On Lambert Hill ia tlie neglected building fonneri]* uied aa the 
Blacksmith's Hall. It ban good apartments, but is deserted by 
the cumpaay , who transact ibur business at Cutler's Hall. Tb« 
Blacksmith's Company was anciently a guild, or fraternity by pre- 
sentation, in which state it continued (ill 1571, when it was incoi^ 
poruted by queen Elizabeth, by the name and style of " The 
Keepers or Wardens and Society of the Art and Hyatery of the 
Blacksmiths." It is governed by a master, wardens, and court 
of asnatanta. It ia a livery, and ranka Ibrtieth in precedence in the 
city companies. 

On the east side of Bennet'^hitl, ia the College of Arms, com- 
manly called the Herald's Office. It was built on the site of Derby 
House, 10 called from Thomas Stanley, firat cart of Derby, and 
father-in-law to Heury VII. Ricfaiird III. firat formed the 
heralds of England into a body cor|torate, and gave them a mag- 
nificent abode in Cold Harbour, In the reign of Henry VII. 
they were arbitrarily deprived of this ' abode, and continued 
without any place of residence till tlie reigu of Mary, who con- 
veyed to them a manorof Bennet's^ill, called Derby House, « to 
the end," aaya thegrant, *' that the said King at Arms, Heralda, 
Purauivants at Arms, and thnr luccessora, might ut their liking 
dwell together, and at meet time* congregate, apeak, confer) apd 
argue among themselves, for the good government of their fiiculty, 
and that these records might become safely kept." The old 
building, thus bestowuj. waa destroyed by the fire of 1660, but 
nearly all the books and records were secured. On the aame site 
a new college was built, at the expense diiefly of the members 
themselves. The antiqaurian, sir William Dngdale, was a liberal 
contributor, the north-west corner being built at bis sole expense. 
The structure still exists, and is in good repair, though about to be 
deserted, as a new building for that purpose is about to be erected 
near Churing Cross. The front is adorned with rustic, on which 
ar« four Ionic pilasten supporting an angular pediment ; thesidea, 
conformably to this, have arched pediments, also •Upported by. 
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Ionic i^luten. There b k handtoiite gsteway leading to a tpBaoiw 
quadmngle- The inteiior accommodiitioat an: am(ile, compriaing^ 
beMde* the coDrtyroomaixt libnirj, houiei and apartmeDta for the 
memlien of the college Bod their himilieB. 

The ear) marshal of England, in virtue of hia ofRce,- appointa 
the thirteen memhera nho compoie the corporation, namely, three 
ki[^[■ at arms, six heralds at arms, and foar partuivantt at ariaa. 
Though theie officer* are of great antiquity, little meotion is made' 
of these titlwornamei, befoietlte time oFEdward ilL whocreated- 
tbctwo provincialB by the title of Ctarencieax and Norroy ; be alao- 
inatituted Windsor and Cheater bervlds, and blnemantle punni- 
vant ; beaide* teveral olhera by foreign titles. Prom thi» time tre- 
find the offiL-ert of arms employed abroad and at home, both in> 
military, and civil capacitiet; aa military officers with our kinga 
and generals abroad, carrying defiancea and making trncea, or at- 
tending tilts, tonroameniK, or duels: as civil oftcers, emgdoyed in 
n^Dtiations and attending oor Kmbasaador* in foreign coarts: at 
home, nailing on the Icing Ht court and parliament, and directing' 
all public proceuioDS and ceremonies. 

In the Stb pear of Heury V. arma were r^ulated, soon after- 
which that prince institiited the office of Garter King at Amu, and 
at a chapter of the kinj^ and heralda, held at the si^e of Ronen, in 
Normandy, on 5th January, 1480, they formed themselves into a 
regular aotnety, with a commou seal, receiving GarUr aa their 
chief. 

Tlwir lirvt charter of incorporation was by King Richard III. 
They hold a meeting, or chapter, on the first Thorsday in every 
inontli, or oftener if requisite, wherein alt matters are determined by 
a majority of voices, each Icing hiiv ing two votes. 

The kinga are, Gakteb, Clabbhcieux, and Norbot. Oarter 
is sovereign within tlie office of arms over all the other officer* 
subject to the crown of £uglaod, by the name of Garter King 
of Armaof England. He must he an ERglisbman, and a gentle- 
nun batringarms. To him belongs the correction of arma, and 
all ensigns of arms usnrped or borne nnjustly, and the power of 
granting arms to deserving persotn, and eupporters to the nobility 
and koighU of the Bath. 

The others are called "provincial king*," and their provincA 
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m^tHmr ooMpiiM the irboli kingdwi of fingluud : that «f 
OlMNockm cempRbendiitg rfl to tKe toath oT the river Tf«nt, aa4 
dMt nf Nomy (North to;) «11 to ^ Vorth «f tiwt river; but 
tbongh thew provinciiiU Ivve Bzlated ttma time imDwmorial, Itwf 
wut mt cotHtitutod to tiieiT v&oeibf tbue dtlw titl tbe reiga of 
KdwwJ HI. 

C-Urencieax ii thm Dcmed from die dnke-of Onrence, third mb 
of Btlwatd IIL It )■ hu datf to visit hie province, to aurre^ the 
arm of ^ peiiont, ftc. ; to regiiter their dtscents, mBrria^, &c. ; 
t* manball the fnnenU of mil {KNont within hi* provisce, a«t 
nada tlie ^MDtioQ of the Ouiter ; and ia bia province to gnmt 
annsi with tbe cooKot of tbe earl imirafad. Beflan the ioctitutioU 
of Garter :be wu principal officer. 

Vibedutj^of Norroyistbe aaiaeiiMthof the Trent, ma that«f 
Clareopeiix on tfar vontb. 

TiK Kings at Xmis weae fennerlf created hy the aoveveiga 
vkh great aolemni^, upon bmbc high feiitivHl ; but aioce the 
GeKmonies used at ithe creation of peers iMve bem laid twide, <be 
Kinga at Arm* have been cntated by the eari marshal, by virtue of 
th^ «OW«^n's ivanmit. Upea thin orowion he takes hie oaAi; 
«wie M .poured ■^>an his head oat of a 'gilt cup with a «ovet ; 
luf lUkii^ronoitBced ; and be ismveated with a tnbard, or eaoBtle 
qf die royal orms, richly cmfaroidMed upm velvet i u coIIih- of SS. 
with^w* pOTtCiilliMianf ailWt gitt j a gold chain with a badge 
of hia office ; and the earl manhal places on his head the crown of 
a hipg Mt atmt» which fiirmedy reaemUed a docal ouronet, but 
WMce tbe R«ttanili*n it has been adoraed with lenvci, resembling 
thtfV of the ook, aad oircnowcrtbed with the ancient l^eod* 
Miserere mei, J>ettt, tennAiti nogiiaM misefieordiam tfimm. 
C w W by alto K mantJe of oicama wRn, as an officer of the 
Qi4t% .witbia<rod ortoepMe, with tbe sovnwiga's arms on the Cop, 
and iip ^'iKcni •» a chapter of therGorter, the sonereign ioves^O^ 
him with the en^m^of hia office. The kings at erma are dia- 
t^qgfiisbed by their mpective baudges, worn on a gold cbnn •* 
iibbon,'Gurtar't':baHg.bluet and the iVowncial'a purple. 

The Hx .heralds are, WMtqr, Cheitfr, Lamatttr, SamerttAt 
Vorft, and RiehmtMd, who are eaquirea by:thc caCation, and itaak 
aapp ufa ig to«ni9»lir of apitoiatmnri. 
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Th« kings and lienlda are sworn upon a ■word u irdl M a book* 
to kIicw tliat they are militarjr bb well bi civil officere. 

The four pursuviantti are, Rou^croix, BlnemantW Rouge* 
dragon, and Portcullis, ]t is a part of their duty to attend h; 
rotation at the public office. 

Btnides imrticulur duties it is the general duty, both of king*) 
heratdi, and punuivant*, to attend his mtyesty at the bouse of 
Pten, and upon certain high festivftts to the cliapel royal ; Xa awke 
proclumations ; to marshal tb« proceedings at all public prooe>> 
sione ; to attend the insUUationa of the Knighti of the Garter, &c, 

Thi* college has numbered amongst its meutben goms. naniM 
of eminence as antiquarians, namely, Dugdale, Cumden, Asfamolc^ 
Segar, Anstis, &o. The lihntry contains a large and valnible 
assembUge of pedigreesof families, funeral certificatesofnobilitj!, 
fonns of ceiemoniul, ^c. and all the best norks on the hcntldiy 
and fintiquities of the kingdom. 

Higher up the hill, near Puul'a Chain, wu tbe Panl'* .He^ 
Tavern, anciently St. Paul's Brewhouse, tmd nearlf oppontit tlM 
St.. Paul's Bakehouse, (nowoallei) Bukehouse-comt,). being u«f4 
forlhat purpose by the oQicera of the cathedral. 

On Ibc south side of Great Knight Ridetvsti^tis.Dvctor'Mi^ilin- 
mpns, where tbe doctors of civil, cuqon, «nd tasfitime bm 
practise in the ecclesiastical and adiuirulty courts; d«rivii^ tb« 
term, eoasmoiu from their conjmoiuog together, u do the "TTT'^ITT 
of the nniversities at inus of court The ongiofd foundation «f 
this place arose from tlie spirited generosity of Div HetiBjE 
Harvey, L.L.I)' master of Trinity Hall. Cwabridge, prdhwwlwtr 
of Ely, dean of the Avehes, &c. who purchased and fittwi .mpL« 
bujld^^g fortbe.«ccom«;i«d«tian of tb«fr«;t«ntity, which belvofttd 
to.St. Paul's cathedral, but leuMd by lord MoMo^y. T« this 
place they removed from a mean houi« nef r PaternostewiONt Oem 
known as tlic Queen's Arms Tavern. They wer^.bumt out by tfw 
fire of 1066, and returned hither in 1673, on tlie lebuiUUpg of. the 
present coinupdious itructure. Tbe members were oot WgitUy 
iacorpnrated t,ill 17GS, when an act passed for this purpose. 

The causes,, nherecf the civil and ecclesiastiqsl law bdne 
cognixfuic^, are these; blas|>bfany, apostwy tttfca Chastiawtjl, 
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heKsy, tchiim, ordmatioDs, inatitutioDB of clerki to benefices, 
celebration of divine service, matritnonj, divorces, bastardy, 
tythen, oblatioos, obventions, mortuarie*, dilapidutions, reparatioa 
of churcbm, probate of wills, adniiniatratioDB, simoDy, incests, 
fornications, adulteries, solicitation of chastity, pensions, procara- 
tioM) commntution of penance, right of pews, and other auch 
like, reducible to these matter*. 

There aremany courts belonging to the civil and ecclesiastical 
lavr ; the tnost particular of nhich are these : 

1. The Court of Arches. This court take* its name from 
Bow church, which was originally built upon arches, and in which 
it first sat for the dispatch of business. It is the highest court 
under the jurlndiction of the archbishop of Canterbury. Here 
all appeals are directed in ecclesiasticat matter* within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The judge of this court is sti led the I>ean 
of the Arches, becao>e be bold* a jurisdiction over a deanery 
lb London, consisting of thirteen parishes, exempt from the 
bisliop of London's jurisdiction. The officerb under thi« judge 
are, an examiner, an actuary, beadle or crier, and an apparitor ; 
besidesadvocatet, and procurators or proctor*. 
- 2. The Prerogatiie Court. This court is thus denomioated 
' from the prert^ative of the archbishop of Canterbury, itbo, by a 
■pedal privilege beyond those of his suffragans, can here try all 
dispute* that happen to arise concerning the last wills of persons 
within hi* province, who have left goods to the value of five pounds 
and upwards, unless auch things are settled by compositioo 
between the metropolitan and his Buffrvgans ; as in the diocese 
of . London, where it is ten pounds. To this court belongs a 
jndge,wbo is styled Judex Curite Prerogativa Canhutriauu i mi 
a registrar, who hath convenient rooms in liia office for the disposing 
and laying up safe all original will* and testamuits. This re^stiar 
also hath hi* deputy, besides *everal clerk*. 

3. The Court of Faculties and DispensBtion*. This court 
can empower any one to do that which in law he could not other- 
wise do, vis. to marry without the publication of banns; to 
■dcceed a fotber in an ecclesiastical benefice ; to hold two or 
more benefices ; to hold two or more benefices incompatible, tctu 
This authority was given to the archbishop by the sUtute 
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25 Hmrjr VIJI. cap. 81. Aud the chief officer of thi> court i* 
called MagitUr ad Faeullal**, uader whom is a r^Mmr aiul 
cleilu. 

4. The Court of Admiralty. Tlii* court was erected id tbe 
reign of Edward III. end in former timeB kept io Southwark. 
It belonga to tbe lord high admiral of England, and talcefl cogni- 
auDce of all treipas»ea committed on the high seas, and all matters 
relating to 'aeaaMia'a wn^, &C. The judge of this court muat be 
a civilian, and ia called Suprewue curite admiraUtatU Jngiia locum 
lennt judex. Under the judge ii a registrar and marahal, tbe 
latter of whom carries a ulver oar before the judge, besides an 
udrocate and proctor. This court is held in the ball of Doctor^' 
Commons, where tbe other civil courts are kept, except in the 
trial of pirates, aud crimes committed at sea; on which causes the 
Admiralty Court sits at the SeasioDt-houee iu tbe Old Bailey. 

5. The Court of Delegates. This is the highest court for civil 
sfiairi belonging to the church, to which appeals ore carried from 
the spiritual courts ; for upon tbe abolishing of tlie papal power 
within this kingdom, by Henry VIIL in tbe year 1534, it was 
enacted by parliament, that no appeals should from thenceforward 
be made to Rome ; and in default of justice in any of tbe ^irjtual 
courts, the party aggrieved m^ht appeal to tb« king, in his court 
of chancery, upon which a commiHiOQ under tbe great aeal 
should be directed to such personB as his majesty should think fit 
to nominate. These comuiwioners, to whom tbe king thi» dele- 
gates his power, geoeralfy coBsist of nohlemem biibopS, and 
judges both of the common and eivi] law ; and, as this court is 
itot fixed, but held occaaiooally, these commisatoders, or ddi^ 
gates, are varied at the pleasure of the lord chahoellor, vfho 
appoints tltem. No appeals lie from this court; but, upon good 
leasona asMgned, the lord chancdbr may graqt a commiBsion of 

The practisers in tl^esecon^ are of tFO torta, vis, advocatt« 
and proctors. ' 

The adrocates are sach as hare taken the d^ree of doctor of 
the dvil lawf and are retained as counsellors or pleaders. TbCK 
must, first upon their petition to the arcblnriiiip, obtaau his fiat; 

3 B- 
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Kn^ then ttiey ate tdnHted, by Die yiifgt^ to pnctiM. The 
Mmiiil«r of .tScir AdrnMibn i« solatta. Two Mnim advncato, ia 
their scarlet robes, with their mace carried before them, conduct 
tlite doctor «p titt CMirt with three Tcver^cei, mad {ireMnt him 
iiiHi a •hart lAtln »(>e«cb, together with the.uehbiiba{)<* roaeript ; 
-Md (heH> hivibg %»km tbe Mite, the jdclge ttdmiti him, and 
Miigat btm a phice or a wet hi itie murt, which be is olwa^ to 
be^ 'When b^ pl^dfv Both the Judge and ttdvocatca, if of Oribrd, 
we« in court iL^ilet dAob, and bo«di lined with tafiiety ; but, if 
«rGtMDbridge, vUtettinevH-, aod KAind bli<ik velvet oafK. 

T^ proMork, or pfOettralon, exhibito their pvoxie* for fheir 
t^m», and mtike t^MMetves pvrti» for them, tuid Amw «ad give 
p4efl^ 6«^tibelsflUdatl^gatiOtti, in their bfehrff; pradtloe witntMek, 
ptvpare cB uses for Mnt^ce, and sltend the ftdvocMM with the 
proceedings. ThMe are also ndmTtted by the «n!hftish«p'« fi«t, 
itfnd introduced by Iwo senior proctOrs. They ««» bluok robes 
<Md hoods iimd -witfi fur. 

The 1«rta8 for the pl^odin; aUd'mdHig of causes -in tbe ciril 
«(iiMs are'bM'UttfedififerAit-tfvttiOie term (imesof th^commOn 
Ifiw. The Urdbr, asto '^tlwe«rtfifling df fbesev^rdl courts, is 
' M'fUtOWs : The Ca«rt «f arcHes, 'httviUg' fhe pt«i^nmieilce, sits 
Vm fn the MOt-ihil%'; the 'OoUrt of KdmiM^ sitA in the eftertloon, 
(M (he bame dtty ; bn<d 'fhb' PKtot^tiVe'COWrt 'site ytbo tfa the 
iftflieMtfoto. ■ . . ' 

-([d'tkiB«»HegeiH'a library, weRitMltMt Wrthboohi nftklt sorts, 
>Wlpe<Mlr 'ih <«*41 hlW'abd ^MM^-'.feffliacb'th^ aw gtvatly 
iiA4ebt«d todai^'GibCHin,' ^q. tthe ;g:»re'a great 'hnteber of the 
htleia, BOi Ui«ie'bett6fMftYobB'git>eti'by'tfni^''blBNe'pot'h>Bco«M- 
«i«tio», to ptirclMiiebodkB'rorihiittilbrdYr. 

'Adjoltlii^to tHe'gMe k^ A!« wals l|he. leon^ge CUnCra VHiitt, 
to '«iiaied'ft«A lc<ltt>*ciW»b^tdlt«^'wWKh'intlfetkti6^'HHHy n. 
stood where the houses are now erected. In this Camera, oraftifiled 
4t»d<i>iwlt«d stM#tuH,'rufl ttriflU«eM«^i!MaMtts,Htie MnMking 
Henry [as he i« said to have done at Woodstock,) IcipK't'Wab jewel 
•Of hhheart, ftir; AoM't«na, i[H6»atti<(iUt,T by fli*i*»ttAi'bPD4'ana, 
«ua'it iofMHi 'tbtmce '^htl^'^SMn '*ifU lif^iimrMfed; '■ '''At 1Mb 
lsitiei|ts:is tllAedlby'How^iH'tiiK«Wt)t^!i(titM'tf Wtl#,^'86beirMb 
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of it are reraaining, and many OTideot teatirooniei of intricate 
tnrniDgi and vlndiDgB, as alio a lubterraneoiM pauage to Caatle 
Baynard, which no doubt the king mode use of prirately to have 
access to hii brightest Diana, one of the most exquisite and most 
celebrated beauties thst we find meatiooed in any history."* 
t BagTord'i Letter to Htsnw. 



A LUl of the Atdermn of Cattle Baynard Ward, JhmlMfHottte 
preieni time. 

Sir W. Taylor, knt. elected in 1666 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1663, and tfaatof lord-mayor in 1669 ; and rengned. 

Sir W. Gostly, kut. elected in 1668 ; but hie election made void 
1690. 

T. Darwin, esq. elected 1698 ; and reugned. 

Sir T. Rawlinson, knt elected in 1669; served the office of 
sheriff 1687; and that of lord-mayor in 170R 

Sir W. Lewen, elected in 1708; served the office of sheriff in 
1731 and that of lord-mayor in 17ia 

3. Barber, esq. elected in 1722 ; nored the office of sheriff 
in 1730, and that of lord-mayor in 1733. 

Sir J. Ladbioke, knt. elected in 1741 ; served the office of sheriff 
in 1744, and that of lord-mayor in 1747. 

Sir N. Nash, elected in 1768 ; served the office of sheriff in 1763, 
end resigned. 

S. Flumbe, esq. elected 1767 ; served the office of sheriff in 
1776, and that of lord-mayor in 1778. 

Sir J. Hopkins, knt. elected 1782; served the office of sheriff in 
1784, and that of lord-mayor in 1791. 

Sir W. Heme, knt. elected 1796 ; served the office of sheriff in 
1707, and resigned, 

T. Kigby, elected 1802. 

Joshua J. Smith, esq. elected 1803 ; served the office of slieriff 
in 1803 ; that of lord-mayor in 1810, and is the present alder- 
man of this Ward. 

END OF CASTLS BITSABP WAU>. 
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■T. PAUZ.'B CATBBDRAI.. 



When history leaveB no certain record of a past event, the 
invention of man ii seldom at a loss to supply the void : — to give 
' 1)8 tradition for fact, and legend for truth ; founding a belief on 
the most trivial circumstance, and t)ifiei\y grasping at any occur- 
rence, however nide of the mark, which may be ingeniously 
tortured into an evidence of pre-conceived opinion, or a corrobo- 
ration of remote surmise. Combining trifles are made to tetl 
agunst opposing facts; and so dearly is the inventor wedded to 
the theory, that he is more content with proving what may be, than 
desirous of being convinced by what is. There is scarcely a 
building in the metropolis, that has any stamp of antiquity, which 
has not a tradition connected with it, which, however wild and 
improbable, hag found believers and propagators, St. Paul's 
cathedral has not, it may be credited, escaped. 

The early historians of London have laboured with . much 
anxiety to prove, that St. Paul's cathedral occupies the identical 
site on which the Romans had built and dedicated a temple to the 
goddess Diana ; end that Westminster Abbey stands where, in days 
of yore, once stood a temple of Apollo. In refutation of this 
opinion (which rested on a tradition that a great many bones had 
been dug up at this spot, which, it was inferred, were the relics of 
human sacrifices at these Pagan altars,) we can have no authority 
BO excellent as that of sir Christopher Wren. His idea, that there 
Sc 
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had been a church on thia spot, built by the ChrUtiaDS id tbe time 
of the Komant, was confirmed. When he searched for the founda- 
tion for his owu design, he met with those of tJie original presby-- 
terium, or semicircular chancel of the old church. First, ley the 
Saxons, in graves Uued with luasscB of challc, or. in coffins of 
hollowed stones ; beneath them had been the bodies of the Britons, 
placed in rows. Abundance of ivory and hosen pins, about ux 
inches long, marked wbere the lutt«r bad been depoailed. These 
are supposed to have fastened t!ie shrouds in which the bodies 
were wrapped." These perishingi left the pins entire. In the 
same row, but deeper, were Koroan urns intermixed, lamps, 
lacrymatories, f fragments of sacrificial vessels were also discovered 
in digging towards the north-east corner ;" and in 1675, not fer 
from the east corner, at a considerable depth, beneath some flinty 
pavement, were found numbers of vessels of earthen-ware, and of 
glass, of mMt exquisite colours and beauty ; muis inscribed with 
names of deities, heroes, or men of rank : others ornamented vith 
. a variety of figures, in bas^elief, of animals and of rase trees, 
TaxruliS bf jasper, porphyij,or marble, such as form the pare- 
ment we so often see, were also discovered. Also glass beads and 
rings, large pins of ivory and bone, tusks of boars, and horns of 
deer sawn through. Also coins of different emperors, among them 
some of Constantine, which (says Pennant,] at once destroys the 
conjecture of Mr. Mailland, who supposes that this collectioa 
was flung together at the sacking of London, by our injared 
Boadicea. 

" I must »ssei-t," says sir C. Wren, " that having changed all 
the foundation of old St. Paul's, and upon that occasion rum- 
maged all the grounds thereabouts, and being very desirous to find 
some footsteps of such a temple, I contd not discover any, and 
can therefore give no more credit to Diana than to Apollo.' 

It may not be irrelevant to the sul^ect before us, ifwe com- 
mence our account with a brief history of the diocese of London. 

• Parent alia. 

t Veeeelt Bup])oi>e(l by some lo hsTr been dusotad la liic rcM^tUn of tears <■ 
Lanaur uf Ihe dead, fiom iLe circuDUlance of au eye heiug tottplared at tha 
■iDlloni, lojelber with (lie shape of (be neck aad niou(h. Othera have uip- 
jiosei] i(s purpose, tbal of Loldug ira(er to sprinkle tbe asbes of 
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Stow nyt, « I n&d that the Chtiitian faith iraa first preached in this 
ielBDcl hy Joseph of Arimathen, and hia brethreo, disciples of 
Christ, ID the time of Arviragut, the Romaa governor." 

We Icaroi that in the heathen ages, London hod its fiaaun, or 
Ugh priest t and when Lvdas uuumed the government, he sent an 
embassy to pope Bleutherios, requesting him to send learned and 
devout persons to instruct his sul^ects in the doctrines of Christi' 
anity. The pope complying with this desire, London was consti* 
toted an arch-bishopric, and governed by sixteen prelates ; and this 
government endured till the persecution under Oioclesian, which 
drove [Christianity to take shelter in the mountainouH distriota 
of Cornwall and Wales, and reduced London aguin to Paganism. 

It was not till the time of pojie Gregory, that Augustine, who 
has been called the British apostle, restored the light of Christi- 
anity. Of the bishops who filled this see till the arrival of the 
Normans, the only one whose name is still perpetuated was the 
noted saiat and magician, St. Dunstan. No less than three 
churches in and near the metropolis have been dedicated to this • 
holy man, who first griped the nose of Saluu with his red-hot 
pincers. 

William, the first bishop a(W the Conquest, was held in high 
esteem for the good offices which he did for the citizens, in inter- 
fering with William I. and inducing him to grant an ample 
recognition of their ancient rights and franchises, " thus englished,' 
says Stow : — 

William, by the grace of God, king of Englishmen, to all his 
well beloved French and English people, greeting. Know yee 
that I do give unto God uod the church of St. Paul, of London, 
and to the rectors and servitors of the same, in all their lands which 
the church hath, or shall have, within borough, and without Sack 
and Sock, Thole and The, Infangtheefe and Grithbriche, and all 
free, ships by sea and by land, on tide and off tide, and all the 
rights that into them Christendome by rad and more spake, and on 
Buriglit hamed, and on Buright worke, afore all the bishopricks in 
mine land, and in each other man's land. For I will, that the vhurch 
\a all things be as free as I would my soul to be in the day of judg- 
ment. Witness : Osmond, oui chancellor ; Lanfranc, the arch- 
bishop Canterbury; and T archbishop of Yorke; Roger, earl of 
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Shrewtbary, Alane Ihe connty, Geffrey de Magina Villa, »ad 
Ralph Peverel. 

The remnin* of this worthy bithop were interred in the catbedralf 
and a monumeat erected to hia ineniory by the grateful citizens, 
on which they inscribed an epitaph demonstrative of his kindness 
and their gratitude, and far a long series of years it was one of the 
principal ceremoniea on the lord-msjor's day, to db homage at 
the shrine of this restorer of tlieir privileges. This castom lasted 
as late as the reign of James I. and being then discontinued, and 
the nouument by some means displaced, these lines were affixed 
on an adjacent pillar, by sir Edward Barkham, lord mayor in l€21. 

Wslkera, vbiwoe'a' f on be. 

If it piove yoar cbanc* to ««, 

UpoD B Kilmin B^let tby, 

He city •cDste put this way, 

Tbeir gntefal nKmor; to shew, 

Which they the reverciMl ubea owe 

Of bishop Normaa, here inhum'd, 

By whom thla city bath ■sanm'd 

Lar^c pririlei^ ; Ibote obtained 

By faim when conqneror Willlain reifn'd, 

Tbia briu; by tbaakfiit Barkham'a miod reDcw'il, 

Call it tbe HONUMEHT c" "" 



Gilbert Foliot, who was bishop in 1 163, is said to be the tirst ever 
catHtnically translated from one see (Hereford], to another (London). 

During the episcopate of EastachiusdeFaleonbridge, appointed 
to the see in 1231, a great dispute arose with respect to the right 
of exemption claimed by the abbots and monks of Westminster 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop of London. The matter was 
referred to the pope, and by his holiness remitted to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who decided that Westminster abbey, and the 
adjoining church of St. Margaret, should be, as they have ever 
since continued, independent of the see of London. 

Fuko Basset, a high-spirited and independent prelate, 6lled the 
see at the troublesome period when the pope, by his legate Rustand, 
united with Henry III, in those schemes of spoliation by which the 
Elnglish nation were so greatly and iniqiiitously oppressed. Basset 
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decidedly and consistently refused to lend bin unction to the 
exactions and fines wliich were attempted to be enforced on the 
clergy of his diocese ; and when threatened with deprivation, he 
boldly replied, that "though he might be unjustly deprived of 
bis niitte and crosier, he still hoped to be able to retain his helmet 
and snord." 

In 1392 there nas an opposition of claims between the bishop of 
the diocese and the citizens. The bishopric had a manor attached 
to it, in the parish of Stebun ur Stepney, said to have been 
bought by Richard de Gravesend, bithop at that p«nod, who 
wiahed to enclose this nood as a deer-park. The mayor, aldermen, 
and commonalty, however, would not permit the project to be car- 
Tied into execution, contending (snccess fully] that time out of 
mind " they had used ta take and hunt within the aforesaid woods 
and without, hares, foxes^ conies, and other beatta, where and when 
they could. 

Simon de Sudbury, who filled the aee when Wickliff be^n the 
'work of the ReformatioA, presents a memorable example of the 
fickleness of public favour. When, in 1376, WicklifT was, by the 
command of the pope, sammoned before the archbishop of Cantei^ 
bury and the bishop of London, to anawer for the tenets contained 
in the Lollard's Creed, he appeared before them accompanied by 
his friends and protectors, the duke of Lancaster and earl marshal. 
The latter having insisted that Wickliff should be accommodated 
with a seat during his examination, it was refused by the bishop, 
and high words ensued, and the duke was so far incensed as to say, 
*' Rather than take this at the bishop's hands, I will drag him by 
the hair of his brad out of the church." The duke and marshal, 
however, deemed it prudent to retreat with Wickliff. A rumour 
was next day spread, that the duke out of resentment had moved 
in council, that the city privileges should be taken away, the office 
of lord mayor be abolished, and the government of the city 
entrusted to the earl marshal. A tumult followed, the marshal's 
prison (the Murshalsea) was broken open, the duke's palace in the 
Savoy plundered, and various other outrages committed. 

On the breaking out of Wat Tyler's insurrrection, Sudbury, who 
had been made archbishop of Canterbury, received at the hands of 
the mob the very fate from which a. mob had before protected 
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Mm. When the Tcbeb bant into the Tower, the archbishop was 
on hn knees in the chapel, employed io prayer ftnd sapplication. 
Theno'iMof the mihing throng broke on his ear: "Let os now 
liie," Mid he placidly to bia attendaots, " and go ; surely it is best 
to die when it is no pleasnre to live." Tbe words were scarcely 
uttered, when a party of the rebels rnshed into the chape!, calJiag 
but foriousty, '* Where is the traitor ?" " Behold tbe arcbbisbop," 
teplied Sudbury, " whom yon seek, but who is no traitor ?" The 
ruffians laid instantly violent hands upon him, and dragged him 
forth to the usual place of execution on Tower Hill. He seized 
upon the interval employed in preparing tbe block, to address the 
mnldtude ; desired to know what offence he had committed, and 
mmed tbem to take faeed how, by slaying of their pastor, they 
brongbt on them tbe indignation of the Just Avenger. Bat 
finding all remoastrancea vain, he prepared to sufier with dignity 
and resignation; The sword seems to have trembled in the execn- 
tion of its dreadful office ; for it was not till the ninth strt&e that 
the bead was severed from the body. After the first blow the un- 
happy victim put up his hand to his neck, and was beard to 
OLdaim, ** It is the band of God."* 

Henry VIIL gave this diocese to the sanguinary Bonner. On 
the acceiuon of Edward VI. be was displaced by the pious Ridley ; 
bat en the restoration of popery, under Mary, this high priest of 
blood, <u he has be^n well denominated, was reinstated in the see, 
and ^te virtnous Ridley exchanged his mitre for a crown of martyr- 
dom. BtHiner was tonongst the earliest of tbe bishops who crowded 
round Elizabeth on the decease of her sister of fire and faggot 
memory ; but that queen was too much disgusted with his atrocities 
to give him an audience. Being degraded, be was thrown into tbe 
Marsbalsea prison, where he perished miserably. Tbe following 
tines have been given as his epitaph, which for point and satire have 
perhaps never been exceeded : 

If Hnren be pleued wben liDners ceale io lin, 
If Hell be pIcsMd when lianeri enter in, 
If Earth be plemud nbeoe'er it loae ■ knave, 
Thea bU sre plewed,— fur Bonacr'i in to p:ar«. 

• Percy. Hist. 
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John King) who wat made bishop by Jame* I., wu a remerko 
ably eloqoent man, and called by the racetious King, the king of 
preachers. His tacceisor was George Mountain, bishop of Lin- 
coln, wbo being asked by the kingf, whom he thought the fitteit 
person to mcceed to the bishopric of London, is said thus to haw 
ivplied : " Hads't tiiou faith, even as a |;rain of muBtard seed, tbou 
wonld'tt nj to thii motwfotn (himself), be tbou removed and cast 
into thewa (tee)." We may presume that the king had a sufficicncj 
of fuith, for the prelate was translated to the vacant bisbopnc, 
and ultimately becante archbishop of York. 

To him Laud succeeded, who is celebrated for his participation 
in those measures which brought bis royal master and himself, (in 
hi« 73d jear,] to the block ; aod the next Inahop, Juzon, deaeives 
mention far the bold fiddity he evinced in administering the conso- 
latioos of religion to the faeadatrtmg and unhappy Churlea, not 
only during his trial, but attending him to the scaffold, and 
receiving his parting words, 

In the reign of James II. whose efforts to restore catholicinn 
ns the national religion led to hie dethronement, Henry Compton, 
bishop of London, stood conspicnous, and bore as a marie of 
f>r&«miDenc«v the title of the '' Protestant Bishop," on account of 
the bold and conscientious opposition he made, and encouraged, 
against the unconstitutional efforts of that prince in his attempts 
to subvert the Protestant religion. In his youth be was a comet 
in a r^ment of royal horse guards, aud at tliis period oppearad 
as the cbampiou of the church militant. Kii^ James ooce told 
lum> after « discussion) that he " talked more like a colonel tbau a 
bishop." Compton promptly replied, "that his m^esty did him 
honour in taking notice of his listing formerly drawn his sword 
-in defence of the constitution, and that he voould 4o the tame agam 
if he lived to tte it netestary." These words vete prophetic. From 
the first beginning of the king's despotic measures, Compton uni- 
formly opposed them. The king made a speech in parliament; \a 
which he attempted aa infringement on the liberties of the people, 
OB which the bishop commented nick much freedom, and gmved 
that it should be made a subject at a special inquiry. The king 
wrote a letter to Compton, desiring him to sm|Miid from {tNachMg 
Dr. Sharpe, rector of St. Giles in the Fields, who bad in a senofa 
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attacked and laid open the errore of popery. Tlie bishop replied, that 
Ik could not proceed otherwise than by the CBtabliehed law, and as a 
judge, &c., which greatly incensed the king, who determined to wreak 
hi* vengeance on the u u com promi sing prelate. By the advice of 
Jefferies, the Conrt of Delegates was revived for the purpose of 
panishiDg Compton, who being suumoaed to appear before it, and 
demanding a copy of the comminions by which it was empowered to 
BCt^ was denied it by Jefieriet. Hereupon the bishop impugned its 
J^ltty, and said he had no Judge but his metropolitan. The 
packed court, however, were regardless of his protest, and decreed 
bis suspension from his episcopal functions. He had now lived 
to "see the time when it had become necessary lo draw his sword 
in defence of the constitution," and true to his promise appeared 
ID arms at Nottingbamt at the head of a troop of gentlemen, and 
declared his readiness to fight for the prince of Orange. 

Amongst the bishops who have bestowed additional lustre on 
this bishopric, since the Restoration, we may enumerate Sherlock, 
Lowth, and Portens, eminent alike for learning and piety. 

The bishop of London ranks in dignity next after the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. The diocese comprises, Middlesex, 
Essex, and part of Hertfordshire, and the British plantations in 
America. The following i>arishes in the city only are exempt, 
being peculiars of the archbishop of Canterbury, viz. Allhallows 
Barking, Allhallows Bread-street, Allliallowa Lombard-street, 
St. Dioni» Back-church, St. Dunstan in the east, St. John the 
Baptistf St, Leonard Eastcheap, St. Mary Aldermary, St. Mary 
Bolhaw, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Michael Royal, St. Pancras Soper- 
lane. The chapter consists of the bishop, a dean, a precentor, or 
channter, a chancellor, a treasurer, five archdeacons, (viz. of London, 
Middlesex, Essex, Colchester, and St. Alban's,) thirty canons, 
or prebendaries, twelve minor canons, six vicars choral, a sub- 
dean, and other inferior officers. The election to the bishopric 
is vested in the dean and chapter nominally, but the person 
recoDimended by the king's writ of cougi d'elire, is always 
chosen. The see is valued in the king's books at lOOO/. iterannnm, 
but is really worth twelve times that sum. The bishop has a 
power of holding courts for the trials and punishment of spiritual 
offences within his diocese ; and posseises the unique privilege of 
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delegating hw authority to a chanc^lor, wiffragani or odier 
officer. 

We shall now proceed to oar aocount of the origin and history 
of the cathedral church itself. " The first temples," says Wren, 
"were in all probability, in the ruder timesi only little cells 
(cells) to inclntie the idol within, with no other light than a large 
door to discover it to the |>eop)e, when the priest tnw proper, and 
when be went in alone to offer incense, the people paying adoration 
without doors, for all sacrifices were performed in the open air, 
beforethefroqtof the temple; but in the southern ohms tea a grove 
vas necfssary, not only to shade the devout, but front the dark- 
ens of the place 1o strike some terror and reqoUection in their 
4[ppraache«; therefore, trees being always an adjunct to the celle, 
the Israelites were commauded to destroy not only the idols, bnt 
alsotocnt down the groves which surrounded them ; but trees 
dejjtiyipg with time, or not equally growing, (though planted at 
first in good order,) or probably not having room, when tha 
temples !»e re brought into cities, the like walks were represented 
fith stone colpmqs,supporting the morednrable shade of a roof, 
instead of the qrbour of spreading houghs ; and still in the oma- 
ipents of stone work was imitated (as well as the materials would 
admit,) both in the capitals, frejzes, and mouldings, a fbliaget ot 
eortof wprk composed of leaves, which remains to this age," 

Such, if ^ny, must iiave been the church built on this spot, 
previous to the introduction qf Christianity Into Britain. The 
inissiop^ry, Anguttine, found fqvoqr in the sight «f Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, whoinfil^ first founded the cathedral here ; but it 
js Dot precisely known q( wh^t materia)* it wm formed, most 
probably of wood, as William of Malmsbory tells us that stont 
t^uildipgs were deemed miraculovs by the Britona ; but, that it ivas 
po mean structure, we may inf^r, for Dngdale af *crts, that in €?fi» 
£rkeawald, then bishop of London, " bestowed great cost on the 
fabric thereof, augmenting its revenues very much with his own 
estate." 

In consequence of St. Paul's church being the first bj^iU ia 
tbjs province, it was denominated the njother church, aqd beyig 
i^ Q^the^a, or a^t ^f the bishop, »t aiMif^^,. |tb« n^P* #f 
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Cathedral, and obtained variou* privtl^ea on account of these dis- 
tinctions. 

The rounder gave to the lupport of this church the- manor of 
Tillingham, in Et«ex, as appeiirs bjr hii charter.' « 

During the Saxon heptarchy this cathedral flourished. Kenred, 
king of Mercia, declared it to be as free in all its rights, as he 
himself desired to be at the day of judgment. A thelstan endowed 
it with dtreri lordships, as did Edgar and his queen Egleflede, 
which were confirmed by Ethelred and Canute, who solemnly 
denounced curses on all who dare to violate this place of worship. 
Edward the Coafestor bestowed on it two lordships, so that " great 
was the esteem that this cathedral had." William the Conqnerar 
not only restored the revenues he had seized, but confirmed all its 
rights, privileges, and immunities, in the amplest manner. 

The church had been burnt down in 96I, and re-boilt the same 
year; and in 1086 a dreadful fire happened, which not only 
destroyed this church, but a great partofthe city also; but this 
event made way for the erection of the most splendid building ever 
bnilt in this country for the purposes of devotion. The reparation 
was begun by Maurice, then bishop of London, and continued by 
his succesHor Richard de Belroeis, who is said to have piously 
bestowed all his revenue in furtherance of so great an undertaking. 
" The foundation," says Stow, "was a work that men of that time 
judged would never have been finished, it was to them so wonder-- 
full, for length and breadth ; and also the same was -bnilded upon 
arches, or vaults of stone, for defence of fire ; which was a tnanner 
ofworhe (before that time) nnknowne to the people of this nation, 
and then brought in by the French ; and the stone was fetcbt from 
Cane, in Normandy.-f- 

It is uncertain by whom the church was completed, but it is by no 
means improbable, that as William Bufus is said to have exempted 



* Elhc]bertuifiev,deo uupirmnip, pro aniiugt luw ranrdio, dedil Epitcopo 
Mclilo tairsni qua ■ppellslDT Tlllip^lwin ad monsilcrii mi •nUtiiim, iciliceti 
a. Panll, ke. 

■)■ Aaotbrr lulhorilj isri, (bkl for Ihi* work ihe biihop obtained from Ibe 
klair Ibe old Btonei of a spicion* eaitla In tht neishboarfaood, nlJcd tb* 
Pstslina ToTcf, nnr the rircr FImI. 
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a1] ships from toll and custom eDUriajj the riverFleetwiih stone, or 
other materiaU Tor the new cathedral, he might have iia<lertaken 
the directioD and fiuishiog of the structure. 

The church was again damaged by fire in 1135| but by the 
cootribulioD of biiihop Roger, Niger, and others, the steeple was 
rebuilt in 1323, the choir completed in 1240, and the church in 
1283, when it was solemnly consecrated afreah. In 1313 the whole 
cathednil was paved with good and firm marble, which cost fiv&- 
pence the foot, and about that period a survey being taken, the 
dimensions appeared as follows :— 

Feet 
Ueigbl or lower and ipire . , . . 534 
The tnll od the top wonM con- 
tain 10 buiheli of icrain, >nd 
wm9 tcel. 1 ID. in circamference 
Length of (lie crow above tbe ball 16 
Length of the Inrene of the cron g 



Feet. 

I.enKlh of the church ego 

Bresdlbof ditto 130 

Height of TCit part, within.... 

Height ofcboir, within 

He^l orbudj 100 

Hrigbt of lower 9S0 

Height of ipir 374 

The s|>ace of ground comprehended within the walls was three 

acres and ahuif and six perches. Thechapels, chauntries, shrines, 

and ornaments, within this religious pile, give a still greater idea of 

it* magnitude. Dugdale enumerates no fewer than seventy-six 

chantry chapels, and sixty endowed anniversary obits ; and at least 
two hundred priests were required to perform the various holy 
otBces. 

The church was. in the form of a cross, the materials chiefly 
stone and timber, with lead. It was built in the Norman style, 
and supposed to have been the earliest and finest specimen of the 
use of the pointed arch in this country. In ornament, this cathe- 
dral exceeded every other io the kingdom, the decorations of the 
interior corresponding in richness and splendour with the exterior 
magnificence. The high altar was resplendent with precious gems^ 
and surrounded by images exquisitely wrought, and covered with a 
canopy of wood, painted with the representation of saints and 
angels. The shrine of St. Erkenwald stood on the east side of the 
wall above the high altar, adorned with gold, silver, and precious 
■tones, bnt not being thought sufficiently rich, in 133S three gold'« 
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Smiths t)f London were retained by the ttean and chftptot- to «6i-l 
upon it fer s wfiole yrar, at the end 6f which tirue its lustre wiis ab 
great, that princei, nobles, ambaKadi»rR, and Ibrefgn^raof nil ranki, 
flocked hither to Tiait and olfer their oblationb before it, bhd tiiatijr 
were the miradea perfbmied. This taint was deservedly canonized, 
ft>r the very litter in which he was carried in hifi laist illa^s conti' 
nned Tor many centnries to cxire ftvers by the tout^, atid tfe very 
ehips carried to the siclt restored tliem to health. The {Picture of 
St. PutA stood, finely pamted, in a w6odeA tubemacW bn t^6 right 
side or tite altar, and waaesteem§d a masterly lye'rformuncie. It was 
executed in 139S, at a coat of £13. 6b. There was also a splendid 
shrine to Rt^ei- Niger, bishop of London. Against a pillar in the 
liody of the church, stood a beaotiful image of the Virgin Mary« 
and to the end that ti might receive nil due hoaonr, John Burnett^ 
binhop of Bath and Wells, beqilealAed a hnnditome estate, for the 
purpose of keepings a Tamp perpetnfilly burning, and an tinthein 
daily adiig, beforetlre gloriomi efligy. There were also two chapels 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ; one called tlie lady's chapel at 
the etrst, end tiriu reUarkable for a Vose window of extraordinary 
wze ann magniGcence. In the centre was -a large cross, and toward* 
the north door a cru'cifak, at which olfe'rings were made, tliat 
gtCatly increased the revenue of the dean and csnoAs. Tife dial of 
theclock being visible to alt, was made Very splendid, and W dbget 
pointing to the hour, reminded the paisei-by of the bertainty aiid 
rapidity of the flight of time. 

The cathe^riil was encompassed Wiih a'waTi about th^ y'^r ll<^, 
whrdi extended frtita the north-4«E( corner of Av«-Klari!i-lane, 
"^tward, along Ptiternoiter-roW, to 'the north-east of the Old 
"Change, In 'Cheapside; whence it ran sduth ward to Carter-lane, 
^nd -passing on the dorth side oT It to Creed-lane, turned iip to 
Ijudgale-street. To this Wall there were six gates, the principal oT 
•which wasBituated near the end of Creed -lane, in Liid gate-street ; 
the Be<.-Dnd was at ISt. Paul's-aMey, in Paternostei^row ; the third al 
'Cuiion-4:lley ; the fo'orlh, called 'the little gate, rfas situated at the 
entrance into Cheapside ; the fifth, called St. Austin, ted to Wwt- 
llng-strtet ; and the sixth fi'odttd the toiift gate oftbe th'arch, neutr 
^ TiiAH Chua. 
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WttUin thii eaclosure, on the aorth iide, in the middle of thta 
chnrcb-yard, nas the Pulpit Cross of St. Haul'*, of which wn shall 
-give H DMDuteacciiuatiit the eoflclusioii of our deKTiption of old 
St. Paul's ctithedral. The wall itself wasaJlowed to fitll to decuyt 
aad on the comfliunt of £dward I. that by tlte lurking of thlcTua 
ill the churdi-yard, robberies and other crimeB were committedt 
itwM re-built wi I h gates tiod postcrBSr wiiicli iKie alwajs doted 
at night. 

Faang the crust was the bbarod'faoase, in wUch the faonts of 
the dead were filled «p, a ihowsaAdt laads whereoif were removed 
to FiBsbory fields in tW reign of Edward VI. and bting uppead 
over the moorish grouinl, wo-r covered with eartii to «o great « 
height, that three wiudmills were elected on them. 

Od the norrth-wext corner of the r.'hureh-yurd, was the episCApat 
pftlace, coDtignaus to wlii^'h, on lite east, was a cemetery derinmi* 
nated Purdon Ckaroh Huugh. This cbspttl wa« erected bf 
Gilbert Becktt, sheriff of London in liie ncign *f king Suepben, 
and rebuilt in the reign of Henry V. hy Thomaa More, dtian of 
St. Paml'Bi, who also encoapaned it with a cloisier. On the east 
side was a handifome library, founded by Walter de Shyrynton, 
chancellor of the duchy of LuncBbter in the reigu ef Henry VI. 
About the "cloysterB of this chapel waa anificially and riuhly 
4>ati)t««l iSie Dance of Machabny, «r iDadce «f U«ath, commonly 
called the Dunce of Pmil's ; the like whereof wm (tainted aboat 
St. Innocent's Cloyeter, at Paris, in France ; the metres or poesie 
of this Dunce were trunslated out of French into English by John 
Lidgate. monke ofBury, the picture of l>eath leading all estates; 
at thedispenceof Jenken Carpenter, i a the rdgnecf Henry VI. 
In this cloyster were buried many ptreonii, sonie of worship, and 
others of honour, the ttionufnents <if WhoiUi i^ nuitaber and curious 
workmHoship, passed all otheirs that were in that chufch." 

This chapel was pulled down by order of the duke of Somerset 
in 156g. There was a chapel at the north door, also founded by 
Walter de Shyrynton, and a chapel dedicated to the Holy Ghost 
in the church on the north side, fouaded to 14W ; boUt these were 
suppressed in the reigu 6f>Edwwd VI. 
Under the dioit- of the cMh«dni was a lai^ diapel dedicated to 
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Jetui> founded or rather confirnied by 37 Henry V I. in a patent to 
this effect : 

'* Muny lit^nnen and chrUtian people having begun a fraternity 
and guild to the honour of tiia most glorious natne of Jeaa Christ, 
our Saviour, in a pUce called the crowds of the cathtdral church 
of St. Paul'Sfin London, which hath continued long time peaceably, 
till uow cf late ; whereupon they have made request, and we have 
taken upon ue the name and charge of the foundation, to the laud 
of Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and especially to the honor of Jesus, in whose honor the fraternity 
was begun, &c." This foundation was confirmed by Henry VII> 
to Doctor Collet, (founder of St. Paul's School,) then dean of 
St. Paul's, and also by Henry VXII. 

At the west end of this diapel, also under the choir, was the 
parish church of St. Fuith, commonly called St. Faith, under 
Paul's. It owes its name to its being dedicated to St. Faith, 'or 
Suncta Fides, a French virgin iu the province of Aquitaine, who 
is raid to have suffered, martyrdom in the reign of Diocleaiao, for 
refusing to sacrifice to idols. The chapel of Jesns being sup- 
pressed in the reign of Edward VI. the parishioners of St. Faith 
Church removed hither from their pUce of worship under the clmir, 
called Eeclesia sanetce Jidti in cryplU. 

Slowe gives an account of many monuments and epitaphs in this 
church, the most curious of which ruua thus : 

William Lambe,'(a aomeliaie iru m; name, 
Wbilci I alive diJ run m; mortall nee, 
Serviof a priDCeof moat immortil (wiDi:, 
Henry ibc Eigbib, obo of bis priacely (race. 
In fail ebappeU allowed nK a place, 
Bj wboM f«TOur, from j^tkmin V eiqaire, 
1 was preforred, wilb worabip for my tAie, 

Wilh wivea three I jojned wedlock band. 
Which (all alive) true lorera were to me : 
Joane, Alice, and Joane, for lO (he; came to band, 
. Wlal needelh prsiie, regarding tbeir dcfcrees! 
In wivel; truth none itedbsl more ooold be, 
Wbo Ibough In earlh deatb*( force did once diucvfT, 
Heaven jiet (I triul} ibali joyne ui all logelber. 
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O I^mbe ofiGoJ, which linne didul takt amTi 
And (at a Lamhe) wu offered u p for linuc { 
When I ({More Lamii} vent rmm Ihy flock astray. 
Yet thou (good Lord) vouchiare thy Lirabe lo winue 
Home to thjr fold, md hold thy Lambc therein ; 
That ■! the day, when lamhea aod foals shall lerer. 
Of thy choice Iambi, Lami« ma; be une for ever. 



And on the upper part of the tomb-stone were engraved theie 
pithy lines : — 

A* I wM,(OBre y«, 
Aa I am, you ihall be. 
' That I had, that I gare. 

That I gare, that t have. 
Hini I rnA all my coat, 
-nat 1 left, that I loH. 

The original church oF St. Faith nas occupied for some time by 
the Sbttioners' Company, as a repository for their goodn. After the 
great fire of London,. 1666, the parish of St. Faith naa united to 
that of St. Augustine, and on rebuilding of the cathedral, there 
was allotted to the parishioners of St. Fttith, a portion of the new 
crypt, for the purpoie of interments, as also a large part of the 
onterburial ground. 

In the east part of -the church-yard »as St. Paul's School, 
endowed by dean Collet, in 1513, for 153 poor men's children, of 
which we shall give an account at length in " Fitrringdon Ward 
Within." Near this school, on the north side, was a lai^ 
clochier, or bell house, '* four square, builded of stone, and in the 
■ame a most strong frame of timber, with four bels, the greatest 
that I have heard ; these were called Jesus bells, and belonged to 
Jesus chappell, but I know not by whose gift. The same hud 
a great spire of timber, covered with lead, with the image of StJ 
Paul on the top, but was pulled down by air Miles Partridge, 
kniglit, in the reigne of Henry VIII. The common speech was, 
that hee did set one hundred pounds u[ion fi cast of dice against 
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it, and M won the md clochi«r Hod bels of the king; then 
causing the bells to be bmken iis they hnno;, the rest wub pulled 
downr. This man was afterwards executed on the Tower-hill, 
formatters concerning the duke orSoingritet, the 5th of Edward VI. 

The celebration of divine service, the obsequies for pfTsons of 
rank, anniversaries, and chauiitriea, form a peculiar and lucrative 
privilege of the Cathedral church. Indeed, the state and order of 
the flbwqnies for persons of rank were very grand. Sir William 
Dugdalesays, " the church and choir were hung with black, and 
e-'cntcheons of their armes; the herses set up with wonderfut 
mHgni licence, 'adorned with rich banner rolls, &c. and environed 
with banners ; having^ chief monmer and essittanis, accompanied 
by several bishops and abbots in their proper habits; the ambas- 
sadors of foreign princes, many of our nobility, the knights of 
the_^arter, the lortt-mayor, and the several companies of London, 
who all attended with great devotion tit these ceremonies." 

The principal anniversaries observed in the cathedral were, the 
Conversion of St. PquI, the consecration of the church, ^i|d the 
consecration of St. Erkepwald, which were cammenioraled with 
iniich magnificence, and with many singular ceremonies ; one of 
which, in relation to the first of these, we extract from Stow, who, 
on referring to Lady Chspell, in the south aisle of the cathedral, 
builtip 1313, sqys, " Some havenoted, that on digging the foun- 
dation of this new worke, there were found more than a hundred 
scalpesof oxen, or kine, which thing (s«y they) confirmeth greatly 
t^ opinion of those which have teiforted, that of olde time there 
bad beene a t^fopleof Jupiter, and that th^re ,wa« daily sacrifice 
of beasts. Other some, both wise and learned, have thought th^ 
buckes h^d, borne before the procession of P^qle's, on Sf . Paule's 
day, to signifie the like. But tri4e it is, I have iead;)in.^unciiff)t 
deed to this effect :— 

"SirWillippi Bnude, k»U ^he 3rd of Edward I. in th^,y^w 
\97*t OB Candlemas day. ' grpn,tBd tp Harry de^orh^Fi ^^'^ "f 
Powles, and to the chapter there, that in ctHisidcFatjon of twQ 
acres of. ground or liind, graoted by thetp within their manor of 
W^sjt-ley, inEtsfx, to be isclo^ed '}9to hjs park ofCuringhniOf 
he would for ever, upon the ftast-day of the ConverMon of 
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St. Paul, in winter, give unto them a good doe, watonable and 
sweete ; aDd upon the feast or the commemoratioa of St. Paul, in 
summer, a good bucke, and ofifer the same at the high altar, the 
same to be spent amongst the canoiu residents. The doe to be 
brought up by one man atthehonre ofprocestion, aud through 
the procession to the high altar ; and die bringer to have nothing ' 
the bucke to be brought by all his meyney in like manner ; and 
they to have payd unto them by the chamberlaint of the church 
12 pence onely, end no more to be required,' This graunt he 
made, and for performance < bound the lands of him and his heirs 
to be distrained on ; and if the landes shoulde be evicted, that yet 
hee and bis heires should accomplishe the ^{k. Witoesses, Richard 
Titbery, H. de Woi-kendon, &c.' Sir William fiaude, knt. bis 
son confirmed this gift in the thirtieth of the same king :— thnt 
much for the grant. 

Now what 1 have heard by t«port, and have partly scene, it foU 
loweth : On tbe feast-day of the commemoration of St. Paul, the 
bucke being brought up to the steps to tbe high altar in PdtIo 
church, at tbe hour of procession} the deane and cfas^ter, being 
apparelled in copes and vestments, with garlands of rcoes on theie 
bends, tliey sent the body of tbe bucke to bakiog, and bad the 
bead, fixed on a pole, bortke before tbe crosse in their procesiiiio, 
untill they issued out of the west iloore, where ihe keeper that 
brought it blowed tbe death of the bucke, and then tJie homerp 
that were about the dttie presentlie answered him in like manner ; 
for the which paines they had each one, of the dean and chapter, 
fourpence in money, and th^r dinner; and the keeper that brought 
it was allowed during his'abode tiiere, for that service, meat, drink, 
and lodging, and five shillings in money at bis going away, together 
with a hiafe of bread, having the picture of St. Paal« uppoa it, 
&c. There was belonging to tbe church of St. Paul for both the 
days two special sutes of vestments, the one imbroidered with 
buckes, the other with does ; both given by the said Baudes (a4 I 
have heard). 

This ceremony was continued until the time of queen Eliz^ietb, 
and the buck and doe regularly presented, with great Bolemnity, a 
the steps of the choir, by the resident canons, clothed in their 
tacred garmenti> with garlands of flowers round their beadst 
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The annirereariea of the consecration and canonizalii>n wer* 
celebrated at the public expente ; bot there were other uiiHver- 
nries of a private nature, provided for by pnrticnlar endowments^ 
as that of sir John Poulteney, knt. who had been four times lord- 
mayor of London, who oMigned annual >atariei to all who bore 
office about the church, together with an allowance to the lord- 
mayor, recorder. Sec. and there were many other umilar anniver- 
■ariek The chantriea were founded by men o( condition for the 
maintenanceof oneor two piiestB, tocelebrate divine service daily, 
for the release of tb^r own souls from purgatory, or the souls of 
thnr beloved friends ; but these were in a short Ume to greatly 
iticreased, and the endowments »o scanty, that in the reign of 
Richard II. bishop Braybroke caused forty-four of them to be 
unitedinto one solemn service. 

In St. Paul's, according to Lingard, the flagellants exercised 
tibar daily caatigationi : '* at the appointed hour they assembled. 
Tanged themselrea in two lines, and moved slowly through the 
streets, scourging their naked shoulders, and chanting a hymn. 
At a known ugnal, all, with the exception of the last, threw them- 
Belres fiat on the grodnd. He, as he passed by his companions, 
gave each a lash, and tlien also lay down. The others followed in 
succession, till every individual in his turn had received a stroke 
from the whole brotherhood. Tbe dlizws gazed and marvelled, 
pitied and commended; bat they ventured no Ikrther. Their 
fitith waa too weak, or their feelings were too acute; and they 
allowed thestrangers to monopolize to themselves this novel and 
extraordinary grace. The missionaries madenot a single proselyte^ 
and were compelled to return, with the barren satisfaction of having 
done their daty in the &ce of an unbelieving generation." 

These morti6ets of tbe flesh, one hundred and twenty iu 
number, scourged themselves twice daily, till their shoulders 
streamed with blood, without making any converts ; and at the 
very period when Bdward III. was complaining to bishop Bray- 
broke of the gross defilements of the cathedral, that the eating ' 
room of the canons was become the office and work place of 
artizans, the resort of shameless women, and the scene of other 
oflences which royat decency could find no fitting language to 
express, Otherabusea also crept in, and in the reign of Richard II. 
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he Bpecial mandate of the bishop was inaed to ''refonn it 
ahog<^her,'* prohibiting any offeuces under pain of excommunica-' 
tiooi Henry VII. on his accession, rode through the city to Sta- 
Paul's, and ofiered his three standarda : on one was the image of 
St. George ; on the second was a fiery dragon beaten on green and 
white sargnet : the third wbb a yellow tarteme, on which was painteds 
dun cow." Here also queen Mary was received with much 
attention, and various mummeries were done to give her gratifi" 
cation, liltle according with the solemnity or the place. It appears 
that the law of excommunication, passed in the reign of 
Richard II, lost its terrors and efficacy, nor was it able to pre* 
aerre the holy pile from the profiinatioD of licentious persona, and 
in later times the cathedral was d^enerately used as a " house- 
hold commonness," and-its altars and shrines wene " a most cheap 
£uniliarity." In the time of the bigotted Mary it was the common 
haunt of the dissolute, and the resort and tbor'ongh&re of not only 
porters and carriers, but also of beasts of burden ; and the dean 
and chapter tacitly encouraged the traffic, by imposing a toll on 
each passenger, affixing these Unes over the box intended to recdvc 
donations : 

« All tbow Ibst ifaall enlEr withia Ibechmrk door, , 
Willi bordnr or bsiket, must fire to tbc poore j 
And, if iherc b« soy wke wbst tbey muil psje 
To this boK 1 A penuyy— oe they pass amy." 

' But this custom grew into so great and eliameful licence, that in 
the first of Philip and Mary it was repressed by an act, which sets 
forth that, — 

*' Forasmuch as the material temples . of God were first 
ordained for the lawful and devout assembly of the'people, there to 
lift up tbeir hearts, and to laud and praise Almighty God, ^aad 
to hear his divine service, and most holy word and gospel, sincerely 
add, snugr and taught; and not to be used as markets or other - 
profane places, or thoroughfare, with carriage of things ; and, 
for that now of late years, many of the inhabitants of the city of 
London, and other people repairing thither, have and yet do 
commonly use and accustom themselves very unseemly and irTeve> 
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TBoHy, the more the pityi to make the, common carriage of great 
vcMcla full of ale and beef) great baskets full of bread, fish, fiesh, 
and luch other tlnngs ; fardela of slufT, and other grou wares and 
things, through the cathedral church of St. Paul's ; and some 
ib leading mules, horses, and other beasts, through the same 
nniveraally, to the great dishonor and displessure of Almighty 
God, and the great grief also and offence of all good people :" 
And then the act proceeds to lery fines and imprisonment on 
offenders, which, however, only had the effect of preventing the 
passage of animalf> through the structure, and the chnrch was 
still pro&ned by indecent and irrererent practices, and the di»- 
^asting custom may be partially surmised by Weever's assertion, 
that in his time (about 1630,) this vfrae was depicted, and might 
ke perftcdy Mad* at the great south door : 

" tee Uiti, Kt Mttto- e>(. He wuRi taiigtre fi M." 

By mi oM tract bititled " ^urhyingie of Priale's charcb, in London* 
in the year '6f onr Lord 156l ,-" it appears that the moo^-chan^^ers 
and usurers had used this temple as they did the temple at Jerusalem, 
and there irere difierent walks laid out in the desecrated structure 
for various businessn, as the jdiUiiict walks of the mer chants and 
others in the Royal BOrse <A fixthange. '• Tht sohth alley for 
uturye and poperye ; tlh'e north foritUOiiy Add thehoriie fwire ; in 
the middest, for all kinds olfWrgtiViti, meetings, brulrlibgs, mar- 
then, conspiracies ; and the font for ordinary paiements of money, 
are so n'ell knowne ti) all mennC nti tbi be^;fer kmiwB his disUe." 
An^ Decker sayk,'<whilst deVotioA kiMels M hdr pt^era, doth 
profanation waike under her nose in contempt of religion, ikdrer- 
tisements for the sale and p'urchaSe of Ueneficeri were bpttily 
posted Cn the door of (he caUiedraiv b^tonibg mvlally with 
the tfordsA' (piu. Thus tuntthett^hf biihopHill tilercoM>-^ 

. " Siw'il tbou erer Si quit pstcb'd oa 'PkaTa charcli door, 
To Mek HHiie vBcaal Ticsrii|^ btlore ! 
Wbo «bd1i ft x/barthitaab tli«t 'can to^iee M)r, 
Kead ftsi i^ IkVn Wt iMWUy JKtal^ i 
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And >«d, end boTT^— <iii) nuike cbrUlianndcit, 
Come to the left lide tlky of St, PsuI'b ;— 
Tbou urrile fvolc ; irhy eouldi't tbou not repaire 
To buy a bcDcBce at ileepU/aiTt f 
There, to." 

In conaequence of the various proraoaiions to which this con- 
secrated pile had been (nbjected, it became a subject of ^liret6 
the celebrated bishop Buries who in hitiMiGrosinOgraphjr printed in 
1628, thus describea the walkers and loangMsof the Paul's walk, 
— the Bond Street af the period. 

Paul's nalkf" says the biahop, " i> the land's epitomei or yoa 
may call it the lesser isle ttf Great BHtain. It is niore than this, 
the whole world's map, which you may here discern, with its 
perfectest motion, jostling and tarniag. It is a heap of atones and 
ofmen, wttha vast confusion of languages, and were the steeple 
not sanctified, nothing likei Babel. The noise in it islikethatof 
bees, astrangiehumming buz, mixed of walking, tongnes, and feet. 
U_is akiudof still roaror loud whisper. It is the great exchange 
of all discourse, and no business whatsoever bnt is here stirring and 
a-fooL. It is the synod of all pates politlcke, jointed and laid 
tt^ther in most serious posture, and they are not half so busy at 
the parliament. Itis the antic of tails to toils, and backs to backs; 
and for vizards, yow need go no farther than faces. It is the 
market of young lecturers, whom you may cheapen here at all rates 
and sizes. It is the general mint of all famous lies, which are here 
lik^ the legends of popery, first coined and stamped in the 
church. All inventions are emptied here, and not a few pockets. 
The best sigD of a temple in it is^ thtt it is the theeres^ sanctuary, 
which rob more safely in the crowd thfin a wilderness, whilst every 
•earcber is a bush to hide them. It is the other expense of the day 
after_ after- pi ayes, taverna^and — ' — . ■, . .^ and men have stilt 

sonie oatbes left to swearc here. It is the eare's Itrothell, and satis^ 
fies their lust and itch. The visitants are all men, without exsep- 
tions; but the principal inhabitants and possessors are stat« 
knights and captains out of service, men of long rafiierB and 
breeches, which are after all town merchants here, and trafficke for 
news. Some make it a prelaxx to their dinnra', and^ratel Ibra 
stomach: but the thriftier men make it tbsir oidimi^i 4iHl board 
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Iiere very cheap. ' Of all anuh placet, it is least haaiitecl with 
hobgoblins ; for if a ghost nould nraike there, he could not." 

Many illustnitioas of this satire are to be found amongst the old 
plays, and other cotemporaty writings. ' The scene of the third act 
of Ben JoDson's " Every Man out of his Hnmour," is laid priuci pally 
IB St. Paul's. Shakespeare puts tliese words into the mouth of 
Falstaff, who speaking of Bardolph, sayt, " I bought him in Paul's,' 
and 111 buy me a horse in Smithfield ; if I could get me but a wife 
in the stews, I were mann'd, hors'd, and wiv'd." Hussinger, in his 
City Hadam, thus alludes to the ' theeves sanctuary.* 

"nihuB ]ro«lM>lh,(IcsBbut cide} 

You for (he pone juu cut in Mrmon lime at Paul's." 

And here too the *' Pennylesse Parliament of threadbare Poets," 
held its sitlitigs. The allusion to thrifty ineD ,mBking it their ordi- 
nary, has leference to the well known phrase of "dining with duke 
Humphrey :" that is, persons walking about not to create, but get 
rid of an appetite. One of St. Paul's aisles was called duke 
Humphrey's walk, from a popular but erroneous notion, that the 
'■good duke" was here buried ; though in fact he was interred ia 
St. Alban's Abbey, where a portion of his bones yet remain in the 
leaden coffin, the body having been discovered quite perFect some 
yearssince, immersed in a pickle. It was in fact the tomb of sir Joha 
Beauchamp, countable of Dover, warden of the Cinque Ports, and a 
eon of sir Guy Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, buried here in 1338, 
ofwhich mistake Stow says, " this deceased nobleman, (by ignorant 
people] hath beene erroneously mistermed and said to be duke 
Humphrey^ In idle and frivolous opinion of whom, some men, [of 
late times) have made a solemn meeting at this tomb, upon St. 
Andrew's day in the morning, (before Christmasae] and concluded 
on a breakfast or dinner, ss assuring thembelves to be servants, and 
to hold a diversity of good office* under the good duke Humfrey. 
' " Likewise on May day, tankard bearers, natermen, and some 
otberoflikequality beside, would use tocome to thesame tombe ^ 
early in the moining, and (according as the other) bare delivered 
terviceable presentation at the same monument, by strewing herbs, 
ttnd spriukliDg fair water on it, as is the duty of servants, and accord- 
ing to their degrees uid charges in office. But at master Stowe, 
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^saya Aathony Monday) bath discreetly adtUed bucK as are sa 
merrily dispoeed, or simply profeme themselves to serve dake 
Humfrey in Paul's; if punishment of losing their dinners daily 
there, bee not sufficient for them; they should bee sent to St. 
Albun's, to answer there for their disobedience, and long absence 
from their so highly well deserving lord and master, because in their 
merry disposition they please so to call him." 

This aisle was however particularly noted as the lounge of the 
swindlers, sharpers, cut-purses, and cut-throats, the swaggerers 
and rufflers of the day. Such men as sir Walter Scott has described 
in his " Fortunes of Nigel," under the title of the Bully of Alsatia, 
the bravo captain Peppercole. In an old tract, entitled, '* London 
and the Country carbonadoed," it is said, *' This aile is much 
frequented at noon with a company of Hungarians, not walking so 
much for recreation as need, and if any of these meete with a 
yonker, that hath his pockets well lined with silver, they will 
relate to him the meaning of Tycho Brahe, or the North Star, 
and never leave fiatteriug him in his own words, and stick as close 
1o him as a bur upon a traveller's cloak, and never leave till he and 
they have saluted the Green Dragon, or the Swan behind the aham- 
blea, where I leave them." 

In addition to the levy on " bnrden, beast, and basket," was an 
exaction from all gallants entering the cathedral booted and spurred, 
called "spur money." This was demanded by the choristers of 
the spur-faeel'd dandies of the lime, and so peremptorily, that 
imprisonment for the night in the choir was threatened to those who 
resisted the application. Ben Jonson, in his " Alchymist," makes 
Subtle advise Abel Drugger, when he opens his shop, to place a 
loadstone 'neatk the threshold, to draw in all the gallants that wear 
spurs." This exaction of spur money, caused the following 
|iresentment in 1598. " We thinke it a very necessarie thinge, that 
%verie qiioHster ehoulde bringewith him to church a testament in 
English, and turne fo everie chapter as it is daily read, or some 
other good and godlye prayer bouke, rather than spende theyr ^me 
intalke, and huntin atta spurr-money, whereon they set theyr whole 
'mindes, and do often abuse divers if they do not bestow somewhat 
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«p«n them." A aiinilBr cuttom prevailt at the pretent dsy at Lichr 
field, and ot}>er cathedrals. 

Amidst the many profanationB of the metropolitan church, it will 
cause DO wonder when we state, that gambling was added to other 
abuses. In 151)9, the first lottery ever known in this cnuutry was 
drawn at the nest door of St. Paul's; and another was drawn, (the 
prize consisting of rich armour] in 1S86. 

Perhaps a more complete illustration at Defoe's lines is not to 
be met with, than in the perpetual and excessive desecration of thii 
holy pile :— 

" Wherever God erecti b houie of prayer. 
The devil bIwbjs bx a cbapd Iberc." 

"The house of prayer," becoiae iqileed 'f a ikn of tbieires." 
Bishop Co rbett,' although a mui " of infinite jest," 'f wbpsie eye 
J:>egBt occasion for his wit," and whose whole fraipe seemed made 
up of comicalities, yet could not help a strain of serious lament at 
seeing this reverend (but not revered] pile, the resort of the i^famouf 
And the rendezvous of frivolity. 

" When I pus bf ttaul's, and t»ivel la tlie w«lk 
VbeMalloui Biitisb ijnnect swearwd talk. 
Old fat^iy ruffians, banlctupts, ioothnyeii. 
And foutti, wbaEecozeD°sei« old as theirs,— 
I And then behold the body of my Lord 

Trod under foot by vice, which be abborr'd,— 
It woundeth me." 

• This woithy man, bishop of Norwich in 1632, wnsa man of learning and 
^ent, added to a most Mlatioui disposition. After he was made D.S. f« 
are told that he Bung btdlsds at the high cross at Abingdon. He used toshqt 
himself up in his weU-ttored oellar, with his jolly chaplain Di. j-iishij^lgn, 
aa^ takjjig^ off bis goTP, say, " there goes the doctor," and then doffing his 
episcopal hood, " there goes the bishop i" after which he revelled in the charais 
oftbe pagan deity Bacchus. Riding out one day with a Dr. Stubbing, a very 
fat moB, and the coach being overturned, the bishop, in giving an account of 
theaccident, said, that <Dt.S. was up to bis elbows la mud, and he was up to 
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Many of the chauntry chapels were employed for the ' vilest 
uses',— receptacles for lumber, old stone work, scaffold poles, 
ladders, &c. The Jesus chapel was used us a glazier's shop, St. Catha- 
rine's as a school room. A carpenter used one portion of the vaults, 
another p>rtion was employed for storing wine; a part of the 
cloister let tu the proverbially noisy trunk maker. Houses were 
built against the cathedral, and cellaring and foundations cut 
in the very substructure of the church. "In one house," says 
Mr. Malcolo), " the owner baked his bread and pies in an oven 
excavated within a buttress." From another house was a passage 
formed by a window, which led to a wiirthouee in the steeple, and 
a third partly formed by St. Pnul's was used as a playhouse. 
Decency forbids us to state the further abuse; suffice it to say, thai 
'abominations could no furtlier go.' Let us respect those times 
that have reformed it altogether. 

But although the profuaatiun and defilement was past descrip- 
tion, yet it was left to the fuiiatic z&al of reformers to injure the 
magnificence of the building. When opinions change suddenly, 
they are generally followed up with an eagerness which desires to 
destroy every momento of former error, and men call * that noble 
that was now their hate; (/lat vile, that was their garland.' In 
the days of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, proscription wus extended 
to all sorts of ornaments in churches, and amongst others, to several 
beautifuland costly " portraitures in brass," which were rent from 
thewalls, and sold to coppersmiths and other artificers in metal : 
nor was the work of spoliation arrested, till in the second and 
fourteenth years of the reign of Elizabeth, when proclamations for 
that purpose were issued. Sut it wa> left for tlie Puritans, in tli^ 
hypocritical times of theCommonwealth,lo finish the exterminating 
work, and remove the idols which ' stauk in the nose of piety.' 
Sotne scaffolding, which had been erci^led at a great exiiense for 
repairs, was assigned by parliament for paying the arrears of 

hU elbows la Stubbiui. It must have been a crying abuse that could move 
iuch a humonriM to be tenons. He died lfl35, and an edition' of bit) pbems 
was published in ISOl, witit a sketch' of his Ufe from ttle pen of the 
eelebiated Mr. Octaviua Gilchrist, of Stamrord, 
3 F 
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the army, and the party tu remove it hub headed hj tome auch 
feoatical spoliator as Praise-God Barebone, or his brother, who was 
actually christened ' If-Jesus-Christ-ftad'Hot-come-mto-the-viorld- 
thov-hadst-been -dtatmed.' 

Theae pious worthies net theinselvea 

.. "^aiDit all idolicinf; 

The Croo, in aliop booki and baplizlaK," 

as the abomination orabominationB. 

In taking away the allotted woodwork, the whole roof of the 
south cross fell (or was desigoedly tliruBt) down : the body of the 
church was converted into saw-pits, which were dug in several 
places, for sawing the timber; and the west part of the cathedral 
was converted into a trooper's honte stable. " To such vile uses 
did it come at last." However, the license of the soldiery were a 
little restrained by the following proclamatiou, issued Hay S7, 
1651. ^ 

" Forasmuch as the inhabitants of St. Paul's church-yard are 
much disturbed by the souldiers, and others calling, out to passen- 
gers, and examining them, [though they go civilly and peaceably 
along) and by playing at nine-pins at unseasonable hours ; these 
are to command all souldiers, and others whom it may concern, 
that hereafter there hliati be no examining and catling out to 
persons that go peaceably an their way, unless they do approach 
the guards ; and likewise to forbear playing at nine-pins and other 
sports, from the houre of nine of the clocke in the evening, until 
six in the morning, that so persons that are weak and indisposed 
(o rest may not be disturbed." 

Tbechurch-yardof St, Paul, in which some of the best ordina- 
ries were once kept, presented about the middle of th& 17tb 
century an appearance very different to that which it now exhibits. 
The cathedral itself was seated in a green burial ground, decorated 
with trees, and was surrounded by a atone wall, which in the 
parliameirtary times was watched by a military guard- 
Above the wall, which was thus protected, arose 
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THE OLD OATHEDRAI, CHUBCH OF BT. PAUL. 



Its general fonn resembling th« more ancient catliedraU of 
England, but blended with many features of Roman architecture, 
in the additional alterations made by Inigo Jones. In the centre 
of the building was a massive Bqnare tower, supported by flying 
buttresses, and lighted by very long lancet windows, with vacant 
arches pierced above them. To the east stretched away the long 
choir, with its windows and pinnacles of rich Gothic ; whilst the 
western part of the chnrcb, together with the great north and south 
entrance, were of a motley character. 

The present portico resembles that which decorated the westerd 
doorof ancient Paul's, excepting that the latter was adorned with 
the effigies of James and Charles I. and had a flat top with 
balustrades, which in the riotous days of the civil wars, were filled 
withmilliners'and temptresses' shope, built ill wooden loftt over the 
rich Corinthian columns, and to which staircases were carried up, 
in utter defiance of all beauty, propriety, or reverence for the sacred 
nature of the building. On the right of the western entrance, arose 
a small chapel and tower dedicated to St. Gregory, and bejond, 
joining to the south door, appeared the outer walUof the beautiful 
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cloisttr, with the gorgeous octagonal chapter honw rising above 

The houKB of such persons as dwelt at the period we are now 
describing, out of St. Paul's yard, were in many instances built 
against the stoue walls of the churt-h itself, nliiUt their closets were 
cut into the cemeteries of the deud, and their fires kindled against 
thecarved pillars of the edilice. These evils were not remedied 
until the cathedral was repaired alter the Restoration, but many 
changes bad already tukeu place about tbe secied dome, snch as 
the destruction of its beautiful preaching croas, the changing uf the 
whole west end into a horse quarter; Sllingitwith parliamentary 
troopers, ^ud permitting tlie Purituns of the day to walk about 
covered, smoking, and talking in the chur, even «t the very hour 
of divine service. 

The aisle which coa«titute<t the nave of old Paul% denominated 
Paul's WaHis, formed, from nuie till half past eleven, the empo- 
rium of folly, fashion, intrigue, business, and every thing but 
devotion, 

, It presented a vista of 3^ feet long, divided into three aisles 
partly by clustered columns of stone, (of Norman architecture] 
supporting lofty semicircuiar arches, whilst the roof was joiuted 
in pointed ones, throughout the whole building. Between the two 
S. E. pillars, supporlingthe nave, stood the rich altar tomb of sir 
J. Beauchamp, (before alluded to, as erroneously supposed to bave 
been that of Humphrey^ the duke of Gloucester,) gifted with tbe 
jpritrilege of sanctuary. 

Theeiiigy was garbed in hood and shirt of mail, with splendid 
tabard and other glittering decorations, the hands nnited in the 
act of devotion, and tlie feet resting on the back of a lion. 
' At the east end of the nave 'several steps led up to a very righ 
gothic screen ornamented with pinnacles, niches, and statue^ 
which divided it from the chancel, whilst; above it might be seen 
the king succession of lessening arclies stretching down the cKoir, 
tind terminating with, that beautiful marigold painted window 
vhich lighted up the Lady chapel aod the eastern extremity of the 
building. In various parts of the side aisles were ttie monuments 
of sir Philip Sidney, chancellor Hutton, and. others who were 
honourable men in their generations, and a huge block ofwains- 
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ctK was placed agsiust one of the piDan, called the " serrin^ man's 
log," for attendants naiting for their masters who nue lounging in 
Paul's Walks. 

The cathedral was injured by lightning on tlie 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1444, and considerable damage done to the steeple, which 
was principally of lead and timber. It was repaired in 1463, 
-and H large nne, in the form of an eagle, pnt irp, which being 
taken down to be repaired, itwas found to be of copper, gilt all 
over, and the length, from the tail tothe bill, being *fonr foote, and 
the breadth, over the wii^, three foote and a halfe ; it weighed 
forty pounds : the croxse, from the bole to the eagle (or cock], was 
fifteen foote, and six inches of aside ; ^e length thereof over- 
thwart was five foote ten inches, and the compssse of tfre bole wen 
nine foote and one inch. The inner body of this crome was oalce, 
the next cover was lead, and the ottterraost was of copper red 
varnished. The bole and eagle, or cock, were of copper, and gilt 
also. The height of this steeple was five hundred and twenty 
(bote, whereof of atone- work was two hundred and sixty foote, and 
the spire was likewise ttto hundred and sixty foote.' On the- 14th 
of June, 1S6I, the apire was again fired hy Mghtnlog, beginning 
abont three yards from the top, and in the space of ftur hoars the 
whole was connnnefl, together with the roof of the church, iScC. 
Queen Eli eufoeth gave orders for its immediste reparation; and, 
as an example worthy of being well followed, gave, from the- privy 
parse, one thonsand marks in gold, and from the royal forests one 
tbeumnd loads of timber. The citizens of London, net«r baiek- 
ward in siding a grted cause, snbscribed £9247:ld:3j. T^e 
clergy of the province of Canterbury eonaibnted j£ll,4fil : 13 :3. 
which sums Bugmonted by the donations of the bishop ef Landon 
and the dean, together, with the two lord chief justices, amounted 
to £6,709 : 13 : 4j. These supplies enabled the chaplain to re- 
pair the roof effectuaily in 1566: but the re-erection of the steeple 
was not atttmpted till 1600,^ whicb, from sanous ctrcumstances, 
wsas rendered abortive ; but, m iS&l, a aew comiaisHOa was issnecl 
for the repair of the diiirch and sbeephf, towards which large «on- 
tributioos were made. Iiitgo Jones iiiegaB the work, and the bouKS 
nmr Ike catheditai were compouaded for asd pulled d^Wn. B*t 
although the spire was not rebuilt, it was alluded to by authors' of 
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the time, in Ben Jonson's " Devil'a an Aw," pcTformed hi 1660— 
Iniqaity says, 

" 1 will feldi Ibee a leap 
From tbe lop o[ Paol'i Bteeple, (a the ilaodard iu Cheip." 

Bat this is in reference to the tody tdwer, which was not burnt, 
and beiog 260 feet high, was at lofty as most steeples. The re- 
pairs of the cathedral were not adequate to what it required, and 
in fifty years we lind that it was decaj-iog. In l608 itwas estimated 
that £23,536 would be requisite for tbe restoration of tbe cathedral, 
but nothing was done towards raising such a sum. It is said that 
at the earnest solicitation of a gentleman named Farley, king James 
ccmsented to attend a sermon at St> Paul's in aid of a subscription 
for the reparation of the church. The king went in procession on 
SDth Miircli, 1620, and heard a sermon preached from the cross, 
by Dr. King, then bishop of London. He afterwards dined with 
the bishop, and it was resolved to issue a commissiou for collecting 
the requisite funds. 

The Society of Antiquarians have a curious old painting on pannel 
descriptive of this visit of the king. In one compartment the 
cathedral is represented without a spire, with rooks flying over it; 
in a gallery erected against the outer south wall of the nave, are the 
king, queen, and prince Cbartea ; in another, to the left of tbe 
royal family, sit a group of bishops, lords, ladies, &c., and in n 
third gallery are seen the lord tnayor, aldermen, and the city 
officers. Tha bouses which have been raised against the walla aie 
exhibited with smoking chimnies, and a label near them makes 
St. Paul's thus complain to the king of the degradation : 

' Viewe, o kinp, bov my wall creepen 
Have mwle me work far chimney ■weepers.' 

The eyes of the illustrioas assemblage in the galleries are turned 
to St Paul's Cross, where the bishop, amidst a crowd of inferior 
citizens, is exhorriog his hearers to arise and have mercy upon 
Zion. In another compartment of the painting, the artist has 
depicted tbe improvements on the cathedral, which the appeal was 
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expected to produce ; the houses and the amoky chinmiei removed, 
the walls renovated, &C.* 

Large sums nere collected under the comniissioii, and materials 
for building provided, but the nork was not begun during the 
British Solomon's reign. The subscriptions were otherwise 
applied'. The duke of Buckingham horroioed some of the stone 
work for his water-gate at York House. In the next rei^n bishop 
Laud vigorously supported a subscription for the purpose, which 
was made to the amount of £101,330. 4s. Bd. and laigo Jones, in 
1636, commenced the much needed work; In the course of nine 
years the exterior of the cathedral was cased with stone, a 
splendid Corinthian portico erected at the western or principal 
entrance, and the whole building roofed. Preparations were made 
for adding the spire, when the breaking out of the civil wars led 
to the destruction of this as well as other ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments. The revenues of the dean and chapter were seized, 
the stalls in the choir removed, the marble pavement torn up, 
monuments defaced, shrines demolished, graves opened and turned 
into sawpits, and various parts of the building converted into 
horse-quarters. And thus the ediSce, mutilated and desecrated, 
remained till the restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 

Repairs were then commeuced under the direction of sir John 
Denham, but before any material reparation could be effected, the 
devastating fire of London burst out, and in its progress left the 
cathedral a heap of ruins. Dryden thus alludes to it in his 
"Annus Mirabilis," (the year 1666.) 

" The daring flamcB pitcp'cl in, and law Iroltl fw 
Titt Kwful bcButiei of the ucrcd qaire, 
Bui iJDce it was profan'd by civil war, 
Heav'n Ibought it fit to have it purg'd by Gre." 

"1 was infinitely concerned," says Mr. Evelyn, in his descrip- 
tion of the fire, " to finde that goodly church St, Paule's, now a 
sad mine, and that beautiful portico, (for structure compuruble to 
any in £urope, as not long before repaired by the king,] now rent 
in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, but aotbing remaining 

. • Percy. Hiat, 
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entire but the inscriptioD ia the architecture, shewing by whom it 
w(w built, nhich had not one letter of it defaced. It was ustoaish- 
ing to see what inimense atones the heat had in a manner calcined, 
BO that all the ornaments, columus, frieees, and projectures of 
massie Portland stone, flew off, even to je very roofe, where • 
sheet of lead, eoveriag a great space, was totally melted. It is 
also observable, that the lead over ye altar at the east end was 
iKitouched, and ainODg the divers mouumeDts, the body of one 
bishop remained entire. Thus lay iu ashee that most venerable 
church, one of the naost ancient pieces of early piety in the 
Christian world." 

Dugdale says, that the body here alluded to, was that of 
bishop Braybrooke, which, although it had been inhumed two 
hundred and sixty years, was "so dried up, the flesh, sinews, and 
skin cleaving fast to the bones, that being set upon the feet, it 
stood as still as a plank, the akin being tough like leather, and 
not at all inclined to putrefaction,', which some attributed to the 
sanetiiy ^ the person offering much Money." 

It will be neressary, to render our account of old St. Paul's 
complete,^ that some of the principal personages buried there 
should be mentioned ; we shall give them numbered as they 
were placed : 

1. Erkenwald, bishop of London, a great benefactor to this 
church [whose high altar and shrine are renowned for magnificence 
and curioun workmanship] anno 700. 

2. Seba, king of the East Saxboa. "i ^ 

3. Ethelred, king of the West Saxons. ^ 

These monuments were in th« north aisle, beneath two pointed 
arches in the wall, each mfcophagus resting on four dwarf columns, 
and a tablet above,, with a black letter latin inscription. 

4. William the Norman, bishop of London, a man Famous for 
wisdom' and holiness, preferred by Edward the Cnnfessor to be 
^jiabop of h&ndfiu, and not long after, fur his prndeace and fidelity, 
admitted to be of the council of Williuu the conqueror, of whom 
be obtained great prlvilt^i for this city. He continued bishop 
twenty years, and died anno Cbriaii 1070. 

5. Robert Niger, bishop of London, oh. Oct 1341. 

6. Thomas de Eure, LL.D. dean of St. Paul's. 
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5. "OMJohu of€(nint,t!Hie-lMiiMMirerfLttnca>Ur,''b)Kj»otliav 
ftther, and uncle c^kin^. He died io 1399ia<xi hadKim^tii&ceDt 
tomb erected over him and his two wives, B4mnch and Conataotta* 
He, and his first wife, la; Tecunbent beneath « rich cooofy of 
tabernacle work ; his crest up«a his abaeef or cap of state ; hia 
shield and his mighty spear were t««pcaded aa trophies on faia 
monument. This was amongst the tombs destroyed by tlie 
fanatical soldiery .of the 17th centnry. 

6> Sir Simon Burley. His effigy was in armour, beneath a 
<3athic anJ). ob. liOQ. 

.Sl Sir John Poultenq^, Aiur tiioes loriL^i^fQipr of Lftvflfw 1^ 
1343. 

10. Sir John 6e Ctwihwfil), .s^iF tinei nMjw- 9^ IpiS. 

14, BUiop n«spR^^ 1948. 

ya. Mio<CiMm]i,Wwp, 1379- 

a3. Adam d< Blsrk, mayor, 

14. DiLcheM of Bsdfprd, faster .to PbiJip pf 3urg|[ijady, o^.J^jS^ 

15. William, earl of Pembroke A^- l^^Bd- :yDder Awh^ ')iiy 
^ effigies of tliis earl, and his .v)fe Ado^> |i*l«r to Cutljarine.I^rr, 
wifeofHesKy VIU. 4ttbe head is thei,r O^ngbter Ahd^ .U4y 
Talbor, and at Lheir t«<4 there lie Haory wrl of Pfml>ro)te( fwi 
Sir Edward Herbert, ancestor .of itlie farlp of Fowi^ .T))^ )m 
three were represented on their kjHSS- 

16. A. NowiU, dean ofSt. Paul's. 

17. The great and good Sir Francis Wlrfvu^h^m. pi. 1.5110. 
The merits of this distinguished person are itwtifiefi by ^e unani- 
mous consent of the nation, which his talents ^iitd to rul^ ^nd lead 
to .fame .and honour. After 9 )ife fip^ot J9 th? ^cvj.ce of ilfieea 
Elizabeth, he died 80 poor, jhat l)i» iv>^* W^x^pftlU^ to depqait 
bis remains by stealth into the grave, (' .wh^re gDodpets and he 
<fiJD np Mie ]iMn^menl'], Ije^t they should b.e anc4ted for.^f^t. 
Mr. .Peaaa«t B«y», — ".By ncjctd^nt km left in an o)d hf>p\i. of 
)9geiMhi which I j^kurcha^i an «nci^ut .n^anuscript lilt (^ i.tpi^s- 
4n4nin JIk r^gn .of Eli»ibeth,. consigned by tJie writer totbepaip^ 
■pf )»el]/4)r.their2eal8giiinst theL-^tholics, TJie ist f^e^(er,fiif 
^firfi, 4ecd.>l£S6. 2nd. Va^^giom, (Ae secretarif, altfi infirf 
tmljhmit- ^o wonder, mve he could contrive tpgiet th^ Hfipe'a 
pocket picked, when his holiness was aeleep, of the keyi of ■ 

3 B 
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CTbinet, by which he made himielf master of an original letter of 
the tint importance, which proved the saving of our i&land from 
the machinations of its enemies." 

He aim, by his policy, efifected tlie dishonouring of tlie liillsof 
the Spanish government, which delayed tlie outfit of tlie Spanish 
■rmada, and led to its eventual destruction. 

" Do judicF, Briloni, to bii (potlcai miod, 
Who conquwed aalioni, left no vnlib behiod.*' 

18. Sir John Wolley, secretary of the council, and Laljn aecr^ 
fary to queen £lizabeth, also chancellor of the order of the Garter. 
ob. 1S95. 

Id. Denn <;olet, founder of St. Paul's school. 

eO. Sir W. Coliain, aldennanand sheriff of London, oh. 1286. ' 

SI. Sii'Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great seal. ob. 1579- 
The elKgies of his two wives in i^wns and shirt rufis lay on the- 
4omb,- and on a slab over tliein was Sir Nicbolas in full armour 
Dotwithstaiiding'he was a ^wnsman, 

- 3?. Sir Christopher Hotton. He was for his merit, (some say 
in dancing] promoted by queen Elizabeth to be one of her bond o 
IwDsioners, captnin of her guards, vice chamberlain and prii 
eouncellor, and finally lord chancellor of England. 

33. Sir Thomas Heneage, 1594. 

34. Bishop Elmer. 
S6. Bishop Hitchen. 
26. Bishop Narborow. 

■ 27. Dean Brewer. 

48. Bishop Brajbrooke, lord chancellor, whose body was found 
preserved after the great lire. ob. 1406. 

29. Bishop Stokealey. 

- 30. Bishop King, who had (according to the direcdcmsof bis 
will] only a plain marble alab over him, intcnlped Raurgam, 

31, Henrie de Lncie, earl of Lincoln, an eminent comtnaader 
under Edward I, particularly in the Welsh ware, was buried in 
that part of the church ofhis own building called the new work or 
Lady chapel. He died in his sivtieth year, at his town residence, 
called Lincoln's Inn. The figure of the knight was covered with 
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« short g;own, beijfath which was a suit of mail. His legs. Wen 
crossed, in token that he had visited the Holy Land, or made ao 
expiatory vow to that effect. 

32. VulentineCurey.bishoporExeter, 1626. 

33. Doctor Donne, dean, ob. Jb31. This wit of his time nm 
represented standingp in a niche, wrapped in '■ the cerements of the 
dead," — a shroud; with his feet in a vose. Not long- before hit 
death, he dressed himself in that funereal garb, placed his feet in 
an um, fixed on- a board exactly of his own height, and shutting 
his eyes, like a departed person, was drawn in that attitude by a 
skilful painter. This gloomy piece he kept in hia room till the 
day of his death, after which it served as a pattern for his tomb, 
and is still preserved in the crj-pts beneath the cathedral. 

34. Sir John Beauchamp, whose tomb waa mistaken ior that 
of the good Humphrey dukeofGloocester. ob. 1358. 

35. Murgaret, countess of Shrewsbury, wife of the great Talbot; 
earl of Shrewsbury. 

36. Sir Alan Boxfaull, constable of the Tower of Loudon, &c. . 
' 37. John Neril lord Latimer, whose widow, Catharine Parr, was 

last wife to Henry VIIL 06. 1542. 

38. Dr. Lynacre, the famous physician of Henry VIIL 06.1524. 

39. Sir Edward Stanhope, LL.D. vicar general, and cbaa- 
cellor to the bishop of London. , 

40. Thomas Kemp, bishop of tAndoo for forty years, oft 1489. 
This tomb was a fair specimen of the architecture of the period, 
(Edward IV.) The three arches in the screen had buttresses, with 
pinnacles, foliage, and trefoils. Above were cherubtms, coats of 
arms, and heraldic devices, with an elaborately decorated cornice. 
Tieatly carved circular tMunels ornamented the lower parL At the 
cast end was a small tabernacle with florid work, and small statues. 
The bishop lay recumbent beneath, in his ecclesiastical vestments 
and insignia. 

41. Bishop Vaoghan, ob. 1607. 
- 42. Bishop FitaJames, 06. 1621. 

43. William Lilly, the grammarian, author of the celebrate^ 
Latin grammar, and first high master of St. Paul's school, 06. 1522, 

44. Bishop Ravis, ob. 1607. 

45. Sir William Dethick, garter king at arms, ob. 1612. 
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46. &> Anthdnj Vandjvke, the celebrUed plater, bightjr 
fstrouaed by king Charln I. aad hitf court. According U/ 
Walpole, his pricei were jf40. for a balF porti^it, and £tQ. for a 
whot« length, but U deem* he MnietiBtM paidMd for tbe royal 
ftmily M tow as tSS. a portrait. He lived in apkcdid Kfie, and 
Vibetallf pattoaiEed hit brathera of the bruah. Hifl works in 
Ehgtaod are prindpally portiaita, funl are grtatly esteemed for 
el^nce of draining and (tolonrirtg, ^d thC&ae eXprewioa which be 
infiiMd idlo tbe featlim of Us likfineaaea. He died at the earlj 
age of 4S, mm 1641. 

47. Tb»Bgh Idstr not Ifeaat ia oure«tjliiation,.waB*thece1ebrated 
•ir PMlip Sydney, " the chtight sf the age^ the niost hemic and 
virtuous character nf hn tlaaej who- had no nort than a board, with 
4 mbst *retched insoriptite ilf eigKt vervea, to record a fanw wluch 
nothing can iiyur4. Hli remain* itere broughf here. January 16, 
ISSlS, With the utmoit magnificeace. There was a general mourn- 
ing for him, and it was accounted indecent, for maay monthst for 
any geotkhian tii apprar at ctnirti Or iu tbe city, ia gay apparel" ■ . 

We btibjoin tht Imta .ffbid> Mr. FEnDaut hM thus con> 
temptuouvly ipoken of. : 

« Eaglaixf, N<tber]Bnd, tbe hiaTcni and Iht aili. 
The (oldieni, and tbe wbrl'd, bsje made sface piiU 
Of tbe mble Sidney ; for none -«ill Vil^pitk 
lUt a inUH ttcHpb 4r'M«i4> Mt ^idM; (nrUkk 
BM IMr IMtli £^luid, tai ibe it bnd, 
HetlitrlaM hit blood in Iwr dtftuca At4. 
Tb« be»TtDt luTe bii uale, tbe arli have bii hinc j 
All louiditn the griefe; tbe wottd fail good oaAe. 

ll^ aUci^hiC tr&tliedi'a) ttbnid linVe ptuMA iM!A AbllflAttt tand a«t 
a ttace 6f its grandtint or eVen John i^ould haVe tfeltii )«fli ua b«t 
indeduiftly, but that Mr Witltum Dug^hle, g«t1br kiHg at BiWa^ 
and a celebrated antiquary, aided by Hollar the artlM, hiw pve^ 
•erved in his work, " The History of $t. Paal%" fcAthtttic redorda 
of the church, and plans and diiwln^ of its sthidtiWe aD4 d*o- 
Mtiotie. The'cK'Arch Mk, A ^eWdifa g to the tUsthm of CbtFieditls, 
htdtt hl.UJerbh& of ii ^£in'tMt^ 'Mid MitftlMM 4f llM tWtVt wtira 
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■bA Ktiitfa aiik«r with tve iquare towen at Uie weit EFout* Uut on 
the MHitbero Hde being the •tee^le af 9t. Greg;ory'B cboicfa. This 
tower wBt called " The Lollvd» Tower," >■ bung tb« place at 
CDnfinemeBt for tbe followers of Wkkliffe, and other iU«cr«liton of 
the BupentitioM B>d abaurdttiea of Robuui catholiiniiB, 

*< With mn; a fool ud midoiglit murder feiL'' 

111 iai4, Richard Hunn, a roerchnnt-taylor, in consequence of 
H dispute respecting the bnrial of a child, was seized on accouut 
ofheresy; the confirmationof which was, that one of Wickliffe's 
books were found in his house. Bishop Fitzjames committed him 
on this slender accusation ; he vaa afterwards found hanging in 
IjOllard's Tower, and immediutety accnsed of suicide. The 
CoroAer) hftwevfif, dpon the investigation of the business, discovered 
that the podr man's neck had been broken by means of an iron 
chain, and that Dr. Horsey the bishop's chancellor, the sumner, 
and the bell ringer, were concerned in this murder. The bishop, 
by his protection of these associates, evinced his own concern in the 
death of Hunn ; but Henry VIH., though he pardoned the 
master, fined the delinquento to the amount offlSOO. which 
was distributed among the deceased's children; but Fitejames 
determined that bo merCy should be shown to Hunn's carcase, he 
and several prelates agreed thut he bud been an obstinate heretic, 
Md therefore it was solemnly adjudged that his dead body should 
be burnt, which fras esecoted in Smithfield sixteen 'days after his 

There vma ctoister on the south side of the nave, in the centre of 
(be area of which was an octangular chapter house. Above the' 
ctloir at thehltCT«eVtion iir the nave and transcepts rose a square 
tower. By the engravings of Hollar we find that the appearance 
of the extericn- Was faandsomeand imposing. St. Gregory's church 
bad mullioned windows, and a turreted tower, whence arose a short 
spire and vaae. There was gnat mixture in the style of the 
architectore. Tutting in couuqaencv of alterations, repairs, [and 
additions, frotn the trmeof the Normans, with the pilaster-carved 
buttresses, ti> tbe enrly part of the seventeenth centary, and to the 
ptrittl when Inigo JdneB begdn bis improTemeot^ which, ^wenrel&-' 
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g«tit ID themselves, were certBialf not in characUr with the otbdf 
partRoF the building ; the admixtun of the early Gothic having bat 
little congraity with the Italian Btvie, which Jones bad made his 
more particular study, and was fond of introdncing id all his build- 
ingi). It wa» putting a sleeve of veirettoacoat of Inroad cloth. The 
portico which he erected at the western frontof St Paul's coasisted 
of fourteen columns, and foar pilasters of the Corinthian order, 
supporting an architrave, surmounted by a balustrade, on which 
were the statues before* mentioned. Eight columns were in front of 
the portico, and the rest at the sides. It was remarkably beau- 
tiful, with its circular windows and obelisks ut the angles, as a 
specimen of the Italian style, and detached from the main 
building, but detracted from the whole pile as an adjunct to it. 
The south side of the cathedral was entirely modernized, the 
buttresses converted into pilasters, the maliloned and tracery- 
worked windows metamorphosed to Venetian, with arched (in lieu 
of pointed) windows, having a cherub's head as the key-stone. 
Alteration rather than improvement pervaded, and tlie lire of 
X^ndon in )666 at least enabled us to have an uniform and con- 
gruous metropolitan church. The choir was, however, left more 
akin to its original form than any other part. The painted mul- 
Jioned windows, the pinnacled buttresses, flying arches, and the, 
Isnced-headed windows of the tower, were left unaltered. The 
north side of the nave was modernized, but the east end was left ia 
the same style in which it had beeu repaired in the l6th century. 
The lower windows lighted the crypt, and those above were similar 
to the windows in the south transcept of Westminster abbey, and 
above was a large circle, elabonitely chiselled, and decorated with 
tracery work. The whole was in a beautiful style, and in a highly 
oroameoted state. 

The interior was grandly superb and magnificent, and a view 
was commanded, uninterruptedly, of the grand roof from east to 
west. The nave was three stories high. The first was a lofty 
arcade of eleven arches supported on high pillars. The next 
story was an arcade similar to that below, but lower, with semi- 
circular arches, on clustered pillars, part of which supported the 
roofing. The third story was of the Gothic style, with vanltingk, 
supported by intersecting arches ia the style of the fonrteeuth 
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century. 'Ilie'&rcbei were in the chute sod noble style of 
Norman architecture, probably of the latter part of the eleventh 
century. The viei* was grand, extending 700 feet, and termi- 
nated by the splendid eastern windovr. The screen was alio built 
about 1086; a finished specimen of the pointed style. The choir, 
like the eastern end, was similar to that of Westminster abbey. The 
stalls were of a much later period, probably about the seventeenth 
.ceotary. The , '* New Work," or " Lady Chapel," bnilt by 
Henry de Lacie, was behind the altar screen. To enter more 
minutely into details would be useless, and those of our readers 
who may desire further miniitlce, we beg to refer to Hollar's 
engravings, which are complete in illustration and detail. 

On the north side, towards the east end of the cathedral yardy 
stood the far.famed pulpit called St. Paul's Cross, It appears to 
have been of hexagonal form, made of wood, raised upon steps of 
stone, with a canopy covered with lead, and surmounted by a large 
cross. Of ttie period of its erection, we have no record, Stowe says 
' the very antiquity of this cross is to me unknowne.* 

When Angnstine and nthers had partially eatablished Chris- 
tianity in this island,, he was unwilling, by any hasty removal of the 
idols or places of worship of the people, to offend their prejudices, 
or seem to force the alteration of religion which he hoped to efifect. 
Tlw Druidii'ul stones hemarked only with a cross, as an emblem of 
the true faith, and the cross thus becoming a distinct erection, was 
(although perverted to other purposes] used as an instrumait of 
religion for many ages. They were placed generally in the most 
public situations, such as cross roads, and market places, in which 
latter tve have now in many towns in this kingdom the remains 
of theantient crosses, although converted toa place of business, or 
preserved as vestiges of " the days that are over." Their origiual 
intent was to remind the frequenters of the market of fiiith in all 
their dealings : sometimes as memorials, as in the instance of those 
erected by Edward I. on the spots where the body of his queen 
Eleanor rested on the way to its place of sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey, the last of which was Charing Cross, corruptly so called 
from ChSre Reine Cross; sometimes as a memento of a great 
event or battle, ond also as a land mark, so that no man would 
remove it, lest he should incur the scriptural denunciation. In the 
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rtreeta, ti vma were e re^ rf , «4kk leraoM ^bmild be prcmfbed, 

hrm pnmyalgated, royal edicts proclaimed, -ainnen aDBthematizedor 
excommunicated; for recsntatioiis, or okitDg the ends of ambition, 
See. The corpse coDveTcd to bnria), retted here, w^iilst a prajer wss 
breathed for the departed sonl, and here mendicant! aasembled to 
iropltrre alma ID Chriel's name. In Italy, they are erevted entbe 
•pot where amnrder has been committed, tmd the first mention we 
faHreofcrouesin churchwards, is'by Inguipbus, abbot of -Croy- 
land, who Btates, that when the Danes ravaged this kingdom in 
«70, and cruelly bntchered the monlcB at Peterborough, Godric, 
the abbot, erected a crees of stone hi the place of then aepuUure, to 
remind the passers-by to pniy fbr the soals of diose interred there. 
■They were erected over the ftmntains placed in thehighway, «s sir 
Walter Scott has illostrated, in his poem of Marmion : 

" Drinfci vcaiy tnvmUa-, drink ; tai ,fi*jf 
For the kind aoul orSjbil Gnj, 
Vfbo built thi* cmt and well." 

- The firet mention of St. Paul's Cross k in 1259, when *' king 
'Henry HI. commnnded a general assemblage to be made at this 
ooise, where he in proper person commanded the maior, that on 
ihe next day folhiwing, he eliould cause to be ^worne before the 
aldermen, every stripling of 12 years of age or upwards, to be true 
tothe king and his heires, kings ofEngland.' And here also, in the 
aameyear was the Jblkmoie, (now called Common 'Hall) aisembled 
liythetollingOfBgreatbell, hung in the belfry of Ht. Paul's. 

In this cross, the most eminent divines used to preach every 
'Sunday in the forenoon. ""To this place the court, mayor, and 
aldermen, and principal citizens, used to resort. The greatest part 
of the congregation sat in the open air ; the king and his train had 
covered galleries ; and the better sort of people (to judge from the 
old prints) were also protected from the injury of the weather, but 
the fur greater part stood exposed in the open air: for which reason 
the preacher went, in very bad weather, tu a place called the 
Shrouds ; a covered space on the side of the church, to protect the 
congregation in inclement seasons. "Considerable contributions 
were raised among the nobility and dtizens, to support sndi 
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preuclien w were (as wtfs <^^ the caw) caTlcd fa) town from dlhA 
of the univerBitiea. In particular, the loEd-mayor and aldermen 
ordtred, that every preacher wImi came from a distance, BfaouM be 
freely accomoioduted during five days, with sw^et and convenient 
lodgings, fire, candle, and uU Decegsaries. And notice wa^ given 
by ihe bishop of London to the pneocber appointed by bim, of the 
place he was to repair to." 

It nas certainly, at fint, a common cross, and coeval with the 
church, but when first covered, and mnde a pulpit-cross, cannot be 
ascertained, probably during; some repairs in the church, which 
putting a temporary »top to the cathedral service, the lueof tlw 
cross for that pwpote suggested itself, and that which at first was 
ttccidentul and unpremeditated, grew into habit and became a 
custom. 

Mkhael de Nortbburgh, bishop of London, left by his will 100 
marlcs, to be lent in tmall sums to laymen giving sufficient 
plcdjj^, and directed, that if at the end of the year payment weie 
not made of the sum borrowed, then that " the preacher at Paul's 
cross should declare that the ple^e, within fourteen diifs, would 
be sold, if the borrower did not forthwith redeem it." 

The pulpit cross was destroyed by earthquake in 1362, and 
rt-built by bishop Kemp in 1149, and so reqiained until it* dono- 
lition. Respecting the situation of the cross in .the church-yard 
as a preaching place, bishop Latimer says, inooeofhis discouraes, 
"The citizens of Naim had their burial-place without the ci^, 
which DO doubt is a laudable thing, and I do marvel that LondoB) 
being so great a city, hath not a burial-place without, for no 
doubt it is un unwholesome thing to bury within the city, espe- 
cially at sacb a time, when there be great sicknesees, and many 
die together. I think verily, that many a man taketh his death 
in St. Paul's church-yard, and this I speak of experience ; fi>r 
1 myself, when 1 have been there ou some mornings to.IieHr the 
sermons, have felt such an ill-*avouved and unwholesome aavour, 
that I was the worse for it a great while after ; and I think po less, 
bnt it is the occasion of great uckneM and disease." 

Here, in 1262, Henry IIL caused the bull of pope Urban IV. 
to be read, as an absolution of himself and his subjects who had 
sworn to obierve the Oxford articles, made in the violent n 
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that city in 1268. called the tnad parUammt. Here, io 1399, Ralpti 
deBaldoc, dean of St. Paul's, curaed all those vho hsd searched 
ia the church of St. Martin's in tlie Fields for a hoard of gold, &c. 
Before thi> cross, m 1683, was brought, divested of all her splen- 
dour, Jane Shore, the charitable, the merry concubine of 
Edward IV., and at his death, <jf bis favourite, the anfortanate 
lord Hastings, After the loss of her protectors, she fell a victim to 
the malice of crooked-backed Richard. He was disappointed 
[hy berescellent defence] of convicting her of witchcraft, and coo- 
federating with her lover to destroy him. He then attacked her on 
the weak side of^frailty. This was undeniable. He consigned her 
to the severity of the church ; she was carried to the bishop's palace, 
clothed in a white sheet, with a taper in her hand, aud from thence 
conducted to the cathedral and the cross, before which she made a 
confesaion of her only fault. Every other virtue bloomed in this 
ill-fated &ir with the fullest vigour. She could not resist the 
solicitations of the youthful monarch, the handsomeat man of his 
time. On his death, she was reduced to neceasity, scorned by the 
world, and cast off by her husband, with whom she waa paired, 
(not matched] in her childish years, aod forced to fling herself 
into the arms of Hastings, 

" 1b her penance," says HoUnshed, " she went in countenance 
and pace demure, so womanlie, that albeit she were out of all 
anie, save her kertle only, yet went she so faire and lovelte, name- 
lie, while the wondering of the . people cast a comclie reed in her 
cheeks, (of whiche she before had most misse] that her great shame 
washir iMich praise among tliose that were more amorous of her 
bodie than curious of hir soule. And manie good folks that bated 
bir living, (and glad were to see sin corrected] yet pitied they more 
hir penance, than rejoiced therein, when they considered that the 
protector procured it more of a corrupt intent, than anie virtuous 
■%cti«D." 

Rowe has, perhaps more poetically, biA not more touchinglyi 
than the old chronicler, described the sad story of the erring but 
persecuted creature: 

" SubmiHirc, iBd, sod lovlf vas her look 3 
A buruiog taper in her band she bore, 
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And OD bcr itiDuMera circlmlir eoariiiM 
Wilh looae Deg1ecl,lier hmly trewn baagj 
Upon ber cheek a faiDtiih diiih wa> ipread; 
Feeble ihe teem'tl, aud lorely laiit with psini 
Wfaile, bateruoL u ihe Irod the flintjr parement. 
Her foolilepi allaloDjc were mark'd with blood. 
Yeliilenlatlllibe passed, and unrepbins} 
Her Mrearaiiig eya beat ever no (be earib, 
Except wbeninaomeluller pangof gorrov, 
To be»v'ii ahe uem'd in ferreDl leil to raiae. 
And be^ Ibat mercj mandenj'd ber here." 

The poet has adopted the iiible of her being denied all BUsteoaQce, 
and of her perishing nith hunger ; but this was not fuct. She 
lived to an advanced age, but in great distrets and miserable 
poverty ; 

** Deaerted at ber ulmoat need. 
By tbOM ber former bouotjr fM.'' 

Holinsbed thus describes her person : " proper she was and fa\n ; 
nfltbing in her bodie that you would have changed ; but yon 
would have wished ber somewhat higher. Thus sale they that knew 
ber in her youth. Now it she old, lean, withered, and dried up; 
nothing left but rivelled akin and hard bone ; and yet, being evea 
such, who ao well advise her visage, might gesse and devise 
which parts how filled, would moke a fiiire face." 

Under the relentless persecutor of the unfortunate Jane, the 
pulpit-cross became the prostituted seat of venal (though 
ecclesiatticai) eloquence^ Here, on igth of June, t4B3, Dr. Shaw, 
brother to the servile lord-niayor, and friar Pinke, an Augustine* 
lent themselves to the purposes of the usurper Richard. Shaw's 
text to his memorable sermon was from the worda of Solomon^ 
" Bastard slips shall never take deep root ;" and by endevouring 
to substantiate tlw illegitimBcy of the young son* of Edward IV. 
he sought to pave the way of the blood-stained Gloster to the 
throne. But this shameless prostitution of the holy office availed 
the hireling preacher nothing. Stowe says, ** the multitude stood 
as they had heeu turned to stones, for wonder at this shamefnl 
fermoD. Having once ended, the preacher got him home, and 



nerer after dvnt look out for shame, but kept him out of aigbt, 
like ua owl; and when he oDce asked one nho^ had been his old 
friend, whut the people talked of him, albeit hts conicience well 
shewed him that they talked iio good ; yet, when the other 
answered him, that there was in every man'* mouth spoken of him 
with shame, it did *o strike to the heart, that within a few days after 
be withered and consumed away;" 

Friar Pinke lost hia voice in the middle of bis sennon, and was 
forced to descend from the pulpit 

Fr«m the cross, royal contracts of marriages were notified. la 
l&OI, that between Mai^ret, daughter of Henry Til., and 
James VI. of Scotland, was declared. '^But the most fumoua 
preach iogs ever made here, were thoseby order of tlenry VIIl,who 
compelled the bishop of London to send up to Paule's crosse 
from Sunday to Sunday, preachers to preach down the pope's 
authority. " And thust" adds Mr. Pennaut, " his holiness' bulls 
were fairly baited out of the kin^jdom l^ his own dogs." Queen 
Mary appointed several of her best divines to preach the old religion, 
uid her desigii of restoring ancient worship : bnt so averse were 
the people, that the attempt was attended with great tumult, and a 
dagger hiirled at Bowen, the chaplain of bishop Bonner, and be 
harrdwly escaped with life. These, and other disorders, the miM 
Maiy assuaged by the usb of fire and Riggot. Elizabeth's reign 
was begun by the pretichibg of the doctrine of the icfarmed 
religion, liy the ablest divines of the period. In 15BB, a thanks, 
givitig sermon was preached for the signal deliverance from the 
iSpanish Armada. Pennant asserts, that the last aermon preached 
'bt the icmss was before Jamesj [nho came in state on horseback front 
Whitehall, on Midlent Sunday, 1620, to which we have before 
alluded, but there is evidence of sermons having been preached aS 
late as tlie times of Charles 1. The cross was entirely destroyed by 
erder at Parliament in 1843, and never afterwards rebuilt. 

Such are a portion of tiie traditions and events of history con- 
nected with the old cathedral and cross of St. ^ul's, and froni 
them we mu6t now tUrn to a Contemplation of the present miigni- 
ficent cathedral tut it now stands, the splendid master-piece of the 
Igenins of Sir Cfiristotiher [then Doctor] Wren. This one distin- 
guished architect, during a period ef thirty years, erected apWardb 
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of fifty cbutclMs, exbtbiting alt the meriu uud varietiei of every 
style of iifcfaitecturei and id five years more comi>leted u catliedni) 
of almost uorivalled splendour and beuuty, of which it will be our 
duty lo give a deicription. 

It i* a matter of cougralulation t« every Englishmui, that at a 
time when the awful viiitatioD of the fire of London deprived tbe 
metropolis of so many of itsecclesiusticaledificet, and particularly 
its cathedml, that Iter greatest arehitect was living, not only to 
repair the lots, but to add more splendour to edifices, and t» con- 
vert a vast misfortune to a tulutary improvement. 

It having been determined to erect a new ruthedral, letters patent 
were puued under the great seal in 1 674, authorising commissioners 
to maiiHge that great work, and appointing sir C. Wren to prepare 
suitable detigDH for the inspection of his niHJesty, who commanded 
a model to be made in wood of that which he selected. This 
desi^^n, made by Wren (and still preserved in the cathedral) bad 
but one order instead of two, and was without those side aisles 
or oratories, which were afterwards appended, because theiromissioD 
was held to be too great a difference ftom the pre-conceived notion* 
of cathedral churches, or riither, as Mr. Speuce in his anecdotes 
surmises, because they were introduced by the duke of York, 
(James II.] as being necessary in a church whtre the forms of 
Roman Catholicism weni adojited, and to which he looked forward 
for a time of reviving. These innovations were tbe more to be 
rejected and lamentMl, at they broke in upon the uniformity and 
space of the design; and when they were decided upon,^in spite of 
all the remonstrance of good taste, and al) the arguments of sound 
skill, tbe architect was affected even to tears. He received one 
hundred guineas for the model, which whs of the Corinthian order 
only. A second model was exhibited and rejected. The third, 
after much debate and cavilling, was decided on, which produced 
the present noble pile. The subscriptions amounted in ten yean 
to jf 136,000, a new duty was laid on coals, which produced £5000. 
per annum, and the king gave £1000. a year out of his privy 
purge. ' 

The taking down of tbe old walls was attended with mucli risk 
and difficulty, and the height of the great tower (200 feet) so terr^ 
fied tbe «orkiDea, that they positively refused to att«capt its 
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demolition, but the mind tit air Chiiatopher, ever fertile ind 
adequate, auggeabid a fitting expedient. He caused a hole to be 
dug about four feet wide, at tlie foundation of tbe north-west 
pillar, the tower being supported by four pillars, each fourteen feet 
diameter, and then wrought a hole two feet square in the centre of 
the pillar, in which he placed a little deal box containing eighteen 
pounds of gunpowder. A cane was fixed to the box with a match, 
and the bole closed up again with m much strength hs passible. 
Nothing now remained but to set fire to the train, and air Christo- 
pher WHS carious to observe the efl^t ofthe explosion, which was 
wonderful ; for go small a quantity of powder not only lifted np the 
wliole angle ofthe tower, with two arches that rested upon it, but 
also the two adjoining archeu of tbe aisles ! This it seemed to do 
somewhat leisurely, cracking the walls to the top, and lifting up 
visibly tbe whole weight about nine inches, which tumbling back 
■gain suddenly, dropped into an enormous heap of ruins, without 
scattering. It was half a minute before this huge mountnin, 
opening in two or three places, emitted stnoke. The shock of so 
great a weight, from a height of two hundred feet, alarmed tbe 
surrounding inhabitants with the terrible apprehensions of 
an earthquake. A second trial of the same kind was made 
by a person appointed by sir Christopher, bat disobeying his 
orders, he put a greater quantity of powder, and took less care to 
secure it ; therefore, though the desired effect was produced, yet 
one stone was shot as from the month of a cannon to the opposite 
sideofthe churchyard, into a bookseller's balcony, to tbe damage 
of twenty sbilliogs. The neighbours instantly made application 
to present the further ose of gunpowder, and orders were issued 
to that purpose from the council at St. James's Palace. Sir 
Christopher was now reduced to the necessity of inventing some 
other expedient, and resolved on trying the application of tbe 
battering ram : he therefore cnused a strong mast, forty feet long, 
to be shod with iron at the biggest end, and fortified with bars 
and ferrila, and having suspended it, set it to work. Thirty men 
were employed in vibrating this machine, who beat in one place 
against the wall a whole day without any visible ediict. He bade 
them not despair, but try what another day would produce : on 
the lecond day tbe wall was perceived to ti^oible at tbe top, and 
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in ft few Twura it fell to the ground. It Beems that the laboorer* 
nere allowed Is. 6d, per cubic foot for reinoviog the ancient foun- 
ddtion ; and the company of carmen proposed to convey the 
Portland Btone from Paul's Wharf to the church at If. 4d. per 
ton, provided each stone did not exceed three tons and a half in - 
weight. 

In di^ng the foundation of tlw new church, sir ChnBlopher 
began at the west end, and proceeded to the eai.t. As he was ex- 
tending his lines to the north-east, he came to a pit, filled up with 
broken frugments of urns, vases, and other rubbish.* Only six 
or seven feet were wanting to complete the design, and yet there 
was no remedy hot digging through the bed of sand, and building 
from the solid earth, which was at least forty feet deep. Piling 
was suggested : but that he utterly rejected as liable to decay, 
aod he therefore sunk a pit eighteen feet wide, (though at moat he 
wanted but seven) through the various strataff and laid the founda- 
tion of a square pier of solid masonry, forty feet deep, upon the 
hard sea-lieach that covered the original clay, which he carried up 
tilt he came within fifteen feet of the present surface ; and then 
tamed a short subterranean arch to the level of this stratum of 
earth, upon which arch the north-east quoin of the choir of St 
Paul's now stands. This difhculty surmounted, and the foun. 
dation laid, the next consideration was, the completion of the 
Buperstructure. Portland stone had been selected principally 
on account of the largest scantlings to be procured from those 
quarries, and yet from these only blocks of four feet diameter 
could be supplied, and those not readily. It was for this reason 
that sir Christopher determined on the choice of two orders of 
architecture, and an attic story similar to that of St. Peter's at 

■ He aUo foaad several braas coiaa, which, hy their loDf; contiDiiBDre in Ihe 
earlh, were become tbe prey of lime; but lome were u well prnerved lu lo dis- 
cOTer in vLose reign they were coined: on one wa> Ailrian'i head, wilb a galley 
nnder oart oo Ihe rCTene ; and on otben, the beadi of Rumulas and Remut, 
Olandiu* md Conilanline. 

f At low-water iCMk be fonnd water and land mixed with periwinklei and 
other sea abella i noder thii a hard beach, and below all a bed of clay that en- 
tended far and wide under the city, river ,and country, wbicb evinced thai the 
>ea once covered the p meat site of St. Piul'§,Mtd waiprobaUj banked out by 
IfaeR 
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Rome, in order to pr«a«r*e the ju»t i>ropoTtion of hia coraiee, 
Bmmante, in baildiag St. Peter'i ut Rome, though fae had Ibe 
quarrleB a( Tivoli at hand, when: he could procure blocks lui^ 
enoagh for hia colamDS of nine feet diumeter, yet for want of 
slooes of Huitable diBKusiens, was eompelkd te diminiah the 
proportion of hia cornice : an error against which the foresight 
of tiir Christopher put him ou h)!i gitard. 

The first stone of the new cathedral was laid on the 31st of Juee, 
1-675, by the great ardiiteet himself, aad in 1710, tlie liighebtand 
lust stone was laid by Christopher, the architect's son, in the pre- 
wnce of Mr. Strong, (principal mason) his eon, and other free and 
accepted masons, who neie chiefly employed in the oiecutioDof 
the work. Thus man this mighty fabric, lofty enough to be dib 
ceriied at sea eastward, and at Windsor westward, in the space 
of thitty-five yeart, begun and finished by one architect, sir 
Christopher Wren ; one principal mason, Mr. Strong ; and under 
one bishop of London, the pious and consistent Dr. Henry Comii- 
ton, at a cost of only £736,762. 2f. 8d. principally raised by a 
■mall aijd easy imposition on sea coal ; whilst St. Peter's at Rome 
took one hundred and forty-five yaira to build, under twelve suc- 
cessive architects, during the pontificate of nineteen popes, and 
aided by the best artists in every department of tiie fine arta,tliat 
Itiily had produced. 

There is an incident connected with the early progress of the 
work, which in the darker ages superstition would buve elevated 
to a miracle, and which certainly was singular, and regarded by 
the gifted arcliitect himself as an auspicious omen : it is this — 
W hi Ut sir Christopher was hinMelf marking out the dimensioiiB of 
the great cupola, and had fixed on its centre, a commoo labourer 
was ordered to bring him a fiat stone, the first he came to, from 
amongst the promiscuous Iieap, to leave as a mark of direction to 
the masons. A piece of stone was brought, it happened to be 
the fragment of a tomb-stone, of which none of the inscription 
remained but one word, in large capitals, that one word was 
RESURGAM '* a circumstance that sirChristoliberaevsr Corgot, 

* It a remarktble that thia word rtiwrgam wM Cut oa thB monaiiKnt of 
biabop King, itbu preached befare Jame* I. lo solicit the repair* of the ancient 
Cathedral. It miKht bare been bis lomb-stone, 
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and to thii cironmeUiice, in all probabtUt;, vn may attribute tbe 
emblem ^ver the south portico, sculptured by Caiut Cibber, 
namely, a phoenix rising out of ita fiery neat, with this word as 
an inscriptiun. Iii 1693 the walls of the new choir were completed, 
and the scaffolding removed, and on 2nd December, 1697, Tt was 
opened for divine service, on the occasion of the thanksgiving Tot 
-the peace of Ryawick. Tbe moraing prayer i^pel was opened 
for divine service the Ist February 1699. The time employed in 
the erection of this vast pile, though short in comparison with 
that devoted to similar b|i|ldings, afforded a ^und ibr tbe 
mvious and illiberal to carp, at, and they endeavoured by every 
means to thwart Wren's designsi Some of the selfish persoDi 
joined with him ip the comntission, being opposed iu theirdesigas 
of serving their own private, interests, by the inflexibility and 
int^rity of Wren, procured a clause fo be interted in au act of 
parliament, suspeudiiig a moiety of tbe salary granted him, till 
the building should be completed, " thereby," so runs the bill, 
" the better to encourage him to finish the same with the utmost 
diligence andeipedition." And what, it may be justly asked, was 
tlie allowance which waa bestowed on tbe talent, worth, industry, 
and perseverance of w> highly talented a man, and tl>e suspension 
of which was to have so powerful an effect ? It will scarcely be 
credited, that the paltry pittance was £mo a year ! ■< It is well 
knowu," says the celebrated Sarah duchess of Marlborough, " that 
sir C. Wren was content to be dragged up in a basket three ac 
four times a week to the top of St. Paul's, and at great hazard, for 
£300 a year." What man but he whose genius looked into 
fnturity, and forgot the iltiberality of the nge be lived io, in the 
contemplation of the admiration which he fc4t would not be withheld 
from him by posterity, could have brooked such indiguitiea. and 
have been passive beneath the contamely of tbe captious, and the 
apite of the ignorant ? 

Wren was kept out of his money long after it was due, under 
pretence thatthe building was not complete, and in consequence 
was com]ielled to petition queen Anne. His memorial^waS handed 
over to the commissioners themselves, and we may divine easily 
the justice thc^ did him. He then addreased the bishop -of 
London, and tbe archbishop of Canterbuiy. This jepreieatatioa 
31 
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who 6))tDg, he applied at once to Parliament, and obtained that 
-clow justice, vhich, whilat it evinced liis own merttorioas deserli, 

nadisgrece to tfaemean and paltry set who could appose hun. 

The dimensions of the cathedral, compared with those of 
'St Peter's, an, according to the Parental ia, as follows : — 

St. PatC: St. I'tta^M- 

Fed. Feet. 

iLmgthwthin 500 «6g 

BreiNlth at «*B 223 4« 

'fl«ight of cupola and lanteni 340 ^ 433 

Bpeedth at eutrance 100 396 

Exterior front 190 396 

'Cupftla tlear 108 139 

■Church in height 110 146 

Pillars in Croat 40 91 

-Bolt from an accoiiRt published lome years since, and pro- 
"Assi^ tO'be from the oathenticdiffiansioDe of the best architects of 
Bone reduced to Engfish meeBupe, vefindthat thoseofSt. Peter^t 
difcr from tlieadmeasurementa given in the 'Parental ia. 

Si. PanTs. St. Ptlir". 

Feet, Feet. 

Length of the church and porch 500 729 

Length or the cross 250 510 

Breadth of the front with the turrets 180 364 

BreadA of the seme without tlie turrets 110 318 

Breadth ofthe church and three noves 130 355 

Breadti) of the same and widest chapel 180 364 

Length -of the porch within SO 218 

Breadth of the same within 20 40 

'Length dftheplatea at tie upper steps 100 291 

breadth ofthe nave at the door 40 67 

'Breadth of thenaveattbe third pillar &trlbuna 40 73 

breadth of the tide aisles 17 29 

Distance between thepillars ofthe nave; 25 44 

Breadth offliesame double pillars at St. Peter's .. 39 
Breadth of the sama single pillaw^t St. Paul's 10 
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5. PnTt. St. Pttei^i. 

Feet. Feet. 
The two right side* of the great pilastera of 

the cu|>ola 25 : 35 65 : 7i 

DistMice between the Bame pilastera .-. 40 72 

Oatward diameter of the cupola 145 169 

Inward diameter of the Bame 108 138 

Breadth ofthe Bquareby the cupola 43 

Length of thftBame 328 

From the door within the capola 190 313 

From the cupola to the end oE the tribnna ..170 167' 

Breadtbof tbetnrretB 35 77 

Outward diameter of the lantern 18 36 

From the ground withoul , to the top of the croas 340 437i 
The turreti^ as they were at St. Peter's, and are 

BtSt-Paul-B 222 289J 

TotbetoporthehighestsUtaesoathefront.. 135 175 

Tbe first pillarsof the Connthian order .... 33 74 

The iHeadth of the Batne 4 9 

Their buses and pedesUb 13 19 

Their capital 5 10 

The architrave, frieze, and cornice 10 19 

The Com polite pillars at St. Paul's, and Tuscan 

8tSt.Peter'B 25 26*. 

The oruameots of the same pilbrB^ aborc and 

below .,., 16 14J 

The tri«ngleofthemezeo-relievo,with its cornice 18 22| 

Widlh ,.. V 74 92 

Tbe basis of the cupola to tbe pedestals of the 

pillars ..,«., „ 38 36J 

Tbe pillarsof tbe copola 28 32 

Thdr bosm and pedestals 5 4 

Their capital^ archil nwe, frieze and cornice'--. 12 13 
From the cornice to the outward slope of the 

cupola „.... 40 25i 

The lantern, from tbe cupola to tite hall 50 63 

The ball in diameter ,.. 6 9 

The cross, wtlh its omuoents below ,,. 6 , 14 

The Btatuei upon the botX, wuti their pedestals 15 35j 
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Ml, PauPt. St. PttarU. 
Feet. Feet. 

The outward dope of the cupola 50 89 

Cupolu and lantero, from the cornice of the 

front to the top of the croB* 240 280 

Height of the niches in front 14 20 

Widthof the same.. S 9 

The first windows in the front , 13 20 

Widthof the siifne,. 7 10 

The architect in the construction was constrained to observe the 
shape of a cross, but bymeans of an additional transept he has 
given due breadth to the west end, or principal front; the east 
end terminates in a projecting semicircle ; and at the extremities 
of the principal transept there are also semieular projections for 
porticoes, whilst the angles of the cross are occupied with square 
erections, which serve as buttresses to the mugniticenl cupola. 
The walls are wrought in rustic, and strengthened as well as 
adorned by two rows of coupled and fluted pilasters, one over the 
other; the lower Corinthian,- tlie upper Composite. The spaces 
between the arches of the windows, and the architrave of the 
lower order, are filled with a great variety of curious enrichments, 
as are those above. 

The western front, or principal entrance, is graced with 8 noble 
portico of twelve coupkd and fltited Corinthian columns, sur- 
mounted by eight simitar of the Composite order, crowned by a 
spacious pediment with a lofty steeple or turret on each side, of 
great beauty and elegant courtruction. In the tympantina is the 
conversion of the apostle Paul, sculptured in basso relievo by Bird : 
on the apex is a colossal statue of St Puul, with St. John on his 
right, and St. James on his lef^. Tlic four Evangelists are like- 
wise well executed and judiciously disposed ; St. Matthew distin- 
guished by an angel, St. Mark by a lion, St. Luke by an ox, and 
St. John by an eagle. The semicircular porticoes at each end of 
the' principal, transept are of the Corinthian order, and are also 
crowned - by statues of the Apostles. The ascent to the north 
portico is by twelve circular steps of black marble. Thedomei • 
supported by six large Corinthian columns forty-eight inches in 
diameter, is surmounted by a large and well-proportioned arui 
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gracefully (eitooned, and above whii'h are ihe royttl anns and 
regalia* supported by angela. The south portico is timilar, bat 
on the ground on this side is cousiderabty lower tbun that on the 
north ; the ascent is by a flight of twenty-tive etepa. In th6 pedi» 
tnent above, is the phsnix before mentioned. At the eust end it a 
fine piece of sculpture, in honour of his majesty kiog William III. 
The dome, or cupolii, which rises in the centre of the whole, is 
the most striking portion of the edifice. A plain circular 
basement rises from the roof of the church to the height of twenty 
feet ; above that there is a Corintliiaa colonnade of thirty-two 
columns; and every fourth inter-columaiatioD is filled with 
masonry, so dispersed as to form an ornamental niche or recess^ 
while at the same time the projecting buttresses of the cupola are 
thus concealed. Above these column* is a range of pilasters, with 
windows between; and from the entablature of these tlie diameter 
decreases very conuderably ; and two feet above that it is again 
contracted. From this part the external sweep of the dome 
begins, and the arches meet «t fifty.two feet above. On the 
summit of the. dome is an elegant bukony, and from its centre 
rises the luntern, adorned with Coriuthiad columns, and the whole 
. is terminated by a ball, from which rises a cross, brilliantly gilt. 
These parts, which appear smtill below, are very laig:e, the ball is 
six feet two inches in diameter, and will hold eight persons. Its 
weight is said to be 5,600 pounds, and that of the cross, which is 
solid, 3,360 pounds. 

In the Pantheon, which our architect «omewhat imitated in the 
interior, the cupola is no higher within than its diameter; St. 
Peter's is two diameters ; this shews too high, the other too low : 
St. Paul's is a mean proportion between the two, shewing its con- 
cave every way, and is very lighisome by the windows of the upper 
order, which strike down the light through the great colonnade that 
encircles the dome witlwut, and serves for the butmeot of the 
dome, which is built of two bricks thick ; but as it rises every way 
five feet high, has a course of excellent brick of eighteen inches 
long, bending through the whole thickness, and ultimately to make 
it more secure, it is surrounded with a vast chain of iron, strongly 
linked together at every ten feet. This chain is let into a channel 
cut iuto tlte bandage of Portland stone, and defended fioia the 
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Weather hy the groDve tilled with lead. The coacuve nac turud 
ypoa a lentre,, at being judged uecesuiry U keep ttie work 
ev<un .«nd true, thongli a cupola might be bailt without a 
centre ; but this ia observable^ ihut the centre tras - laid 
without any ilandurdit from below toiiuji|iort it ; and as it was both 
centering and scaffoldings it remained for the use of the paiiit«r> 
Every fltury of thifrscalfotding being circular. And the ends ofati 
the ledgers ibeet'mg aa so many rings, end truly wrought^ it gup- 
ported itselft Thi» machine was an orrginal of the kind, aod wilt 
be an usefal |tt«ject for the like work to any future architect. 
It was' necessdry Ut give » greater height than the cupola would 
giHcefnUy allow «i|hinr though it is considerably above the roof of 
the church ; jet the old church Imviug had before a verji lofty 
«]»ire of timber and lead, tike werld expected thut the new work 
■hould not in this- respect fall short of the old ; the architect wai 
therefore obliged to comply with the humour of the age, and to 
ratManother structure over the firstcupola; und this was a cone of 
brick, so built hs to support a stone Unteraof an elegant figure, 
and ending in- orhaments of copper gilt.* 

This spaciouH btbric, 2!^ fe«t in circumference, and 340 feet 
high to the top of the cross, is surrounded by a dwaif stone wall, 
ou which' is placed a very handsome and inagsive cast iron railing 
about five feet sis inches ia height. In this stately encloaun:, which 
irreg4ilarly environs the cathedral, are Mvra beautiful iron gates, 
'which, together with the balusters, in number about 3500, weigh 
two hundred tons and eighty-oi>^ pounds, costing ul sixpence per 
pound, with other charges, £11,202. Or. 6d. 

The exterior of the cathedial haa not, withall its perfectioB^ 
M(«^ed the lash of hypercriticisoi ; and severely judj^ed according 
to the rules of art, it may possibly have its faults. The use of two 
orders of arcbiteeture'; the want of towers or ateeplesiat the eust 
eud correspoodii^. with those at the west; tlw height oFtbe pillars 
foratiug, Hie peristyle of the domei-^the magnitude of the cupola, Sec. 
are oontplainedoFal departures from the prescribed principtes of 
arcbiteotural hamMnyi But it should be remecB-bbred, that these 
ob^ectiooa proceed fr«iii aruhitecta and professed critica iu thearts ) 

• I^rcatills. 
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md when it js kD(Mv,Q how few thej are, in pwportion to the tinil-< 
ititude who viam tlie butldiiij with unq iialified admirution, the«e 
nice yoiaU of cavil are forgotten by the many, uiid left to the 
eDJOfmetit of the [earned and detracting few. And in fact theje i> 
no diecrepancy nhicVi the fiicruecopic eye of the ceosiirer ^has 
detected, vliicti i^ not capable of being recMiciled, or itatiafuctorily 
jiccounted £>r. 

On aKendiog the Ueps at the west entrwce, tbere are tliree 
doore onumented at the top with bas-relief: Uie middJe door, 
which ii the largest, ia caged with white marble, sod over it is a 
fioerbasao-rahevo of St. Paul pn«M:hing io ihe BeneaM. Qn 
.entering the building, the eStict ia powerfully imposing. TIm 
noble vista,— the arcade supported by lofty Mid laaawy ftiU4ii<ii, 
dividing the chutrcji into the nave and ai»lei,— -and the termination _ 
Af the view, by the iiltar.at tilieeittramityorthe citoir,— all cembioe 
jto impreaa the apectator with feelit^ of awe, moudta, and admi- 
lation. The ,pjllars .are adocned with columos and pilaitew of the 
Corlnthiaa and Compqeite ordem, and the arcbn enriched with 
jhieldB, festoooa, cbaplets, aud other ornamenta. 

The dispositioa of the vaultings within is strikingly beautiful, 
MOfi is the Tesult .of all the owe and sluU theavck^ect i:Mild .bentow. 
" The Roman*." aaya Hie author of the :F>iveotal«i, ''.used hemi»r 
jthetit^l vaultMip, aad sir -Qbristophu chwe those as being 
.demonsliiiahly lighter t)]wi the dMgonal «n>«s vault*; lotheMhoI^ 
y^ultof St. P<ti;:l'f coDsi»t8 oftwcntf-fotir op^Us cut of semifiicui^ 
lor eectJansjwitha^iaeHts tojwn.to the great archesone way, and 
.which ace cut acrou the otlter, with eliptical cylinders to let in the 
Bpper lights of the nave; 1but in the aisles the lesser cu|>«lasane 
both ways out in semicircular tectioa^, «id laltogether make a 
graceful geometrical jEorm, distingniEdaed witlt cirouhu- wreatbi, 
which is the honzontal section of the cupola, for the hfunispbeie 
may bexiit.all manaer of wa):s into (circular teictJoaB ; and the 
arcbes and vrreaths being of stone parvedi the Bpandrels betwem 
.ue.of sound bri(;Ic, invited witlh stficco of cooklerfiheU Ittoe, whiiji 
. becomes as hard ae FortjlHad stone, find which having large plants 
between the stone f\))^,.un capabfeAf .the &rtbfir lOttWflKiut* ^|af 
paintings if r^ifired- 

^.widep.tl^f .tKen^-fouT cnpoUs, thei^ is a Italf Htp^ .at fbe 
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east, and the great cupola of 108 feet in diameter, at the middle 
oFthe crossing of the great atsles. In this the architect imitated 
th« Pantheon at Rome, excepting that the upper order is there 
only umbratile, and distinguislted by different coloured marblea ; 
inSt. Paul's, it ii extant out of the wall. 

Aa the nhole church above the vaulting ii covered with a sub- 
stantial oaken roof, and leud, the most durable covering in our 
climate, so be covered and bid out of sight the brick cone, with 
another cupola of timber and lead ; and between this and the cone, 
areeasy stairsthatascend tothe lantern. Here the spectator may 
have a view of such amazing contrivances as are indeed astonisMng. 
He forbore to make little windows in the leaden cupola, as are done 
out of St. Peter's, because he had otherwise provided for light 
enough to the stairs from the lantern above, and round the pedes- 
tal of the same, which are now seen below, so that he only ribbed 
the outward cupola, which he thought less Gothic, than 
to stick it full of such litde lights in three stories, one above 
another, as is the cupola of St. Peter's, which could not without 
difficulty be mended, and if neglected would soon damage the 
iimbers." 

As sir Christopher aimed at the erection and perfection of a 
building calculated to endure through ages, and to bid deBance to 
the corroding tooth of time, in furtherance of his intention be 
proposed to have beautified the interior of the cupola with mosaic 
work, which has a great brilliancy of colour, and is as durable as 
tlie building itself; but in this, as in other instances, his wishes 
were overruled, though he had undertaken to procure fijur of the 
most eminent artists from Italy for that purpose. This part is 
decorated by sit Jumes Thomhill, and at the time of the original 
painting was richly coloured. It was divided into eight compartments 
depicting events in the history of St. Paul, namely, his conversion ; 
Elymas, the sorcerer, struck blind ; his preaching at Athens ; his 
cure of the cripple at Lystra, and the reverence there paid him by 
the priests of Jupiterasa god; his conversion of the jailor; hia 
preaching at Epbesus, and the burning the magic books in conse- 
-qnence of tlie miracles he wrought there; his trial before Agrippa ; 
his shipwreck on the island of Melita, or Malta, with the miracle 
-of the viper. These paintings were seen to great advantage by 
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meaosof die ' circular opeDing, through i*hich tb6 light is tratUA 
mitted vrith admirable effect from the lantern above. Althovigh 
tbe*e paiutiDgs (ror which the artist ooly obtaioed Jhtiy tkiUingi 
per itquare yanJ,) were done with D^uch skill and animBition, the 
colours are so faded, from damp orsome other cause, as to be totally 
obscured, and present to the spectator below only a blurred mass 
of various coloun, which defiice mther than ornament the 
building. 

The great dome orer the central area is supported by aght 
stupendous piers, four of the arches formed by which open into 
the side aisles. The cathedral church of Ely is said to be tbe only 
other one in this country in which the central area is thus pierced 
by the side idslet. The advantages resulting from this mode of 
coDStrnction are, that it gives an air of superior lightness to the 
clustered columns ; afford stiiking and picturesque views in every 
direction, and gives greater unity to the whole urea of the building* 
The view upwards into the interior of the dome is extremely grand. 

Over the entrance to the choir is a very fine organ, erected ill 
1^4, at an expence of£S00O. On the south side of tbe choir, 
which is separated from the body of the church by iron railings, 
is a throne for the bishop ; on the north, for the lord mayor ; and 
there are a long range of stalls which are richly ornamented by the 
wood carvings of Gibbon. The chancel, which is a semicircular 
recess, contains the communion table. The altar-piece is Dot in 
accord with the grandeur of the other component parts of the 
edifice. Wren's design was, "an altar, consisting of four pillars 
wreathed, of the richest Greek marble, supporting a canopy hemis- 
pherical, with proper decorations of architecture and sculpture," 
for which the proper drawing and a model were made. Informa- 
don and particular descriptions of certain blocks of marble weie 
once sent to the right honourable Dr. Henry Compton, bishop of 
London, From a Levantine mercliantin Holland, and communicated 
to the surveyor ; but unluckily the colour and scantlings did not 
answer Ins purpose, so it rested in expectance of a better oppor- 
tunity, else probably this curious and stately design had been 
finished at the same time with the main fabric* The pulpit and 

• PsrcoUlia 
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wndiog desk are very aplendid. In the wett trantept '■■ the chapel 
where morning aervice i« performed. 

It would not be con«istent with the plan of this work, lo enter 
into a critical diaqniaition of the meriti or demeriu of this noUe 
pile :— 

" Wboner Iblaki ■ prrfcct pf«ee to tee, 
Tbiuki wbil ne'er !■, nt'a «u, Bud ne'er can be." 

The inn has spots, and until we hare a national building com- 
hiniiig more taste, more ele^nce,moTe grandeur, and more science, 
let us rather seek to discover the beauties that everywhere abound 
in it, than cavil at petty discrepancies in the second finest specimen 
of architecture in the civilized world. 

In 1773, sir Joshua Reynolds, Went, Barry, Cipriani, 
Kauffman, and other celebrated artists, proffered the aid of their 
united talent toadorn the naked walls, without charge, with appro- 
priate specimens of their art, which was in fact only an offer to 
fulfil the intentions of sir Christopher, who doubtlessly looked to 
die sister arts of painting and sculpture to complete his handy- 
work. This offer was declined, on the ground that popular clamour 
would te excited by the idea that " popery and the saints were 
again to be admitted into our churches." How much it is to be 
regretted, that " the march of intellect" had not then commenced. 
Sir Christopher's intention, thus defeated in one instance, was 
carried into effect at a later period. This was the admission of 
monumental sculpture in honour of the illustrious dead. But few 
of the pereons, to whom " the storied urn or animated bust," ia 
erected, have been interred here. The first who claims our atten- 
tion here is the great architect of the building, the admirable 
sir Christopher Wren. Descending to the vaults by a broad 
flight of steps beneath the south-east window, inscribed on alow 
tomb, supposed to point ont the spot on which. the high altar 
formerly stood, is the following simple epitaph : 

"Here lieth Sir Christopher Wren, knt. the builder of Ihia 
cathedral church of St. Puul, iv ho died in the year of our Lord 
MDCCXXIII. andot hisageXCI. 

On the adjacent wall is the following inscription, which has, at 
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ibe suggution of the late Mr. Mylne, clerk of the worka to the 
catbednti, been placed on a tablet in froat of the organ gtJiery in 
the choir, where iti application is more, though not sufficiently, 
■lipoaite. 

■USTUe CONDITtIR HDJUS ECCLBBI.E ET URBIS CONDITOB, 

CHRISTOPHER WREN, 

«UI TIXIT AKKOR UI.TOR KONAGIHIA HON SIBI SED BONO 
PUBLICO LECTOR. 

CIRCUMSPICE. 

OBIT. XXT. FEB. ANNO HDCCXXIII, £TAT. 9^. 

Beneath lies Christopher Wkbn, builder of this church and 
city, who lived upwards of ninety years, not for himself, but for the 
publicgood. Reader,if thou wouldest search for his monument, 

LOOK AROUND ! 

Though conseut was first obtained for the erection of a statue in. 
the cathedral, to the memory of the philanthropist Howard, who 
died in 1790, yet that to Samuel Johnson the lexicographer, was 
the first to whom a tribute was ruised. It was executed by Bacon 
in I7d5> who in his own account of his work, saye, "By making 
him lean against a column, it suggests bis own firmness of mind, 
as well as the stability of hii maxims," &c. This is very correct, 
but we cannot coincide with the taste which divested the doctor of 
his formal suit, wig, breeches.aiid shoe buckles, and presents him 
ashalf denuded, and attired in a Roman toga. It may be classical, 
but it is u classical absurdity. The epitaph by Dr. Parr, " damn, 
with faint praise," and is neither remarkable for its elegance of 
language, or fertility of expression. 

In the figure of Howard, the aim of the sculptor has been tc 
present the "character of active benevolence," audit is not too ' 
much to say that he has succeeded. Amongst the principal monu- 
ments are those of captain Westcutt, generul sir Thomus Dundss, 
the celebrated and excellent sir William Jones, captain Burgess, 
captain Robert Faulkner, captain R. Willitt Miller, captain 
Robert Moss, and captain Edward Riou. A fine equestrian monu- 
mcDt to sir Ralph Abercromby, by -Westmacott, those to lords 
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Nedton and Hone by Flaxman, and to general* Picton aoA 
Houghton, by Chaatry, are fineipccimeniof Ibe purer taste of tlie' 
present day, nhen dead heroes are not inetiimorpbosed into 
RomauB ; nor absurd allegory exposed to amuse the eye at the 
expense of good sense and sound judgment. 

Amongst the illnstrious and renonned in art, science, or valour, 
whose monuments record their memory, vhitst it invests their loss, 
■re tributes to sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, and Opie, in udjaeenC 
sepulchres ; Loughborough ; bishop Newton ; DrJ Boyce the 
composer; eaptaio Duff; marquis Comwallis ; captain Hardinge ; 
captain J. Cooke ; Lord Heathfield ; lord Collingnood ; general 
Pakenham; general Gibbs ; Sir John Moore ; colonel Cadogan ; 
major-general Gillespie ; general Brock ; lord Rodney ; general 
Ponsonby ; John Rennie, the architect, ^c, and many others to 
whom deploring friends, or a grateFul but sorrowing nation, hare 
erected a record of their virtues, talents, and services. 

After the contemplation of these monuments, the visitor has 
much gratification in store in ascending to the galleries, the 
first of which encircling the lower part of the interior of the dome, 
is called the Whispering Gallery, from the circumstance, that 
sounds are here increased to an amazing extent, the shutting of the 
door seeming like a clap of thunder; the lowest whisper is heard 
round the whole circumference, and a person speaking against the 
wall OD one side appears to be present to another on the other side, 
thongh the space between them is 143 feet. 

The next object of curiosity is the Library, the flooring of 
which is most skilfully inlaid without either nails or pegs, like the 
framing of a billiard table : the books, which are neither numerous 
iior valuable, were bequeathed by bishop Compton, whose portrait 
hangs over the chimney-place. Over the morning prayer cliapel is 
the Trophy Room, so denominated from being bung with the 
banners, &c. used at lord Nelson's funeral. In this room are the 
rejected model of sir Christopher Wren, and that of the altar- 
piece left unexecuted. 

West of the library U the grand Geometrical Staircase, leading 
down to tlie church, and is very corions in its construction. The 
^tairs, 110 in number, wind round like a corkscrew without any 
Seemhig support, the base being formed by a plutliuni of black 
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mnd white marble iuluid as a lar{r« star. From the nliispering 
gallery the aeceut i« made to the stone gallery, round the exterior 
dome, above the colonnade, whence ina dear day the view is moat> 
extensive and diversified. lo the crown at the dome is an opening 
whence rise the cone lantern and cross nearly a hundred feet 
higher. Around the exterior but of the cone is a railed gallery 
called the Golden Gallery, from which is a vast pros[>eGt, full of 
immense and rich variety. To this the ascent is by 524 steps, and 
to the whispering gallery 280 steps from the floor of the cathedral. 
Above this gallery is the Bull's Eye Chamber, whence Mr. Tho- 
mas Homer, , the artist, passed the summer of 1821, in taking 
views for a panorama of London. 

In the south-west tower is the Clock, and the great bell on which 
it strikes the hour, and two smaller for the chimes of the quarters. 
The weight of the greater is B4 cwt., its diameter ten feet, and its 
sound may be beard for a great distance. It is never tolled but oo 
the death and fnneral of any of the blood royal, the bishop, or the 
lord mayor. The length of the minute hand of the clock is eight 
feet, of the hour hand five feet five inches. The diameter of tlie 
fiice of the dial is eighteen feet ten inches, and the length of the 
horary figures two feet two inches and a half. 

In the area at the west front of the cathedral is a statue ofqueeu 
Anne, by Bird, on a pedestal ensculptured with figures of Bri- 
tannia, Hibernia, America, and France. The figures, which had 
become greatly injured, have been lately repaired. 
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A List of the Archhuhopt and BUhopt of London. 









ARCHBISHOPS. 


IWdu^ 


nrchlikbop 


wben 


Luciui 


Dedwin, or TTh 


WU MDVUted 






Theobrid 


Elrano* 








Hiltarj 


C>d>r 








Ratitutni 


Obinoi 








GalteliiU! 


Ciiur 








FHridiai 


Paludioi 








Vulimui 


SI«pheD 








TbeaiDDi, who 


Iltute 








687 



" Thua much says Stowe," ont of Joceline of Fiirnes concerning the 
ArchbUhoi>s of London, the credit whereof 1 leuve to the judgment of tbe 
learoed." 



I Hellita* 

I Cedda, tbe first Saxon biabop 

I Earlcenwald 

' Waldberui 

I Ingir&ldiiB 

r Ecgwulfos 

I Wl^beduB 

1 Eadbrighiu* 

I Eads*ru< 

I Kenirakbui 

I Eadbaldiu 

I Ueatbobenui 

', Onnundu* 

I Elbeliiolbu* 

) Coelberlua 

I Peorwuir 

L Svitlinlfus . 

) HealbsUtiui 

) Wnlffiui 

i Elbelnrdu* 



9ii' HeaUUgiu' 

Ml Tbeodredul 

9H VFulhOnui 

9S1 Brilhlemui 

SS8 DuDSlan ; abbot of Glaslonburf, 
tbea biihop of Worcester, ud 
traoilBled from Loadoo to Ouitcr- 

959 EiraUDui 

981 Edgaru« 

gi>S Wulfttuiua 

1004 JlI(buaa■,talortatbeHD•orEdK^ 

red 

1016 Alny 

1034 Elfward, the kit Siiod bisbop 

1044 Robert, the Srat Kormsn bbbop) 
afternard translaled to Caoteibvr] 

1051 William 

107a Hu^h de Orifalle 

tOB5 Manrice 

1108 Richard de Belmeia 

1138 Gilbert UoiTenalii} cauon of Ltodi 
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1141 

11S3 
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11S9 
1199 



.1341 



1962 
1362 
1ST3 
1380 
1380 
1304 
1313 
1317 
131S 

1368 



Robert ie Sisill" ; monk of RctuliuK 1 

Riclard de Btlmei"; ■rtbdMCOOofl 

Middletex, »im1 nepbcw ot tl"* 

former of lli«I "»■'« 

Richard FLli Noil ; dein of Lincoln, 

and lord high treMorrr of EniUod 

Gilbert Folioti tt«[ulal«d ftom 

Hereford 
Richanl N^ellui, lord treuurer 
Williamde Sancta Muia; demn of 

SL Marti n'B-l«-Gr»iiii 
Eiutace de Fauconbers, prebend of 

I]ulborn,and lord Ugh trewurer 
Roger Niger, ■rcbdeacnn of Colcbe*- 

ter 
Folk BaRsel, de«o of York 
Henry de Wingham, prebend of 
Newington, and lord high trewnrer 
Richard T.lbol,de»n of SI. Paul' 
who died before his fon>ecralion 
Henry de 8»ndwi«h, prebend o' 

WiUland 
JohndeChi»hnl, dean of St. Paul's , 

and lord high trcESurer 
FnlW LoTel, srchdeacoii of Coltlies- 

ler, who refusn) acceptance 
Richard de Grayesend, archdeacon 

of Northampton 
Ralph de BalJock, dean of St. 

Paul's, lord high chancellor 
Gilbert de Seagrave, canon of Lin- 



Riabard de Newport, dean of St. 

Paul'* 
Ste|iben GraTeiend, prebendary of 

WenilakebarD, and Chamberlain. 

Richard de Wentworlh, prebeudary 
of Kentiih town, and lord high 

Ralph de Stratford, ctnnon of SI. 
Paul'* 



ISM Michael deNanhburjr,ivcb«Ddu7 of 

Mapetburg 
1361 Simon Tibald de Sudbury, domeille 

cha|>lala to piipe Innovent TI. 

and chancellor of Sirum i mur. 

dered by Wat Tyler in the Toner 
I37S William de Courtney, tranilated from 

Hereford, and aflerwardi to Cao- 

1406 Roger de Waldron, who bad been 
archbiihop of Canterbury, and 
lord high treaiurer, but waa de- 
poted, and died aoon aftef thii 
appointment 

1406 Nicholaa de Bubbevith, laid J^h 
treaiurer } traiutaled afterwarda to 
Saliibury, Jcc. 

1407 Richard Clifford, tranatated frona 
Worceiter 

1431 JohnKeinp,traiulaledfromChiche». 

ter; and afterward to York 
1438 William Gray, deau of VoiV, trtat- 

laled afterward to Lincoln 
Hll Robert Fill Hugh, archdeaeon of 

Northampton 
1436 Robert Gilbert, dean of Toik* 
1448 Tbomaii Kemp, archdeacon of Mid- 

dlcKX, and chancellor of York 
1489 Richard Hill, dean of the king'i 

14W Tliomaa Savage, tranalaled from 
Rocheiter, and afterward tu York 

1501 William Warham, keeper of ihe 
great aeal j tranalatcd to Canter- 

lftll4 William Barona 

laOa Richard Fili-Janiet, tranilated from 

Chicbeater 
1653 Cuthberl Tonslal i Irainlated after- 
ward lo Durham 
1630 Johu Stokealry, prebendary of St. 
Stepbeu'a chapel Wetlminller 
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Ion Elnioml BoDacT) trainlilcd from 

Berelbnl,— depriTtd 

l&BO Hicholci RJdler, traiuUled rrom 

RochMMr, — dcprlTol Bud barneil 

IKS Edmund BouiMr, realored ; 

■l[aiii deprived 
I&M EdmoDd Grindml 

Tork 

ino Ednryn Sandjt, via* chancellor of 

CutUidgr I tnuMUted tflEnntcd 

to York 

1574 Joha Actmer, ircUemcaa of UdcoIh 

1B94 Rfchvd Fletcher, de&n of Peter- 

borongh 
1S97 Richard Banrroft, prebendarr of 
WertmioateT, Iraoalaled aflervard 
to Caaterbnrjr 
1004 Richard TaDgh>ll, trvnalated from 

CbeMer 
4S07 ThoBHM Haiia, baulaled tmu 

GlouMrier 
' 1600 Geotfe AUiat, tranitatcd from Utcb- 
fietd and CoMotrr, and afterward 
to Canterbury 
1SI1 John King, dean of CfariBt-churcb, 

■ Oifbrd 
lOSl George Honleine, truwlated from 
Liuealo, and afterward to Durbam 
1638 William Land, . Iraoalaled anervard 
to Caoterburjr 



1033 William Jnxon, Iranalaled (ndl 
Hereford, was deprived bj Ae 
P&rliameDt io 1641, bat beiof re- 
inflated at the rcMoration of 
Charlei 11, wm iodb afterward 
remoTcd to Canlerbary 

ISeO Gilbert Sheldon, cbaptain and <le«n 
of the clout to the king, after' 
ward remoTcd to Canlerbarr 

ISA3 Humphry Heucbman, tiwwtated tiam 
Salubarf 

leT& Hmry Compton, tranilaled tratt 
O^rord 

I7I3 John RobinBOw, tfwulaled fron 
Briilol 

1723 Edmaod Glbaoa, trtvlaUd ftwn 

1T4S Thomaa Sherlock, tranahled ftwn 

Saltibury 
t761 Thomai Hajler, traiulated EroM 

Norwich 
176S Richard Oibaldirton, IraniUted froB 

1764 Klchird Terrick, tranalaled from 

Peterboninch 
1777 Rabat Lowlh, traoBlaled from 



Oxfon 



tranilated from 



1787 Beilby Port™ 

loos Tfaomai Rindolp 
1813 William Howley, the prewnl biabop 
oflUa See 



KMD OF CASTLE BATNARD WARD. 
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Derives its name from the Stcxon word ekepe, tiginirying amor' 
ket, which wai ancieotly held in the principal street of this wardt 
now calleil Cheaiiside, and formerly West-chepe, to distinguish it 
from the other market in Caudlewick Ward, called Euit-chepe, the 
most ancient market of the metropolis. Belonging- to the West- 
chepe market was the poultry market> which still retains the ibrjner 
name, and the milk market in Millc>street. The breed market was 
in the ward of that name in West-^chepe. 

It is bounded on the north by Bassishaw and Coleman-street 
Wards; on the east by Broad-street and Walbrook Wards; 
on the south by Cord wai ners-etreet Ward ; and on the nest 
by Queenhithe and Cripplegate Wards, It extends from 
the entrance of St. Mildred'»-court, (formerly called Scaldiug- 
alley, in the north-east) to nearly the east comer of Klilk'Street ; 
and fVom the corner of Walbrook, on the south-east to withia 
thirty-three feet west of Bow-ltine, on the south-west : in which 
extent are included the Poultry, the east end of Cheapside, (to the 
limits above given], Bncklersbury, part of Pancraa-Iane, Queen- 
street, and Bow-lane on the sooth side ; Grocer's-alley, part of 
the Old Jewry, Ironmonger-lane, King-street, Lawrence-lane, 
Honey-lane market, and the principal part of Cateaton -street in 
the north. 

These are diirided into nine precincts,— St, Mary-le-bow ; All- 
hallows, Honey^lane ; St. Lawrence, Cateaton -street ; St Martin, 
Ironmonger-lane; St Mary, Colechurch; St Mildred, Poultry; 
St Pancras, Soi>er-lane; St Stephen; and St BeoDett Its 
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gorerninent coiuisti of an aldermon nith twelre coininoD-coiincil 
■DCD, eleren conilablea, thirbKD inqueaUmeD, bd(1 b ward beadle> 

There were, prerioaily to the great fire of 1666, teten chnrchea 
ID thii ward, vis. St. Mildred, Poultry ; St. Lawrence, Jewry ; 
Allhallowt, Honey-lane; St. Beitoet, Sfaerdiog; St. Pancraa. 
Soper-la^e; St, Martin, Ironmoager-laiie ; and St Mary, Cole- 
church : ohJj tbe two fir*t were rebuilt. 

At the eastern end of the Poultry, o^ the north side, is the 
pariah church of~St. Mildred " in the Poultry, the virgin, which 
nune wai given surely for diatinctioo, npt for auperatition.*" 

Tbe virgin to whom this chureh ia dedicated, was dang^hter to 
Merovald, a Saxon prince, and DompnevB, a princess of the 
b)ood royal of K^nt. Having, wlm very young, fawn teot to a 
ntuinery in Fiwms, sbe becane W devout and exemplary, ^t 
Sghfirt, UDg of Itsvt, when he fooadud the monastery of Miiwtrey, 
(Minster,) in the Isle of Ttntiet, appointed St. AfiUred the first 
attboss, and she was coivecrated governess over seventy virgins by 
ThitvdoR. vrohbisbflp af duitebiiry. Sh« sapertDtended this 
BjHgWLM Mtiibiidhniept wwy yenis, and Iwvirig built the chsreh 
of St. Peter and Paul, in ThwMtt died " in lihe odour of aaucti^," 
9t *t» fUtm pf the wvevtb oevtory. Her body was renoved to 
St, AvgnftWfs, !>» Caatfvhury. in tbs year losa, and sone pnrts of 
}k^ relic* cfKrifd to payeRta, in Flandcn. Her na«ft is bald in 
gfH^t ymftm^o by th^ Boman Gatlwlies, ^ 

7h? esrlie^t fvundMiw of this church b not BscartMnod* lbs 
$n$ n£»Mi>ii)IJ)Wi"h<mJ9hpAwwpl.liu«QollititadtAtheUving. 
Wd ift 1.4^, TtuHflH I*»Bt«d, »rgaw m Haniy IV. V. & VI, and 
\fi 1^, Mieiiff wd aldfX(n«n. gave a pMWl flfglfWPd (for ftflbi^K^ 
Smdi) lyiBg hptw^e^ % 4v4iiq8T>WH« «d tfoe chiKott. faf^rfiva 
ItnW lei|gth,«i>dthii^nfi«9inhTWlthr WtMn- « ^^ pmod 
f ftefff^fdB, ^ ^^91W Efiffoa. ww**d upOP fte Bides »f tbii ch«wb« 
y^r^ift pamiQfigebQiwfiwtlKpttrpe^al tvMw^ot tbe rectim. 
Thif AMuf^n ^9» ^»i\t. upofi p9Sts apd ^UiK»> with cloistsn 
beneath, towards tbe west and towards the east " four chMsb«BS» 
tlm '^M t.b( PiPfIrt*! fh»a>b*»* <»«"." HSP ^W. " WWWtfed 
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But iIk clinTvb-J'mTd i* luitdi abridged, itiid of lute ibully dcRicei}, 
■nd tt»e1ights of the Mtd [lafsonage hiiidetcd hf AidHmtn l>f piece* 
to the Mid andeHt chumbera, vrbich ooglrt not to be." 

In :4S€ the chnrch ws> iri m rammn « stfrte, that it «u UfteA 
dowD and reboilt by the purisbioners. Id the 18th of Edwafd lit. 
wc find it with the chapel of Corpui Chrrati, and St. Vtoy de 
Conejbope xunexed, wbivh ebapeF ttodd at the end df Con^bdpe- 
lane, or tbe rabbit oMrket, bow Gmcef Milley. It ntm itipprtUeA 
•bf Hwiy VIII. <M occoBiit «r ti fraternity taandfcA theteSn, aad 
wM tbera ptarcfaawd by one Tbonm Habwn^ a hiherd^tber, who 
comertsd tbe chapel into a vatvfaouH. 

In 15SU the parishionen were m dtoiger of lofting the Whole of 
the chnrcb-jwd and prMtMce, of which tbejr hat) been *o long 
pocseued, through tbe iniquitous practices of a tenant of tbe 
chainbera, and they nere sold M concealed lauds, by whicfa the 
pafisb was deprived of tbe bnrial ground, and rendei^ liable for - 
tlw rent of the p«raonage house. They, however, jointly cleared 
the soil froin the iacnmbrance bys judicial proceeding and triat 
bebre the Exchequer eouTt at GuildhalF. 

Tbe church was Kpotted ia IQSG, but beiug destroyed hf th«f 
fire of 1666, was rebaih under tbe direction of sir ChrisIoiAet 
Wnn, in 1676, at tm cxpaMe of oeutif Are tbotttend potmdiB, itntf 
tbe parisbof St.lfBryCblet!htin!h(iddeiftffrL Itisa sittall And 
litainedifice, btiHtof Moim, wttba Ait quAangalar roof; covered 
with lead, and suppottied with a column' and twiy pilasters of the 
Ionic order ; the floor is paved with Pnrbeck sfode, the tfhttWel 
viith an intermiKtuce of blhch iwrblev being one step higba- than 
the floor t^ tbe tiiwrchv wbiub baa Arce ttbtSt atsfca. TtiB fOof 
ha* » cirekr with a ipiadrangie Svtmei by fret «id dKKrket vioA ; 
tb« sou A fioBt ia odmieA with a, SiciBg of Fortlmd: (tone, andf ~ 
with a > oorakey pcdimeat, and sf roterik wiflt enrlchnieots 6f 
l«ma«thb;^^aBaapkBti*miftasi]Mttl towo'. lathe Attrch is a 
ha a d waaa grilery with ma mpM i tbe pew* and pulprfs are of Oak, 
with whicfa tbo cbHrcb m wttiosetftted uearfy nhie tett in height. 
The altaivpiacftis of the aune timber, adorned wftJi tiro eofiimns, 
enbtblatuic^and pediant^ ^ Coriathian order. The dtmedsiona 
aw, knglbifty-aiacfcet, brcsdA fbrtf-two, aftitnde thirtynnx and* 
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that of the stone toner about seveotj-five &xt ; on the top of tlie 
tower is a cupola, the vane of which ii half a ihip rigged. 

It i» u leetory, and since the union with St, Mary Colechurch; w 
in the alternate presentation of the Crown end the Meroer's 
Company. 
There are do monuments worthy of note. 

At the suuth-west corner of Guild hall-yard, is the pariehchurch 
of St. Lawrence Jewry. It is dedicated to Lawrence, a Spaui^ 
Hint, born at Hnesca in the kingdom of ArragOD, who after having 
undergone the most grievous tortures in the persecution under 
Valerian, the emperor, was cruelly broiled alire on a gridiron, till 
be died, for his strict adherence to Christianity ; and the additional 
epithet of Jewry, from its situation amongst the dwelling of the 
Jews, was conferred upon it to distinguish it from tlie church of 
Lawrence Pounteney, now demolished. - 

The earliest account of this church informs us,' ttiat in tlie 
seventy-second year of Edward I., Huge de Wickenbroke gare 
the patronage to Baliol (lull^e, Oxford, (then recently founded 
by John Baliol, and Dergovilla, hi* wife, parents to John Baliolf 
king of .Scotland], which gift was two yearn afterwards confirmed 
to Richard de Gravesend, having first conv«ted it to a vicarage^ 
(former rectory], and it still continues in the some patronage. The 
church being destroyed by the &reof 1666, was rebuilt at the 
expense of the parishioners in l€77, under the superintendence of 
sir Christopher Wren, at an expense of £11,000.; but was not 
completed till 1706. 

The old church was " very fiiine and large ; I myself, (says 
Stowe] more than 70 years since, have seen in this church the 
bone of a man, (as it is taken] and also a tootheof arery great 
bignesse, hanged up for shew in chainea of iroui npon a pillar of 
stone, the toothe (being about the bignesse of a man's fist] is long 
since conveyed from thence : the thigh, a shanl^ bone of 25 inchei 
in length by the rule, remaiueth yet fastened to a part of timber, 
and is not to be so much noted for the length as for the thicknesse, 
tiardnesse, and strength thereof; for when it was hanged on the 
stone pillar, it iiretted (with growing] the said pillar, and wa»not 
in itself fretted, nor (as seemeth) is not yet lightened by renuin- 
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log dry: but where or mIkd this bone was. Gnt. found or diseoVer* 
ed 1 have not heard." 

This church, to which, after the fire, the parish of StMury 
MagdiileD, Milk Street, nas annexed, is well built of stone, with 
« flat Toof, covered with lead, and the windows are arched. The 
interiur of the p>of is adorjied with frtt work; the pilasters on the 
south side, and tlie coIuohisdi) the Jiorth, are beautiful specifuens 
of the Corinthian order, as is also an eahiblature on the same side- 
The pulpit and altar-piece are handsome, and there is a variety of 
. ^Iegant,oruaineDt in various parts of the church. Theeaatendofthe 
church, which faces the GuildhuU yard, is adorned with four sto:te 
columns, and two pilasters, with the entablature and |iedimeiit of 
the Corinthian order. This structure is eighty-one feet lon^, 
sixty-eVght feet broad, fifty feet high to llie roof, and the altitudu 
of the oteeple is one hundred and thirty feet. The body iseii- 
ligbte,aed by two series of windows, the lower ones lai^ and uni- 
form, and the upper small. At the east end is a pediment, with 
niches supported by Corinthian columns. 

The tower, which is lofty, is terminated by a balustrade, with 
plain pinnacles, and within this bilustrade rises a kiud of Uuthorn,' 
which supports the base of the spire. 

In the old church was buried, in t471, sir Geffrey Bulleo, 
tprd mayor of London, son of Geffrey BuUen, of Sail, in Norfolk, . 
esq. He married Ann, eldest daughter to Thomas Lord Hoo and 
Hastings, by whom he had issue, sir William BuUen, knight, 
iather to Thomas BuUen, earl of Wiltshire, who was father to 
Ann BuUen, second wife, taking Henry VIII. and mother of 
Queen Elizabeth, Oo the tomb of sir William Stone, alderman, 
was the following epitaph : 

At Ihe earlh Ihe «artb dotli cover, 
So andcr Ihli stone tics aoolber. 

Gnu* of levit;, 

SpsD in breviry. 

Flower's felicity, 
, Fire of miterr, 

Wiml'* stalHlily, 

Is mortal it J. 
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A (DODgA the monameuti of the pmeiit ediftcp, nnnj' oF Ahiiih AK 
elegant and appropriate, is one of white marble, to the tneomry of 
Tillotaen, archbiahop of CanterbarjTi thirty ytan a pcMdier id this 
church. Id St. Lawrmce'i church « lecture cwty Ttieadaj' evea- 
ing waa endowed by lad; Campden* and ber« i« preached Mmtially 
tbe acrmoD before the corponrtioa of 'Loodon, on sgth Heptembef, 
pravimi to the ekction of the lord nayoi. 

Of tbe other ftir diarcbe* in tbh ward previonily to the fire 
o( 1666, and not mbaequently rebnilt, we ahall rather briefly men' 
tioa. St. Mary Colechnrch, was so named from its founder. 
It was comtmcted upon a vault, above ground, so that there wan 
>n ascent of several step* to the church entr.'Uice. Tbedateofile 
fomidation is uncertain; but tbe baptism of Thomas & Beelcet, 
and St. Bdmnud, cmifinn an opinion thut it OMWt have been tuty 
a«cie«t. It wai under tlie patronage of the maMer and brethren of 
tbehoapttal of St Thoaaus de Aeon, martyr, and was, with tbe 
I Kwa w sioosofthat hospital, granted by Henry VIII. to tbe coDr* 
paoy of Mercers. It stood at the south west comer of Old Jewry, 
attdwHi a coraey of small-Talue. It was not febuitt sfter the fire 
of 1«66, bat united to tbatof St Kiktiwd, Poultry. 

The parish of Si. Murtin, Ironmonger Lane, anmixed after the 
fire of I66& to the cfautA of St. Olave'a Jewry, had its chitTch at 
tb« corner of Ckureh Alley, and an tin ea«t sideaf IroooMnger 
Lane, tie ute af which is now » bnPnl place for the MhabitantK 
It was a rectory kaawn aa St. Matttn m tbe Pmmry or Orchtml. 
Tbe advowaoB was giren by the foNnder to the coavicnt of 8t. 
BortholoMwv i« W^cbl Smithflald, and fisll at tite suppveanoa Of 
rdigMwhouacaintAtbc hands of tbe Crown. 

Allhallows stood where the east end of the market aow is. It i> 
a rectory inthegift of the Grocer's Company, who, since its union 
with St. Mary le BoW, and St. Pancras Soper Lane, present in 
turn with tbe archbisliop of Canterbury. 

St. Pancras,* Soper Lane, stood on the north side of Pancras 
Luie, dedicated to St, Pancras. ton of Cledoniiis, a Phrygian 
nobleman. At fourteen years of age he was taken to Rome by his 
ancle, Dionysius; after whoM deaths heing apprehended as a 

• Called by Howe 61. Pancnle. 
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Clinatian. v>d penMting in that doetnm bebra the eniperor Dio- 
cleuuo, he wu beheaded A.D. 986. 

Th»w«s»*nM)I church, and a rectorj of one of the prdibiihop 
of CBiitfrl>ur>'a pecuVuin; and the annant prelstM of that m« 
uem to b»ve h«u] itfy profuae io gnating their indulgraca to 
■uch a« fxerted themtelrc* in the wptira and ainiamMito of St. 
Pancrw, Yet Stowe m»l(«a (pnat compUiatof the dikpidatioM 
«r the Qhurcfa' He (vy*. " It il a pwper imall churah. hat divers 
X'uii pamhiomnt therein: «nd hath had, of oU time, man) liberal 
bcaefactor*) bat of 1«te ^nch ai, (not r^arding tb« ordar taken by 
Qiwne Eli»Jl)«th) tbe Int. UU in their church b«Dg bnkm, ham 
rather aold th« tame for hfllf thf ralw, than put Um pariah ta 
charge with new caatin^. La^e ^(Wnence hath ppored tlua ta be 
true» baaidet the spoil of moment." 

It waa united after the fire of London to the cboroh of St, 
lUai; le Bov, 

Within a few jarda from thia church ftoqd tb« pariah diurch of 
St, Oayth, in Su Bennet Sbornea,' Shrog, or .Sben^ipg, The mai 
\gt whom thia chnreh waa dedicated, waa danghter of a Muohn 
prince, and having lived a veclitat) life at Chiah, in Saaex, v«a 
mnrdeied by Ihe Puiff^ Ao abbtf waa founded ns the apet, mi 
the plaef ia »ti)l called by her name. It received thR additinBall 
title of Bennft, Shorne, or Shrog, from Benedict ijlwro^ citiM» 
^ stochipabmoDgeri who refoundttd tba chiuch in the nJgn wf 
Edward II. * 

Before Henry IV. came to the throne, b^ at wall M bin fiithei^ 
waa tboqght to be tUvourabh: to the tenet* of WiekltQi), but all 
fluch feelinga were made to give way before the e^ppdiency of alatei 
policytend eircginttaiiced aahewamtbe goodiwill and iafiuenm 
of the cl«^ were neceawry for the strengthening his power, and> 
KOdering bil thrqne secntGr Before thi^ period, np lawa had r">Wlt 
tp co«ree the mind vf tnap at)d prevent hi *i. from thinHiflgi bufc 
wh^A. the dictates (fxtendiog bi)t too oAea tft^buse) «ff the qttwdh 
cvfk t» be qwartjojied, yie <?)orgy, ia the dBgiwUcni apirit. of 

«(9lw«|tical doRiin^tion, required a check tq b« giveq tP *btti\*r 
piftitiiQQ ^r inquiry) V luftrersiw of thtM wprenucy and iabkU.. 
bilit} . Henrj- yielded to this spirit, and the parliament passed that 
inhuman act, by iHiteh all heretics, who refbaed to abjure their 
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opinion*, or who relsptet), were to be haii<Ie<] over to the «ivil magia* 
trate, and condemned to the flames. It is probuble, aa.hu ntaiiitjr 
would hope, that had the ki rig' a tenure of his throne been more 
poMtirely awured, be wouLd nut have assented to an edict so sun- 
guioary ami arbitrary, and thu* liuve anned the faaoda of bigotry 
with the weapona ofoppresnoii. Theouly palliative for the king's 
coawnt to such a measure, must be touod in the idea that (judging 
from self, the standard by which moat men measure otiiers,] the 
alleged heretics would not oppose the fulminationa of the churcb) 
nor brave the dreadful peaalties which the law decreed, end which, 
it might be well Judged, would be uusparingiy exercised by those- 
who had demanded and obtained a sanction for iHiberality, and an 
authority for unsparing peraecution. Religious animosiUes have 
unfortunately been the most bloody and remorseless that stain the 
pages of liistory ; and extirpation has been Iteld as more efficacious 
than persuHHion, where the weaker have dared to differ in opinion 
wilbthemore powerful. It may be little doubted that the sword 
thus placed in their hands was not allowed to rest in the scabbard. 
It was drawn by the hand of animosity, a'ld swayed by the arm of 
rigour. Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, was a furious btgotf 
who dealt out damnation to the soul, and fire and aword to the 
bodies of all heretics. Extermination was his remedy. The Hrst 
victim of hia rage was Sir* William Santre, priest of this church 
(St. Osyth). He was brought before the convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, held at St. Poul'scathedral. He was accused 
-of refusing to worship the cross, and of denying the doctrine of ' 
transubstantiation. The vic^m shrinking from the horrors of bia 
impending fate, endeavoured to explain away his alleged errors. 
Heconaented "to yield an inferior homage to the cross for the sake 
ofhim whodiedon it," but that wns not considered orthodox. He 
acknowledged " the real presence of Christ in the sacrament, and' 
that after the words of consecration were pronounced, the bread 
became the true and spiritual bread of life." The primate impis 
riously demanded his prof^on of a belief, " That after the coi^ 
secration the substance of the bread and nine no longer remained, 
but was cmiverted into the substance of the body and blood of 

• Sir wu a title appUcd to priesti. 
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€hri«t ; wliich wsm really uhI tnilr in ib^ii proper nature and 
■ubstance in the sacrament, oi tbey were in the womb of the Virgia* 
as tbey hung upon the crois, ai tbey lay in the grave, and as they 
now resided in hesTen." TheieabBDrdandirreconcileablepropoti- 

, tion* shocked Sautr^, nho declared, " That be the couMquence 
what it onightt be could not understand, nor ever would give bia 

' aasent to, sach diKtrine." On this Ihearcfabishop prooounoed him 
an incorrigible heretir, degraded him from all ecclesiastical orders, 
and delivered him over, according to the act oT parliament "in liiat 
<!ase made and provided," to the secular arm, the lord-mayor and 
sheriibof London, with the usual bypocritical injanction,— "tlutt 
tbey would deal kindly with him," at the lime intending, and being 
fiilly assured that such Vinduess would be evinced as the blood-^ 
stained vulture shows the kid that it grasps in its talons. Sautii - 
was burnt at the stake in SmithGeld, the Eoglisb protomnrtyr to 
Aoae doctrioes for which so many aabsequently suffered, t6 establish 
those pure arid simple truths which are founded on the light of th^ 
Gospel, and are now the glory of the Protestant faith. 

Within this church was buried Edward Hall, editor, of the. 
Chronicles of England, which are called by his name, and detail tbe 
proceedings of this country from the time of Richard II. to that 
of Henry Vill. Sir Ralph Warren, mercer, was also buried liere, 
twice lord-mayor, and merchant of the iiitaple, at Calais. He-mar>^ 
Tied two wives, dame Christian, and dame Joan. The latter lady 
was daughter and co-heiress of John Lake, gentlonan : at sir 
Ralph's death, she married sir Thomas White, lord-mayor, and 
founderof StJohn's College, Oxmi. Herdaughter, (by sir Ralph) 
Joan, married sir Henry Williams, alias Cromwell, of Hinchin. 

. brooke, in the county of Huntingdon, at whose -honse lady White 
his mother.in-law died. The issue of this match was, sir Oliver 
Cromwell, whose younger brother Robert was thefather of Oliver 
Crohwbll, the Protector. 

The church being burnt in 1666, was notre-bnilt; the site was 
Converted into a church-yard, and the parish united to St. Stephen*^ 
Wallbrook. 

At the northern extremity of King Street is Gnildhall yard, the 
north side of which is occupied by the principal front of the Guild- 
8 ■ 
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httH w cemiiM» l^aU of ihc Garponutidd aC Uiada*, wImk Ui» 
Mkvmg city CDucliare Iwpt : 

1, Tbe «oiut ArConuaoa Cemicil. 

9. The court of LoMl^iaajor «Rd Aldpauu. 

S. The conEtoCHwrtiDgi. 

4. The 0(f hM'a CMrC 
6«idfi. Th<t SberifPs eaarta. 
9. The eourt of WwJmote 

5. TtwcMirtoflfallBwte. 

9. Tfatf ChanberlainV court for bindu^ agipi^tiaes. aod. 
BMkhig tbcmfrse vlwB th«( apprentice iMp ^i».ex[UT«d. 

- Thia GoildhBli iim b^aa to be builded new in lUl* tlw 
tweHUi'of HiiDly IV. by ThoiBU Knoltee, then, taafoi, and hi* 
brethren the aldcnnen' The same was made of a little' cottag^e, a. 
large nod a gnat hause at it nnvr rtandeth, toward the char^^e^ 
#hereof the coinpaaiet gave large benevolencea. Alao ofifencu of 
men ware parikaocd fbr tumi of money towM\l> thii workr extTsor- 
dinary feet wste raiied, fines, amercemenU, and other thuiga, 
Miplt^ed dtittng wven jeara, with a continnatloa thereof of three 
years UOTfv all- to be eoiployed to tlui building."* 

ih the: reign of Henry VI. the exefiut^rs of rir Richard WhiU 
tin gto» gave £36 towards the paving of tbe gjcat hall with Purbcdc 
stone. All the wiodaws were fWed at tbe cost of the aldemieii, 
vhoi placed their armi in paiated glass ; tbe kildieu vaa btiilt by 
nr JMhn Shan, 1508 1 he nas the 6nt chief oa^gutrate who held « 
^rsofl cWic feast here> Tbe variaiu part« of the HalL were anbae- 
guenlly arectedi and the whole i^pears to have beeik finished about 
L50ft> Ja uSlS, a council chambec ^d record room was buil^ 
and thoELrst cotfrt bold Id it by sir John JoUe, in Noiembtr in 
that same year. 

At tbe £k of iGSfi, the whoW of the interior and oubsr offiOc* 
were burnt, but Ihe walls were so extremely solid, that tbc^ with* 
stood all tiie fury of the dehtn)t:tiTe flames. " Amoag other 
diiogs thataightw" faya Vincent, "the sig^ht of Guildhall waa a 
fearful spectacle, which stood the whole body of it together, ja view 
for several honrt togethet, after the fire bad takep it, without 
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Smmi :(I tv^)Me )ie«nae ttM timber was tf iaeh fltUd »tk)i hi-a 
bright Bhioing coal, wifit hail bteii b paltue of ^aAd, ora^gniat 
building of buraiihed breM." 

The building tras reuovatifd within and nithoat, within three 
years after the fire, ataaexpence orjf3500. The embelhahmentB 
gfthis structure were, the adornmeutof the portico ttith a atalely 
Gothic frontispiece, enriched with thu amu of iEngiand under a 
cornice, pediment and vaae, between two cartouches, and the city 
■upportrs oil acrotera, and theae between twn Other rases, tinder 
which were niches. In Ihe middle of this front were these words, 
done in gold :— 

" Reparata et ornata Thoma 

RanlinsoD. Mtlit. Majore. Aa.Dom. MDCCVI. 

The ancient front oF the building appears fiom the accounts and 
'drawings of it to huve been in a style of considemble magnifioence 
and great good taste. Some traces ure still left in the interior cf 
the present porch, which is the only relique ofthe ancient buildingi 
The old front was adorned with some remarkably fine statues, 
Two of them represented Moses and Aaron, which, at the people 
grew refined in their notions were termed Law and Learning ; and 
four others were female figures, depicting Religion or Disoipltne* 
Fortitude, Justice, and Temperance, — the first a nus, serious and 
reflective; tbe second clothed in armour, and armed with sword 
and buckler; the third administering justice ; and the fourth, 
fliough much mutilated, was yet verj illustrative of the virtue it 
was intended to pourttay and enforce. Those four weretakeu down 
iu 1789, Qod Mr. Alderman Boydell obtained a grant of them from 
the common council, and presented them to Mr. Banks, the 
Rculptor, who regarded them as very eminent and valuable speci-. 
mens of ancient art, and was at tbe pains of restoring tbe various 
limb* and attributes that liad been mutilated. At the decease of 
Mr. Banks the; were sold among his efiects, by auction ; but the 
corporation were not the purcbaiers. 

Stow, in relation to the various images «hich were inj^ired and 
demolished in his, time, states, that "William Eldertmi, an^. 
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•ttomeir in the Sheriff's Court, madetbcrl^lowingdoggRl mtth 

flonc«niing tbe itatun in froat of Gnildhall : 

- ** TluHt[h moat tbc iinapi be jinlled doim. 
And uoM be tbaught rRi»ia in towo, 
I'm lure there be in Londoa yet 
Seven image^ toifb, ind in luch k plice, 
A* few, ar mere 1 think will bit ; 
Yet mnr day tbe; «hev their fkce^ 
Add tboojuwdi aee tben cTcrj yaw, 

But few, I Ibink, ud tell me *berej , 

Wben Jeiui Cbrkt aloft dotb altud, 
Iaw and Lrarniuft on either band, 
Duciplioe lu (he Devil'a necli. 
And bard by ber are there direct ; 
Hen Juitice, Flwtitndc, and Tmperance ataiid. 
Where find ye the like b all tbia Unir 

The preient fU^ude was erected in 1789, after the deiigu of 
Mr. George Dunn, architect, und is justly cenauied as a tasteless 
jamble, and incongruous mixture of the [wiuted Grecian aut] 
tiriental styles of archittxrture, without one atom of the elegance of 
anyone, and totally destitute of the harmony of the whole — "parts 
multiplied to infinitude, and combined without lelationship." 
Over the t^iitre, at the top, are the city arm> carved in. stone, with, 
the motto, " Dmnine dirige nos," beneath. 

The centre contains a pointed door, with pillars and mouldinga. 
Od each side are pilasters, with oblong and pointed paiinels, 
whence to the escalloped battlements they are fluted; above are 
the sword and tunce, the whole tetiniiiuted by enriclitd iiiould- 
ings, and peculiar pinnacles. The space between the pilasters 
coritain six lancet windowt, in two stories, the lowest being long - 
the parapet supports the armorial bearings aud supporters. The 
pilasters at each end are similar to those in the centre, escept that 
th^ fluted part is continued to the base, apd tliat they are not go. 
high ; th£ wings of the building have twenty-four lancet windows 
- ofuneqtial lengths ; the whole front formed iiito thirty wind qwb, 
between slender piers. This front partakes no determinate style, 
^nten it may be termed " ^he fauciful" or " miscellaneous." 

'JTw porch coaductg to the great hall, which isreryfine uod 
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«a|Mcioti>. It is »«> hundfed aad fifty-four test in Imgth, and 
fifty-two feet ID breadth. On each side Hre clustenof tall columos, 
with magnificrat gilt capitals, surmounted by u corresponding 
range of double |)iere, Bupporting a roof fifty feet high, which is 
flat and divided into pannela. The hall is admirably adapted for- 
musical entertainments, both from its capacity of holding from six 
to seven thousand persoas, and froin the great efiect which its 
conatruction gives to the combinations of harniany< 

At the tnst end of the hall there is an enclosed platform several, 
feet higher than the pavemeut, and surrounded with a puinelled 
wainstwtingr, whicli is set apart for the accommodation of the lord* 
mayor, alderm^ sheriffs, and other principal members of the 
corporation, at the meetings of the lirery, and serves as a hustingar 
at all elec^ns. The more the great window over this platform ia 
examined, the more it will be found deserving of admiration. Its 
divisions and subdiviuons are all in the best harmony ; their onift- 
nMDtal embellifhrnents light and elegant. In the compartments .of 
painted glass, thtfre are well-executed represeubitions of th6 royal: 
arma'and supporters, and the starsand jewels' of the'oniers oFthei 
Garter, Bath, Thistle, and Sc Patrick. 

Round the halt were maoy portraits, of which several have htea- 
removed, some placed iu the courts of King's Bmch and Common 
Pleas. We shall give ta account of them as they hung in thi» 
Hall prions to removal. 

I. Sir Orlando Bridgmon, knt. bait, lord chief baron of the, 
Excheijuer in 1600. He sat as'first judge on the trial of the. 
Regicides, and succeeded lord Clarendoa as lord keeper. He died. 
1674. Hewrotea celebrated work on Conveyaaces, and ia higbly> 
spokenof by lord Clarendon in biri history. 
-2. Sir£dward Atkyn, knt. second baron of the Exchequer 
m 1660. Died id 1669. 

' 8. ' Sir Thomas Tnisden; kut. and hart, member of Fatliamrnt 
for Maidstone in 161U ; judg^.of the King's Bench iu 1660. Di«dj 
i«1682. - , . 

4. Sir Christopher Turner, kut. third boron of Excliequfr m 
1600.- Intbeovemowblecaseoftht Perry's,* h< was the judge.vho 

* Vide Stale Trials, vol. 10. Afig, f. 30 j . sod Haft's HiKoll- \- 3> V- ^^t 
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m. Ibe GlMWeatcr Llat Amttt 1661> nfwed to tiy Ihem AtfMt %» 

ipdidueiit for rourtier, booAUM the bod j of die tn^tpooed OMwientd 
perami wu* a«t to be fbuiid ; yet in a circait aflwward^ a les* 
osuliont judge did tty them, Hud u|iou beiag fovud gttUtjr* 
<irda«d execution, drhen wme jreen ■ftuwturdi lite pasda •iq»- 
poaed to be mHrdered appeaMd olive I Tkii unhappy ciicHM. 
fliMice bw DcCMioaed a tnoM sctupulout attention to the «wffi>. 
cieucy of evideocf, in caaes irban th« body of a penoa atppoH^ 
tb be vurdcited iiiiot fenod. Hedied.in 105. 

fi. Sir Thomai Tynell. kot. juitioe of the Oonuton Plaasia 
Ut60( Hd iHi-meinber of ParliameDt for Buckin^haMshinf. 

G. £ir SaHual BrowOf kht. membec of .Ptu'liajnmt for |ikait> 
DMoti) in 164/0. He greotlj eierted liimwlf again>t aithbithtp 
Idud, and carried up tbe attaiiHier aghuut that [nalate .to thfe 
Haute of Loidi iti l644> He we* made JMstice of tbe coMct of 
GoBmoDPIeBiini€6D,4inddiediQ 1688. 

7. Sir Matthew Hale, knt, was juitioe 4if the ComnuHi PIcm 
i4.l66a. abd^nembei IbrGloucerteTshireiD IfiMandlSfia Jfa 
WW appointed cbirf baronofthe&icbequer in l660, and.in >S71 
adranced to be \wd chief juttioe of tbe Klng'a Bench. He died 
in 1076- "Tbii excellent penoo, whose jearning to the U.w maa 
■nicely eqtaalled and never joirpiiHed, wa*, in taany reepecta, MM:crf 
the m— t .perfttJ chMactan of hii.uge.; he was far^fnnn iodontidarx 

able aaa philosopher and divine; *•" fe — iTmirH iMinMrin h« 

private, M be waa great and veoBrable .in Ins public: capacity ; add 
altbOugb hsHai anian«f trnehumilitf, be wm not.jnMncible^ 
that honeit pvaiee which wa> beatowed on bim^bytfae geqenil vaieb 
ofinanbind." , . 

8. Sir WadhamWyudhm, kot-jiatinecf tbeKing'eBnwti'ia 
VBSO. Sir John HawiN ealti fain the Mcond beat jndgerthoJht 
in Westminiter Hall from the -Restoration to Ae fiefoltttioB. 

9. Sir John Eelyiige,bnt.imn)ber for Bedford in l66i. Loftl 
4lmfju*ti«eof Kiog'aBeaeb-inl663. Dittd-in I&7I. 

10. Sir John Archer, kut justice of the Common Bleu itt' 
M69. IKed in tSfrl. 

11. Sir Kidivd R»mfeTd, knt. 'b«NHi'4^Ei«heqnMi» l«n», 
lord chief justice in 1676. Died in I679. 

IS. Sir WlWam Morton, kiit. was one bf tbe-scvera! gen(lA»«i 
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of tfwloiig robe, ^0, whra the civil wan brake •at, laid Mid* Kt 
gmn and took up the swerd. He distin^islMd kiiDMAT mnclt 
(according to Clarendony as KeiteBiuit-c^vacl of kone. At the 
HertMatioB he re»amed hit prc^cnes, and wu made juBtioe of tfie 
King's B«nch in l6$5. '*H« diacbarged the office oFjedge wittf 
mm^ pavity and teaming, an4 was veiy teniUe to tl|4«»i>4M»' 
chose to live by robbing on the highway."* 

fie died m t679| and has a mootinwot in tiwTcnpIc cbwcfa, 
where he wa» buried. 

la. Sir William Wild», knt. and'bart. reeonkr kf Loudon in. 
16*9, and leprewnted the city in Pariiameirt in iSdO^ Justice of' 
CamnMD Pteaa- 1668, and King's Bench 1672. I>iHi l679- 

14. Sir John Vaughaa, fcot.returned to ParlUmmt fertheeoMufrp 
of Gafdigan in I640, was much &m«d for his lestinng ind eto- 
quence. He was made justice of the Common Pleas itt l66ft> 
I>fiDgtD 1676, w*« buried >B the Tem|deckM'cliiwberetlMiei^ a 
moDummt etected to hif memory. 

15. Sir Timothy LittleUM, member for Lndlow l6Si, fawoD of 
Exckequn t«7«. Died 1679. 

l€. Sir Hugh Wyndhism, knt. repree^ted the borsngh of 
Miuehead >n^l66l, baron of EiKhequer in I67O, justice of Cam- 
tM» Pleas in (673, and died on the circnit in 1«84. 

17. Sir Edward Turner, knt. retnmed for Essex in 1660, and 
Kprefented Hertford in l$6l, in which latter year he was choaca 
speaker of the House of Common. Baron of Exchequer in I671. 
Died 1674. 

IS. Sir Edward Thur)aad, knt. represented Ryegate in Pxrlte- 
escnt in tbe years 1659, l€60, I66I. Baron of Exchequer in 
lfi7lt- IHedin ifiss. 

19. ' Sir Robert Alkyna, K. B. justice of Common Plena in 
M72, which post he resigned in 1 679, being unwilling to counter 
Mwce the arbitrary proceedings then introduced.' He was at the 
Revolution, which he zealously supported, received with marks ef 
distinction bj king William, who made him chief baron of the 
Kxche^uer m ]6S9. He was in that -year chosen speaker of the 
Ho«s« of Larda, and died in 1709. -^ 



* CUrendor, vol. S, p. 461. 
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. so.' Sir William Ellit, knt. was member of Pdrlmmcllt for, 
Grantliain id 1656, at wliich timt he was Oliter Cromwell's soli-, 
dtor. Justice ofCoiuiiiOB Pleas in 1673, and died in 168U. 
' SI. Sir Frabcis North (Uraa of Guildrord) was \a 1674 ad- 
vanced tobelord chief Justice of the CommoD Fleas, was appointed^ 
lord Iceeper in l€a2, created baron Guildford in I663( uid died. 
in 1685. , 

. fiA. Sir Heoeage Finch, (earl of Nottingham) son of sir H. 
Finch, recorder of London, and speaker of the House of Coitimoiia.- 
in'the tfatffi of Cbarles II. He was chosen member for Canterbury 
in IbfiO, add for Oxford in 166I ; lord keeper l€73. and the same 
year adnnoed td the peera^ by the title of "Lord Fiucli tif 
Ihiveiitry," and in I&75 constituted lord high chancellor of Cngland. 
May 13, l6si, he was created earl of Nottingham> and died- 
la 1682. 

*' He rose," says Qranger," by r^ulargradationttothehigb office , 
of chancellor, for which he was eminently qualified. He presided, 
in Chau'cery when the whole kingdom was divided into foctioos, 
bnt had such a command of his passions, and was ao nice in hn 
Conduct, that be always appeared of no faction himself. He was 
muster of the power uf elocution in a very high degree, a taledt 
extremely dangerous in the possession of a dishonest man. This, 
be took every ott-asion of exerting, but it was only to enforce and 
adorn, never to weaken or disguise the truth." Blackstone speaks' 
iiisp highly of him in his Commentaries. 

These portraits are those of the twenty-two judges, who, for thdr 
Ugnal and united services to the city, by deciding the disputes 
between landlord and tenant, after the desolating fire of 1666, 
without recourse to judicial litigation, were placed here as a mark 
of gratitude, by those whom they bad so satisfactorily benefitted in 
a time of unexampled difficulty and distress. The portraits were 
executed by Michael Wright, a very excellent painter in the reigns 
pf Cbarles II. and James II., and who died in 1700. It had b^en 
intended that sir Peter Lely should paint these portraits, but the 
proud painter fastidiously refused to wait on the judges at thdr 
chambers, and therefore the £nglish artist was employed, vho 
received £60 for each picture. 

The other portraiu in the gnat Hall were those pf William III. 
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and Mary, by Vandervert ; and queen Anne, George I., Georg« If. 
■nd queen Caroline, Geoi^ III. and queen ChaHotte, the two 
latter by Ramsey. There was also a picture in the best rtyle of 
sir Joshua Rtyiiolds, a full length of lord Camdeo. He was 
represented in his full robes as lord chief justice, with books and 
papers, having the followiug inscription : . 

Haoc Iconero', 

Caroli Pratt, Esq. 

Suromi Jndici» C. B. 

In honorem tanti viri 

Anglic'se Libertatis L^ Assertoris 

Fidi. 

S. p. «. L. 

In curia Municipali, 

Proni jusserunt, 

Nono Kal. Men. A. D. mdcclxiv. 

Gulielmo Bridgen Arm. Pree. Urb. 

Pasting down the hall, the attention is first arrested by a 
monument to the memory of the celebrated Beckford, lord-mayor 
in 1763 and 1770. This patriotic and spirited magistrate is repre- 
sented iu the erect attitude in which he addressed to the king his 
celebrated reply, no^ equalled by any thing verbally addressed to 
the Sovereign sincethe days of the Revolution. The Corporation 
having already presented one address, and remonstrated with his 
Majesty on the ruinous course of administration pursued by his 
ministers, to which no satisfactory reply was given, voted in May 
1770 a second one, which Mr. Beckford was ordered to present to 
the King. Aller it had been read by the town clerk [in absence of 
the Recorder) his Majenty thus replied : — 

" I should have been wanting to (he public as well as to myself, 
if I bad not expressed my dissatisfiiction at the late address. 

"My sentiments on that subject continue the same, and I should 

ill deserve to be considered us the father of my people, if I could 

suffer myself to be prevailed upon to make such an use of my pre- 

3m 
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rogative as I think infonMstent with the interest, and dangerous to 
the cotistilutloa, pf the kingdom." 

"Mr. Beckrprd immediutely, in the most calm and umemharmssed 
maaiier, made the following xeyly to his Sovereign, nhich has been 
justly made his epitaph, and sculptured beneath his statue : — 

" Moll gracioiu SuTcreign, 
' Will ^ar Hqcaly be pinwd bo br lo coadGHXnd, aa tu permil Ihe Mayor 
of yonr toyal cjty cf London W declare, inypfr royal pretence, uo bcbalf uf hl> 
ftllow^iliinia, bow much lbe,|nre ^pijc^einiaii of your Majesly'i diipleaanrc 
woald at all timet affect Ibeir miud ! Tbe declaratfon of tbat dupleaanrc baa 
already filled Ibcm vith inexprcHible aaxiely, a^d wilb tbe deepetl anictioa. 
-Pennlt me, Sire, lo aiturc your Mqjeiily, tliat your Al^etly bat not, in alJ yonr 
dominioat, any aubjecla'DioTe faitkrnl, more dafiTuI, or more affecl innate lo your 
Majeity'a peraon and family, or more ready to aacrifice tbcir lirei and fortunes 
in the malnlenaDce of tbe true JioDOitr and dignity of your cruwn. We do, 
Ibereforr, witb the grcaleal ^mility aofi BuhmUaiop, must earneilly anpplieale 
your Mtjetly, that you will iia; dismipa ua from your preaence without exproaiiV 
■ more farourable opinion of your failbful citizen, ^iid wilhoat wme romfort, ' 
without aome prospect, at leael, of redreci. 

"Permit me, Sirt, farther to obterr^ that whoever hat already dared, or aball , 
bereafter endearonr, by fake intiDaaliont and ausgetlioi 



V*i'n'l''F '^E'?^!'!'" &1<!T° ^.''Y )^ll^\ l^^^'l* '" ^■■er'lj xid from the cijvof 
^«n^ in particular, and to withdraw ^ovr cunGdeoce Bnil regard from your 
people, it BD enemy to .yonr Majeaty'a peraon and familyl a 'violator of' tbe 



public ' peace, aiMTabetrayer of oi 
Jt'^e'gt^ii>u^fieTolution.'' ' 

in uiQther oompartineat is a ftilt more ;p^en^<l. ^oni^men^ to, 
Ae memory of tiw iJilustrious earl of piiatham. Tl|e ^.^r^^ \h repr^ 
ient^ in Ibe ^abit of a Rflman s^Dntor,, lookiflj ^ignly on a 
femalefigure pr^g*|itiiigthe qi^'ofjl-ontipu: )f},s}e^ ,h|^d^s^^tains 
*be helia ^f gotten inie».t, wbij^t, ^is right ref^ on ^ojjpinerce^ y^, 
^barged Bitb proiper Httril)aK»i ^ spiiljng ^q h^ grotect|[>rj bf. 
whose aid, assisted by the fo^r qvi^ut^s 9/ tftc norl^ she i^s pouring 
6>rth plenty into the laf) of, ^itjtnii;^, vthp si^ yi^h h^^r aj^ 
reclining on the Biitjsh liqn. 'E\ie C)>7i g^^(i^4 ^V^kfi f^'^^f'f cronn, 
is looking towi»tdB the gifted st^ttejiman, ai)^BO!|i),ty^g,^(;(^,^inip(i^; 
al her fiet ate tjie emblems of lndus[j:s,an4, <)(!%{ rishf,h^i)^ tj^ 
of Afsitice and.Poiyer. 
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Upou the plinth is tlie following iii&i:]i|tlion, from tlie pen of tlie 
celebrated CO temporary ofliisson, Edmund Burke. 

"In grvlefnl acknonledfpneDt-ta the Supreme Dispoter otertoliynbo, inleitd- 
liig to advance tliu nstiou for such lime u to bU wiMon Koned good, loan 
' high pilch of proiperil; and glory, by an unanimity at home, b; confidence 
and repaiatioD ■bioad, by ttliMtv wilely diUe« and Tuithfally obierTed, by 
coLoniea united aad proleclcd , by decisive rictoriCK by lek ant) laud, liy coir- 
quFSli made by armi aad gciiL-i-OBity in every part uf the gbbei by Commerce, 
for the first lime united will) and made to flouriih by War; — was pleaned to 
raise up aa a firoper inilrumcnl in Ihia memorable work, 

rtlLLlAM PITT. 

<'l'he Mayor, AUcnneD, and Commoa Coyadl, miudfiil uf tliebei^fiti whjcli 
the city uf Loadou received, in ber ample share in tbe fieiwral proaperily, haT|D, 
encled to the memory of Ibis emiaAit Statctmau nnd puwerhl Orator, Ihia 
Moaumcnt iu lier Goildlull, ibat iier Cilizeu* may oereir laeet for tbe trapiac- 
tioD of Ibeir affairs, irilbout bcinc reminded kliat Ihe mCans by vhii.4 ProTidenee 
raiaes a nation to GreatDeaa,.are tbe vnlues inrused into Great Hen, aod (bat to 
wUbhold from those virlne*, eitbef of tbe Uving or the Dtad, tke tribute of 
esteem and teneralioH, is lo deny lo thcmaelvea tbe means of happineas md 

« This dialingulsbed Pcraod, fifr lb« Scrvite rendered to King GeOrge II, and 
to King Gcoif e 111. was created 

CARii or cbXthih. 
"The British' Kalion bououied his memory vitb a Public Fnocral^ vid a 
Public MoDument amongst her illustrivns men in Wctlminster Abbey.— 
J. Baani (eiilprit, ITBS." 

It was t^ cork of tbe able sculptor BacoD^ who received 3000 
guineas tor his labour. 

Oppvsite lord Chalthani's raonDdient, an the other side of tb« 
HiiM;m'oAeto th^ nftftiflry of bi*"gori WHiiEltd' Pilf,' by'BiiUb. 
Tfie-sculiifure is 'not so fihei^thii inibKptViri, (byllie la^'fi%!Si';, 
Honburatile 'Ge'org;e Cann^ngj' better.' The attitude of irfr.'Pi'tt is'" 
good, but from theaTertiug posture of the head, the fuce seems pur- 
posely turning away from that of lord Chatham, which frowns od 
Ilia son with much {but characteristic) severity «f look. Soitoe wEig 
wiotenn epigram >thereon, of nh'i.ch thtxi iiil#'ate the^ pith ant*'' 
substance ;— '■ ' 
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"Dy'c MX, Will, IbU Man, willi hii Filbrr in \\i*', 
Aiham'i) of Itic DBlimi'i di^racc. 
And Ibe >stt many ilia he bH brought ua all lo. 
Dare not look bia old Did in tbc face." 

The ii)Hri|>tittn runs thus :— % 

" WfLUAH PITT, 

' "Son of William Pill, Earl of Cbalbam, inberiling thegenina, andlbrmcdby 
tbe precrpti of bia Fitbtr,^de*oted hiniKlf frmn hii mly yean to the (errice of 
the State. Catted lo the chief vondncl of ihe AdmiaittraliDO, after tbe rime of 
a diraitram war, he repaired ihe exbaniled revenues, be re»iTed aod invigo- 
rated the commerce and proaperity of Ihe Country, and he had re-eatabliabed 
the pulilic credit on deep and aure foundaliDDii vbeil ■ new War iraa kindled 
in Europe, more fonnidHbletban anj' pnceriing War, from the pecnlinr cbaniclcr 
of lis danften. To miat Ibc arma of Fnnre, vhich were directed against tbe 
indepeiideDce of (Ter; Goremment and People, to aninate etber nalioui fij 
Ihe example of Gre»t Britain, lo check the (contagion of opiDiom which leaded 
to diaaolve the frame of - ri*il aorisly, to amy the lojal, Ihe aober-minded, 
and Ihe good, in defmce of Ihe venerable Conalilnlioa of IbeBritiab Honarcbj; 
vere thedotien which, at Ihat awful criBia, devolved upon the Btitiah Minialer, 
and which bedia<4iargedwitht»nacendaat leal and intrepidity and penevoance ; 
he upbeld the natinnal honour abroad ; he maintained al home the bleaainga of 
order and of tnie liberty; and, in the midal ofdifficulliea and peril>, be united 
and eonaotidcted iHe tlrength, pover, and reaourcea of the Empire. Fur Ibeae 
hiffh purpoaci, lie was gifted by Divine PrOTidence with cndowmenli, rare in 
their separate excillcncej wODderful in Iheir combioaliun ; judgment, imagi- 
Datiou, memory, wit, force and aruleuesa of reaaonrng ; eloquence, copiona 
and accurate, commanding and pennaaive, and auited from its splendour lo 
Ibe dignity of his mind, and to Ihe aulbority of bia station; a lofty apu-jtj a 
mild and ingenuoua temper. Warm and atedratl in frlendahip, towards fnemiea 
be waa forbearing and forgiving. Hia indnalry wna not relaxed by CDulidCnee ia 
bia great abilltiea. Hia iudulgeuce lo olhen waa not abated by Ibe cousciODa- 
naai of hb own anperiorily. Hia ambition waa pure Irom all sdfiib motivesi 
Tbe love of power and the paaaios for fame were lo him lubordinalp. to view* of 
pnUiculility; diipenaing fiK near twenty yeaia tbe faronn of the Crown, be 
lived without oaleulatiou, and be died poor. A grateful nation decreed to 
him thoae funeral hooonn wbicb are reserved for cmineat and extraocdinary 
men. Tbia Manument is erected by the Lord Mayor, Aldermea, and (^mmod 
Cuandl, to record the reverent aod affectionate regret with wbicb Ihe City of 
London cheriabea bia memory; and to hold out lo Ihe ifiitalion of posieniy 
those prmciplea of public foA privale v'lilue, whi^b cMure lo Nalioiu a aolid 
greatueas, and to individnaU 'an imperiabal>le name." 
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At th« lower end of the Hall there is a monumental tro|)Uy to tlic 
invincible and immortal NeUon ; n ridicutbuB heap of absurd 
aUsgory, with a tmait profile of the great hero in the middl«<. 
Neptune, Britannia, lions, dolphins, &c. are not lacking, but' 
asuTp the place that would have been appropriately auigned to 
theetatneorthe great departed ; whose appearance, mutilated as 
he had been in his country's defence, in which he nobly and victo- 
riously yielded bis parting breath, would have been a nuch pore 
fitting moDument to his memory, than all the display we now have, 
which rather teems intended tn evince the inventive powers of the 
sculptor, than to perpetuate the victories and valour of the hero 
of Ahoukir, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. The inscription, which 
alone reacues the moniiraental trophy from contempt, it from the 
pen of Itiehard Brinsley Sheridan : 



T10>-jlDHinAL OF THS WIHTB, AND KNIOHT OF TBS MCHI BONOUBjtBLB 
ORDtR OF TBC BATH ; 
" A Man amonpt the feir who tppmr, atdlSWent periods, to bavc bem 
created to proiDOle the grKudnir and add to I he Kcuril; of Niliotu; incilia); 
by llMiir high cxampte their (ellow-morlaU, thrnn^ all ancceeding iimei, 1o 
portue Ihc coone that leads to the exaltation of onr impcriecl natura, Pn>vi. 
denee, that implanted in Nelacn'a hreait an ardent pBaaion fur renown, ai 
bounteoxiiily endowed him with the tranBcendent talent* neceisary to the Kreat 
purpose! be was dnlined In accompliih. At an early period of life he eolcred 
into the Nnval service of Ids Country; and early were the instancei which 
marked the fearlen nature aitd enferprizE of hla characler; nnitin; to the 
lofttcM ipirit and the Juileat title to felf-coDfideoce, a alrift and humhie 
obedience tolbe lovereijiii rnleof diicipliae and sabordinalion. RiaiDg by due 
gradation lo command, he Infused iulo the boiomi of those be led tbe ralorou* 
ardour and eothusiailic zeal for the serrice of his King Bird Country, which 
auimaled bis own ; and while he acquired the lore of alt, by Ibe (weetness and 
moderalLOD of Ids temper, he inspired an universal confidence in Ibe never-failing 
reaource* of hb capacioas mind. Il will be for history to relnle (he many great 
exploit* through which, toUcilons of peril, and regBrdlew of woundii, ha becsnie 
the gWr; of hi* profosiou ! Bat jt belongs to this brief record of liis illailrioni 
career lo fay, tbat he coBiiDanded and conquered at tbe batllei of the Nile and 
Copenhagen ; victories never before equalled ; yet aflerwardi ■iirpaued by 
his own last achieremenl, the baltle of Trafalgar, foufrht on tbe Slit of 
Uctober,1B0a. Oa thai day, befurcllie conclusion of Ibe arlion, lie fell mortally 
wounded. Bnl the sources of life and stnK failed not, until it was known lo 
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h1[tiltiit'thedi«lfuclloHlirih'ec«'eiuy'b»lR'ecoiiiVrcIc.l,' tlif'gtoi-ybfbiadonblrir, 
■ftd'bW'oirn, hM ■ItkMM'IMIr'it'inmit <: thta idt^nf UH'hib« art hti'Mte 
lAMitj'ifltloailaBki/'cglalhd'rciifiittidD to'lhf wilt'oMhe'SujAcBwDnpoiir 
ofilefkta oFMBaaodNatiuBIt be'eiplre)), 

"Tbe Lord-Uitor, AldefmCD,&nd- Cummoit Coaocil of the City of London, 
li&vo caused ihis MoDumeut tu be creclrd, not ia tbe presumptuous hope of 
Kuitsiiiiug the depuled Hcm'i memory, but to maulfeet ifieir athDation of the 
Min, amllliefr adiniralion of liie aeeJa', lliji lesliaioiiy"of^lherr''frali^ude,' 
thbt'tnlir.'iffll^eitlifili a«'loi^e'Bli-lh^ii''e«fi"reb«»iiWClly8li^H''e)i{sr. lUS 
pilHodtd'ira«tra/fBMe>caft>'Dnlf b^lhe eAUbPTIdfc,^ 

At tiit ihjasnftlietgttutwwtvrn H«1t\iKnhe'('Lir^niined~sbittntxrf 
thMt'i^noWfiei^iptlvMni GogiinLlM»g«g.' Eath-'giaih ii'Tourfeelr 
frtt lui(ii'}an<^<b«iii9(derated'Mi«n octnnguiar'sttn^ column, fve- 
sentsa very imposing and gigantic »p}Ntaiiitietil^ WTiibti'ts A'^anif 
which Magog, uiitiquariana have not yet made out, though the 
reseaiches into a matter so iniportaut and profound have been 
indefatigable and pruise- worthy. 

Who bliall decide when doctors diEugree ? and there are so mo oy 
points of similarity between the worthies, that no great injustice 
will be done to either, should he he calle<4 by. his brothei'a name. 
Thcyiare-larg«HEid"mtB>iihttpea-. both have their brows eucircled 
wit^'tornthvof lanreta, and'thwf feet hound' in sandals ; both hu»e 
lotig fldwIngbfSrdit artdfetll! lodger flowing ssishts ; bM*' htm! ■ 
been alike indelated'tti the b^dauligr of 'pirik and blue, and green 
and yellow;' each hasafipearor pole in his hand, and a sword by Mb' 
tiide; nor could any. thing be more kin-like than the pen^ve 
digalty with which they both gaze oh the spectators beneath. ' 
Thereishowever thti'diflWence intbeir artns, that one has a bow, 
qnrrwiiBttspear.Bnilthe-othif a 'caltriip,'-(or spited battj hangiiigi- 
by a chain from a poW. Wfere 'ififere any way of ascertaining tMV' , 
respective ages, it appears there are Welsli authorities for Baying" 
that the younger should be Gog and the elder Gogmagog. 

Who these worlhiea were, and why statues of them ehould 
havfr'becn placed in the Guildhall ot tlje cpr^joratibn of' London, 
am' pMDts'whreh huteeHllecl forth more dt^tjnl'Aitiob' than proofs 
more leaTning than evidence. THe niithor 6f ii curiliilS litde *6^lt, * 
called'' the Gigaiitic History of (he two famous Giant's in Guild: ' 
hall, Landon," following the most reputed authorities, acquaints 
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u^ thfitoue repref^ntp Cqiifjis^ a.gi'Uit of Trojan deaceqi^ n^ho 
^me over wit^ B^utna, the g^i^t graa<lu>i) of Ma^f*, anii wop 
H^ cpjuntry Jipia the hw^ of 

" 1'liDae niighllc people boine of gbnti* brood. 
Thai did puiMS! this oc«Bn.ban tided land;" 

aod'lJte Other 'Gogipvgog, ^lH«t of ihe J^i«h giwb. Khoic 
pathetic narrative runs thus •.•rr 

".On.tlfe seacout of Comvul^ Bf utus vm aeci^atoiBetil to keep 
sfweqeable.annivcnMpy of his landing ; bd.oo b iXTtaiaday, bmog 
une^f ibofe fettiTali, K.tiiind of the «rfd gianU made their «f>pmr 
ance, and suddenly JjN&JRtog in upon tfaeir mirth epd njeicingat 
began aoother Mott of amnaemqit than ma expected at such a 
nKliDg. The Trojans sand their artna, qotl a dsapenitc Jbatth 
was fou^, irhereiD the'giants were bU daatfayedi aave GogmBgof, 
the largest amongst them, who hetug in h^igbt Iwclre eubita, wai 
■xaecv^ Alive, that Gariamus might try his attengt}i «ilh faim to 
si ogle combat. CobniBUB^iKd nothing inoriithan auol^A raaAoi), 
but tiie old giast, in a >TMsl)e, caught biui aloA| and bioke jibfae cf 
his nbfu Upon thiijTnrinsauabtiing despecatdjauraged, «otkcted 
atl faia atrength, heaved up G^gmagog hy force, and bearuag tiiia 
OB bis ahoulders to the next high bill, 1|hrew him hesd^ong all 
shattered int» the seq, aad left his name on the cUlF, which has 
ever since been eaHed Lun Cogmagog, that is to say, ' Giants 
Leap,'~and 'ibos perished Gi^magog, last oltbe giants.^' 

That the authenticity oftliesefactsahould baont«Bp«MhaUjc«*- 
roborated, the author very veraciously adds,— " An ancient writer 
records those achievements in Britain, to ba*e been perronned 
at the time when Eli ^^s the hig}t gne^l in Jtidea .'" 

We should have giysp; ^u^l (jrefjit to the testiKfony, ifhe liad ' 
said, when Nouh built the Ark,r(ir CluofM tJw pyrajoida. ^ 

The introHuclion of these nortiiies to- the GuvMIhiII, there to be 
silent spectators of the many well-spread and brilliant banqueta, 
is equally ralioaaljy and easily explained. 

"CoriDseus and Gogmagog being two brave giants, who wisely 
valued tl^ir hotiQur, apfl,«Mrt(»l th^ir«h(de.<^n9Pgtha»d foBCsin 
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defence of their liberty and country, bo in tbv city of- London, by 
placing -the«e their representatives in their Guildh»1l, embleniB- 
tlcally declared ikat tliey will, like inig:hty giants, dHend the 
honour of their country and liberties of this their city, which 
exceed! all others, as much as those huge giautts exctred in statue 
the commoD bulk of mankind." 

The truth, beauty, and ingenuity of. this argument and compa- 
rison, must come home to every mind. 

Thus placed, howevN, those heroes liave not atwaya stood in 
wooden silence and solitary sojourn in the Guildhall ; they have 
occasionally descended and condescended like welUbred giants, who 
have learnt good manners from the good company they have 
behdd within their hall, to iningle with the men of tiiis netber * 
worid, and played a part in city processions 'to the very life, as if 
the touch of Prometheus bad endowed them with animation, or 
they had been really Lignum Vilx. 

When Philipsod Mary made their entrance into London) these 
giants figured conspicuously in the pageant exhibited on London 
Bri<^ ; and iu queen Elizabeth's progress to ber coronation, 
Corinsus and Gogiuagog were seen holding, above the gate at 
Temple Bar, a tablet, whereon was written, in good Latin verse, 
the efiect of all the pageants which the city had ever before 
exhibited. Still later we find tliem thus spoken of, in a poem 
printed 1660. Tlie poet, it will beseen, had been wondering how 
either of such two figures as those in Gnildfaall could have heaved 
the other into the deep. 

" And (uch itout CorinfeuB wu, from Hhom ■ 

Corawall'i finl houour anil her name dalh come. 
For thuugh he Bboweih not hi gi-est, and tsll 
In bii dimeaiioDB, net fbrlh st Guildtuill, 
Kooir 'III a poet only can dcSne 
A liant'i poiUre in a giaol'i line. 

AudlhuB atteadalbj bisdireTuI dog, 
llie |kBDl WB» (Giid bleu ut) Gi^nufog," 

The great fire of London in 1660 did not spare these illustrious 
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lieroes, aud in iU «ri(le-spr»ding desolation, it also Gonsumed every • 
record that might have contained ^be " fall, trne, and particular 
account"' of the giants. Within a few years after tiie rebniWing ' 
of the Guildhall, we find the writenof the .day inquiiing into tJie 
origin of Gog and Hagog, and asking whjr-tbey ««re stuck npin 
Ooildball? In the London Spy of 1690ithia colloquy isgiven,-^' 
"We entered with aa great, aatoniafainntt to see these giiints, as the' 
Morocco ambassadoT did London when he saw fbesnow fall. ' 1' 
asked my friend the meaning and design of' those two lubberly 
preposterous figures; for' I suppose they had. some end-in it.' 
Tmly« Bays my friend, I am wholly ignorant of what they intended' 
by them, unless they were set up to sliow the city what huge 
boobies dieir forefathers were, or else to frighten stubborn 
apprentices into obedience; for the dread of two such loggerheads 
will sooner reform their manners, or mould them into a compliance 
with their master's will, than tarrying them before the lord-mayor' 
or the chamberlain of London ; for some of them are as much 
frightened at the names of Gog and Magf^, as little children br 
at the terrible sound of raw bead and bloody bones." 

It waa well for the censurer who formed these lines, that nought 
remained of the doughty giaMsi but paateboard effigies. He cer- 
tainly deserved more than a common punishment, who tbns dared 
to insult the memory and decry tbe fkme of worthies whom " the 
oitydelighteth to honour."' If, howevtr,' this person endeavoured' 
tA deteriorate from the well-earned reputation of the gigantic du»,. 
popular invention and horwry legend ' compensated, by adding 
Jhble to Aible, and every Londoner knowa right well the indis-' 
pntableand woaderfnl fact, that <' when they A«ar the clock airilcc 
one, th<y leave tlmr pedestals and come down to dinner," which of 
course consiatB of leviathui sonp, ribs oi'^mammoth, and whale 
BHUcei aftN a hearty meal on which, moistened doobtlesaly with a 
score or twp magmima of vine, they pcrfaepa adjourned for a "nap 
tothegrenibedat Ware! ' 

When they were required to be moved about, to assist in the 
pageants of former times, they are said to have been made, like the 
idols of the Druids, of wicker work and pasteboard ; but tbf present 
occupants ottht giantb' niches in the Guildhall, arc made of l£is- 
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^orUlilff n^tacUW ^ad hare gronn hatvwr Hum iatmUm. *Uy*< 
Thin u puhap^ tiM ,ie%vM vf g*ad fbedwg, and Uw fsm ethei 
<»MMl«4 kUewk^U in. tite U^U tMr ^v^ beea "widenwi wd. 

tiau «nd " aniawli BKsiwMCa'' of the*a ligpeott> <sric»biiBi sf 
bumwity. thiit " Mim a«t wwiti «f nopd, aod boUow withMt iMt 
tfo wbetAOtiaU}! Iwiilt Ah-- tJift [Mirp«K of Ikeiag either can>iad w 
dnvajt. Of any n*;- wWE^ted m «. pv^nt." The c4MisU«Gtuw «f 
tbtm heb«B%li>» pnttty cUvrLjc traced to tfae jwr 1707.. wd to m 
trai»-baitd qtptain of tM tn^r uuaed. SaiUMlcrh who wceivfld 
tuntty pwmb .fix the. Fntegwiifw pain. If Uiia gentkntwi thui 
^nai lihtw. W) piesH^w tbiib th^ji were then aad« fnee «f tlw 
5t«lM*Mr«' colapaDjEt 

Rufing thju*. trti«ed» w fitDval^fend ««id 6i£t^iU Wl() »■ out, 
<f tb« bifltMy of tlMi w^Mcvjii" we l«««o Ae gianti to diw («ttw ^ntk 
lJh»l*>rvratMyiT«ti*nyiio«ra*«r, tkat Iheo^tlrfstwg aMl a«li*)tiw7- 
iMtod.bwulof wodefu improvMneat., wiiwa wt n ' fa wgltd bewm i« 
fasttweepiDg BtrjM ev«ry valued retii; <*(. tJie otdea twftet may bfi 
l»itg:pre««ite4^fr»ia. iiwla4H>K tbcwtwroit* in tier " foUawoof)." 
Jk so^rn w-ntMt .tvM w4, " mhiT ibaNld I tfa> any thing foe tiMr 
DHttf) atnce yoiterMji bw iion«. wrtUog foR Bief"'-T~ThQn iamuck 
tftnafar ^t)M^(w i*. uyisgk " ^by deotroy *JI tht nomuiawta of 
an|jqwt#> vtit«bJwp.d#)i^BO:mi|^ (br iia,aDil. kaw Mfc a.vrock 
^i«hio4.}" In OH''. OIRDmii^ exXil^pnliaB wnot iofiramBanl ; and 
«)M». 4i«<ietBaMftttC Bgea>l4QSNac« nawklered tal», Amt, do.^^ 
ioMKftr^.wth betd4^ cawfon, or miuraiKiK^ Do.d^otAl Uvahbl 
M»i* aad atxcoft ikotd^: b«. »J]«wQd. to puU dMva.ttM rabti «f 
"hoar airtt^;^." U» wrIw «ajl far li'n own contetOfitMa aod 
iiM4>igtHoiif - w H t tl w a w* aadi ttiita \g% |«th avd ^ttm- utitrp .the 
l*toflao{tlt«Mtwtt-k«ll«ve4 rnQmatom i}f««r awentorvwhir^h wte 
tho-'lnHt, i,>oaMiAHig ItniM that. 1hji4 u^toi gamratMai past. We 
are like the Frenchman, and would not see ai> old poatm^^ Up 
ta vrhtch. ««. hofl . bacootc attnched by tb«M chaina af aModaiion 
«itw«b.ald.'(n«a:i«iftrt*etted, bntwhiiih nMdcffi'tatt«v»tioBiv mi*- 
«ai;ie4_ii'!>#ravwienta,Be«k tode»tTpjf. 
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Tn 1706, queen AnW UitJe a prt^ent to tbe city, to be •put up 
in tbe Hall, of tventyttlk itandards, sixty-thrft eotoiih, knd » 
kettle-dram,--^ tm^tntHot the memoreMt iiatUe«r fiaOiiliin ; 
mt tbIiM htfre «H diWptWtMd. ImproreMMt hu bceti here too I 
although it might bate bten surmiaed, that whilst one tatter of 
•ucb glorioua omamenta remained, tbej woald never have been 
nemored. 

Oppoiite the parch in the Hall ia h flight of steps leading to 
Tiu-iuus dtfferoit chambera ; one appropriated to the lord-OMjor 
spd alderojeDi another to the common council, a third to ibp 
CMirto of the iDrd-mayor and cotumon pleas, a fourth to the court 
«f king's bevch (though tbe two latter h^ve conrts in th^ bsm 
bpildin^ erected on theeaat aide of the Guildhall yard, on the nte 
of the old chapel ;) a fifth to the chamberlain, and nuipuB Alien 
for transacting the different ronUnea of btMioesa belonging to th^ . 
«0iiin of tbe corporation. 

The following Corapaniet having no halls of their own^ awitt 
bere^;. 



Basket-Maken, 

Bowyera, 

Card-Makers, 

Cannea, 

Clock-Maken, 

Comb-Makera, 

Cooks, 

DiRtillera, 

Fan-Maker*, 

l^ariiers, 

Pelt-MdKeN; 

lilsberm^n, 

Piliit^rers, 

Gardener^ 

Glaziers, 

GlaA^SeneH, 

Gold and Silver Wire-Draw- 



Gunamiths, 

Hatha nd-Maken, 

Homers, 

Long-bow string Makeii, 

Lorinera, 

MuaiciauB, 

Needle-Makt;ra. 

fatten-Makera, 

t*aviourB, 

Pin-Makera, 

Porters, 

Poulterers, 

Scrivenera. 

Shipwrights ' 

^itkin^ri, 

Silk-ThrowerK, 

Sonp-Maker^ 

SpccttJeteiMrftM; 
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, Sturch-Maben, UphoUert, 

Fin Plate Workers, WbedwrigUto, 

. Tobacco-pi pe-il^kei*, Woodmongen, 

Tylers mkI SrickUyert, , . Woolmen,' and profaablj b St* 

othen.' 

' The rhamberlain's office is decorated with the tokens of public 
gratitude, presented by the mayor and corporation of London to 
those heroeK and dlningtiithed persoui nhoae ineriti have claimed 
auch marks of honour and admiration. The»e copies of the vote* 
of thanks of the city thete presented, are richly emblazoned on 
Tellnm, and mostly written by the pen of the celebrated Mr. 
Tomkiii», and handsomely framed and glazed. They conrprise 
must of the heroes of otir time : Sir R. Calderi admiral Parker, 
sir John Jartis, captain sir E. Berry, sir Ralph Abercrotnhie, sir 
Sidney Sniith, lord Tfelson, lord Duncan, eart Hovre, marquis 
Comirallis, &c. &c.— « list of herovs unequalled in any agCi and 
%y aay iiatioii. 

The armorial bearings of each inditidual are placed over the vote 
of thanks, the city arms at the bottom, and tlie borders composed 
of such emblems and trophiea as are distingmi^ble of the 
actions which these inementoet record. 

In this office appreAtices are bound over to those made free rf 
the city; ' 

By tbecustom of London, any person above fourteen, and Unde^ 
tweuty-on^ may bind himself apprentice, t(C. according to the 
custom, and the master thereupon shall have the same remedy 
against him as if he were twenty-one. 

If the indentures be not'enrolled before the chamberlain within 
the year, upon a petition to tt^ ibayor and aldermen, fco. a (cir* 
facias shall issue to the master to shew cause why not enrolled ; 
and if it was through the master's default, the apprentice may n^e 
out his indentures ; otherwi^se, if through the &ult of the nppreo- 
tice, or if be would not come and present himself before the chanx- 
berlun, &c. for it cspnqt be enrolled unless the infant isincouft 
and acknowledges it.; :,.,.,;: ^, , , ■• 

When a maatei bind* Sa apprentice he must be dedued > 
citizen as well as a freemaui 
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- An aippicntice cuniiot discharge himKlf wben/atage:; Af by 
the cDitomorLaDdan,'''lf an apprentice chal I' be;b6aiid.by a' city 
hxientiire, no law nor cu«tom can diichargfr him ort)erfh>m ihitir 
■ervice tiU tbe full term of thai indeutHie ha* expired." - 

When ah apprentice ia by content of ins master to be tnnie^ 
over to anotber master of the wnie trade, it eaaoot be.done by a 
scrivener ; but the apprentice must be first turned over before tbe 
company where' he was bound, and then before the chamberlain : 
and it ii to be observed, that if an apprentice be turiied over by 
the company only, it is noobligatioii for' the second nuwter to Itecft 
Qucfa apprentice ; nor is the apprentice compellable thereby to 
serve «ach iecond maater, bntma^ depart from die service off4ch 
master nt pleasure, by suing out his indenture. againat faia first 
master, which may be done without the privity pr knowledge of 
tbe second nuister. And there is no ramedy." , The best way, 
tlierefore, in all cases of doubt, is to apply at tbe chamberiain's 
office, ifhere ample infonnatioa and iostructioa upon these and 
otlier parturularamay beeasily guined. 

It will not be deemed an irrelevaDt digression, if vre give aooie 
accoant of the " 'Prentices of London," who have takpn very con- 
spicuous parts in the annds of tbe metropolitan history, and fwmed 
BO inconsiderable nor inconsequential class of citizcaii. 

By a statute of Henry 4th, "no person whatever, not possissed 
of land to the annaal amount of twenty shillings, should be at 
liberty to pot out u child M children as Apprentice to any trade," 
uuder a heavy penalty from parent and master. Thia law was 
repealed uuder the protcctorateof the dukevf Bedford. 

We are intbrmed by Strype, in his edition of Stow, that a young 
gentleman, whose father had been apprentice in London, but of a 
good family, was insulted in company, from an idta that he was not 
born a gentleman, because theiather'a apprenticeship had corrupted 
his blood. The fitther was determined to have the mutter iavetr- 
tigdted. For this purpose, he employed Philpot, the herttld, to 
give bis opiniob ou*he siilject ; when the latter, in a wprk called 
** the City Advocate," derided, "that au apprentice in London is 
no dishonour nor degradxtion, but rather an honour and u di^ree ; 
and that it is very foolibh to-dtibose honest industry with di^race- . 
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fdl OMUDW, and nqjwrt Mt to eiicounige it with pruw and virtae, 
a» the aniDiaBl pttti<rf «f BnghBd did fad doth In ooaititutiag 
cocporatittiut mud sdMsisg the CMiip«ni«* with tMoncnof wta*, 
and eKi>ecial DWBilNn IfaoW with vDtv and MbilitT'." TW 
(■Ttw Id amn^ teas is ii certificate «f appMbstton appcMtad to 
tlua woik, dflctarad that he mk Mrthing in it *• diMooaat t» 
' Maaoa, or contrary to honour or am*." 

The London appreoticea have been well depicted h-f Sir Waller 
Scott, in Ui novel of " the Fortunei of Nigel," the first chapter of 
which if moat akilfnlly and accnraUly drawn. The 'prentices 
were reaarkable for their ttprit dt corps. They, hod an ann ready 
for any auiw that might require their intetAnnact and tha cry of 
"prettticatt prenticeBl club* I dab* I" wai aaffict^at to mnie 
the wh^e body, and attract them to the apot where- tbeif aid mig^t 
be aumnoncd ; aod he wai bold indeed who ventured tci insult one 
of H body «o noattimon* in fcdiogand powerful in retaliation. 

Id tegfslariTB enactment* they arc oftau menxioaed, and in all 
cttKs of specml emergency tb^c aid waa deemed at aufficient 
4MMaeqaenoe to merit enpecial ntdioe. 

Th^rt'mie of working waa of old regalated by Bow bells; but 
not always, the apprentices tbonght,.witU that proper regard to the 
SHCTednesB of tliose hout* uppropriatod by common consent to 
nirth ami mL'rcatioD. Tbey determined tbetefore oB giving the 
clerk, wfaoMduty it was to r^ulute thestt chimeSrS trifling premo- 
nithm of that intentMUSt and accordingily the fallowing compre- 
t)enBtv« line*) well adafiKd t^ effect tha proposed purpose were 
affixed to the. dlurch door : 

» Clerk of the Bow Bell, 

With the jetto* locU, 
For Ay Uts rlb|iuK 

■ny bud shall U<c kBoetu." 

Tlie clerk thns powerfully appealed to, wisely resolved to please 
t^ gccAry* who genenilly performed such promises with good-will 
wad mudi punctuality, and resolving not to be heafen either b^ 
clitbt or poetry, Skppeiided th«»t: equally beautiful and brilliant 
lines to the address «C the appreatjces : 
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"CIvldteaofCItup. 

HoU roa «JI 'ilill. 

For yon alull baTc Ibe 

Bov Belli nag at joat will." 

To return to the Guildh«1l. IlieeoaMMii coanral diamber is 
an apartment wortkjr of iMCuliar notice. The room itadf U plain 
but tpacKiua, and aumptnouily fitted up, clumiDg attentim 
cMefty Tor the tplewiid cotlectimn of pictures with which it 
i> decorated. In the aaglet of the done are- four aIl^oric»l 
paintingB, Prondencet Inaoeeuce, W4«doni, and HappineM', by 
Rigaud. At the weit end of the room i« the Ico'dumaj^or's diitlr, 
over which is a grand painting by Copley, of the DESTBUcTrovr OF 

THE Pl»ATIIIG BaTTBRTEI B»FOIt« GiBftAF.TAS ; Toted hy 

the corporation to commemoKte the gallmt defhm- of (list 
important fhrtFcat by geilerul fliiot, (aflerwards Leml HeerthAetd) 
in 17S% lb cost jESOOO. On the nortkand Mmth wa)l8 are feur 
other pa)ntMig« on detached vnbjeota, retating to the aj^e, and 
repreaenting-— 

1. The-Engtwh HnevwitbJn^ei town, with the boate* burning, 
and in niine. 

-2. View ftwm the sen, with the blewing-np of the vecaeh. 

8, The Britiih Flert, under lord Howe, bearing down to rt» 
relief of the fbrtreti. 
' 4- Second viev of bnraing the Spanish Tsmda. 

On the Bouth wall it a tine portrait of marqnia Cornwsllit. 
In the centre is an excellent painting by Opie, of the death of 
David Rizzio, preaented, with many others, by that worthy man 
and grtvt patron of the fine arte, the late res[>ected. aldermai> 
Boydell. Two good jnctarM, Coi^ngal Affection, and the 
Miseries of Civil War, a** by R. Smirke. There is on the Rerlb 
wall an admirable portrait of loni Heathfield, by ur Joshuw 
Reynolds, and portraits of earl Howe, lord Duncan, and lord 
Nelson, There is an animated picture ofthe death of Wat Tyler. 
Various other portrarts, paintingK, and prints, decorate this apart- 
ment, amongst which are, " Apollo washing his locks iii the streams 
of Castalis," by G. Hamilton, am) a whole length portrait of 
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aldenuan Boy<lell, by fir W. Beacliey. On 8 Itrau plaleover tti* 
inautle-|>iece, is the rolloniiigresulution reTating tothit portrait: 

"At a court of common couticil, Februury 37i 1606ton the 
motion of Mr. depoty Goodbehere, it was retolved, that the metnben 
of this corporation, gnt^ul Ibr die delight afforded tbeiji, u often 
as they aracmble in this court, by the splendid eollection of 
paintings presented .hy Mr. Alderman JHoydell, ei^tertaining an 
affectionate sense of the honour don^ tliem by that celebrated 
patron of Uie arts, and prond of tbe relation in nhich tliey stand 
to him as fellon' citizens, do, in testimony of fiwse feelings, request 
Iiim to sit for hip portrdit, to an artist of his awnt-hoice ; conscious, 
however, that hereby they are only requesting liim to confer a new 
gratification to themselves and their successors, and unwilling that, 
amidst such and so many remembrunces of sublime characters aud 
illustrious actiora, his portrait should be wanting, who discerning 
in the discovery, and munificent in the encouragemeDt, of merit in' 
others, combined in his own character private int^rity irith 
publicspirit, and solid honesty with a highly cultivated tSLSte." 

This tribute to (ute who so well deserved honour, is highly 
creditable to the corporation, and theeulogiuin of the resolution 
was fully meiited by tbe individual on wliom it was bestowed, and 
who, by his own individual .esertions and .spirit, 4i<l more. for the 
fine arts, than any iiidividuii] in his sphere in life, and contributed to 
bring into notice maqy artists since elevated by their genius to 
fame and affluence,: yvltose talents would otherwise have remained 
nndeveluped or unreceguized. The establishmeDt of the Shake- 
s|ieare Gatler) in Pdlj Mall, alone, should con Em' a Iw&tingdehtof 
remembrance on the public towards the worthy a Wermon. 

At the tv(«t end of the room is a marble statue of George III. by 
Chaatrey, erected 1815, nith this inscription, front the pen of 
alderman Boydell : 

"GEORGE THE THIRD, 

■■ Bom «Dd bud nBriiun, endeared to abravt.fre^ sad loyal people, I? his 

public *ii1ueB,'hy li» pre-eminent example of privste worth in all rclaliora of 

<lom»lic life, by bis uniforii] came of uiufTerted pitly, aod entire aubmiuioo to 

the will of Heaveu. The wis4Dn] and firmnesi of bis cbaracler aud conneiii 
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ADablBd biu m> (o •ppljr Ibe resonrca ot hii'empirB, n to diicct ibe nalire 
mergimrf b» tubjedi, tbilhe maintained tbe digoity of bii rnl1t■^ prcMTTcd 
iaTtolalc lh« conalitnlion in charch aod itatc, utd mcuthI Ibe comnierce >iid 
pDMp^ilf of bii dominioDit iluring a long period of AOQtanipkd difficulty: in 
wbich Ihe deadly caD(B{iua of Frencb {irinciptei, and the donineerinK agcrea- 
■lODi of French power, had ncarij diiwlrcd tbe frame aod deatrojed the inde- 
pendence of ttery other goremmeDt and nation in £arope. Tbe lord-mafoci 
aldennen, and commonB of tbe city of London, hare creeled lbi> atatoe in 
tcatlmony of Iheir uuderiatiuK loyalty and grateful altachnMnt to Ihe beft of 
King*, In Ihe flfty-flfthyear of hii reiEn, A. D. 1616. Birdi, Mayor. 

The GuUdhall chupel stood betweeu the Blackwell Hull (vide 
Bauiihaw Ward,] and Guildhall, and was pulled down to maVe 
way Tor the new courts of Uw built on its aacient site. 

It vrat> dedicated to St. Mary Magdaleni and All Saints, founded 
in 1290, and called London College. 

This ehapel ntis surrendered with others, ut the general dissolu- 
tion of all religious fraternities, in the reign ofHenry VIII. Tbe 
chapel remained in jiossesBion of the mayor and commopalty, trho 
purchased it of king Edward VI. with divers other messuages, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in the city of London, for tbe 
sum tlfj6436. 13b. 4d. upon their humble petition; the yearly 
value being computed to be £40. 6b. 8d. The date of the patent 
was April lOth, to commence from the feast of annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, in tbe third of the said king's reign ; and the city 
holds it in soccage of the manor of Greenwich. Upon the front 
of the building were figures in stone of king Edward VI., queen 
Klizubeth, and of king Charles I. treading upon a globe. 

TliiB chapel having been much defaced, but not destroyed, by 
the fire of London in 1060, was afterwards repaired, and used aa a 
place of divine worship by tbe corporation, b'ul it was afterwards 
desecrated and converted into the Court of Requests, as part of 
Guildhall. 

Adjoining to the chapel on the south aide, was an extensive 
library, furnished witK-books for the use of theGuildhnll and the 
college. This library was erected by the executors of sir Richard 
Whittington, and by William Barg, Id the reign of Edward VL 
the protector Somerset sent for the books, under a promise that 
3 p ■ 
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htf #aa1d t^ittf rotilm theni, bM hf broMe hiir v/oyS', tat the)' 

Between fronn)on>rer.Une unJ Old Jewry, staiulii tlie Mercers 
ttafi, furmer] j an lioBpiul dedicated to St. Thomaa of Acttn or 
Actum, rounded by Tbomai Fitz ThoobaU Ae HaUet and Afow 
Ha wife^ ttettt to «be e*ntiimutfMnii pralMB Tti«Bmft_BeclM«. It 
*« eivcted bf ttteoy ob the «^o) i«b«r« tHtb t'eV^bi'tieed diiVt'cTittTSti 
-^it'tKrhi, A>V yr tnUJferaild'brethreiiVsiyTe^ ^^iIi):i^e6ospitalVo,3■ 
Tbom. Murtyrls Canh Sc Aeon, u braDcH of the knights teai[>lars. 
XtwuB well endowed with various lunds and houses. 

'i'bomas ft. fiecket wiis the son of Gilbert B«cketf citizen of 
London, and of Mallildis his wife, the daughter of a pagan prince, 
uodernhose cuefudy Gilbert being taken prisoner when he travelled 
into the Holy Land, wus for a yeur and a half in confiuemeot, and 
at last escaping by the help of Mutlldis, who fell in love nith bim, 
and was couv^ted totlie Christian fuith, be came again safe to 
£ngland. Matifdis, urged by a Section, ventured to follow him, 
althoQgh she only knew liis name of Gilbert, and eacaping from 
k^i father's court tolxindon, she wandered up and down the streets, 
calling out "tthberi ! Gifbert!" Fortunately for "the course of true 
K>ve, seldodi so *' s^oolii,'' Gilbert lieard and knew her voice, and, 
pro'in|}ted by love and gro^tutJe, married her, aiid thtcir isaue was 
the celebrated tIiooihs. 

tfia' history of liiis man, lij^ elevation to the see of Caaterbwy, 
his oppoMtion tu the king,-~his arrogance, firmness, and murder 
in irjd, by four knights of the c<iurt,,are ioo well Knowa to find a 
place here. 

Why this cbapel took the additional name of A cars or Aeon is not 
cfeaffy stated. The following is the best uccount ;— Wbeothe city 
at Aeon, Acars or Acre, iu Palestine, called also Ftolamais, ww 
best^ed ij tfie dhristiaos, one WiUiaio, an Englishman by HUtioBf 
chaplmnto Radulphus de Diceto, dean of London, wbeu he went 
to Jerusalein, bound himself by a vow, that if he should pro»- 
perously enter Aeon, lie would built a chapel to Sit ThomiiB the 
Ktartyr, at Ms own charge, according to hU ability ; and wanU 
prociire there, to the honour of the said martyr, a church-yard to 
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itc couMeratcd, iiTti4cb»«B.dai)e. Then owny flovkiii^ 'fr«na all 
ftarU to s«rve in thw ctiapel, MC^UIiaiii himKlfi an a . token of bii 
•ChiutiaDi^-, took on hkaalheiutDie of Prior ; who, nUIstheiervcd 
bodily aft a (oldier of Cbrtat) hud ant^apecial care uf the |MM>r, sold 
■tm fccelf beatDmed all bja diligence and labour, in ibui^ing the 
bodies of such as died, as well nstutal as uf olfaen who nei« datii 
with the ewovd." 

Aadaaotbar teatiBHUi;" says thae : " The ordar of^t. Thomap km 
WstJtutfd -by the king of England, RiGhnrd, sirnamed Coear lie 
l^eon, afW the Mirprizd «f Acre, and being of the English nation, 
4hcy held the rjule of St. Au^tutine, irore a white haUt, and a futl 
j»^ aroiB, .charged ia the middle with a white scallop : they took 
^r their paAron the srchbishop of jCuiterbnry, the .metropotitaB 
fi£ Euglaod, Tlmmas A fiecket, who sufFeied nMrtyidom {as bis 
famusites saj) lUKterthe king of England, Hem? II. •( that nane. 
P«ter de Ku^iibus, biidiDp of Winahester, vrfao had b«n '6?e year* 
ia,<lke Holy Land, remor:ed the chuoditbHi of St. Thoafa* the 
Madyr, from an unfit )ila(;e,.to a-uore convenient, and ciussed thf 
patriarch of Jcruaaiea to take «rd«r, that the buthten of Mm 
church who were before layment might be under the order of.lAM 
I'enplitrB, pawii^ a .QEOMADtheir iveaatai" 

FjiunikhtB pAaqewBS {bflmerly a jvleion processioa hy-thehwd* 
piBjtor, Arbo, ja the aflcnBocui of dhe .day he was.sworn at the 
JlKcheqncr, ;iiet jLbe aikdermen ; ^vliaiice thegr repaired t<^ther to 
St. Paul'«, and thece 91^^ Tat tiie foul ,of thof beiwbetar 
William, laabop of Loiidan,, in ithistiiaeof William theConqueror, 
atihiS'tomb. 'i'hon they went to the ohaoeWyard, toa plaoe where 
hky Ijw parcnU ^f Thomas A ^oket, and {irayed for al I ^thful 
WMtodvparted. They then ratiimBd to St. Thoraas of Acarspand 
both mayor and aldermea offered eaith apenoy. 
. Initheold.cfaamber weae sevetal monqments to^mioept pertoni, 
aad BBaong othera toJaijaet Butler, eaii of 'Ormond, aqd Joanne 
his wi£a : dhia eail was not «a)y remarkable for btiing a descendant 
of the founders, but ancestor to the family of Batler, membera af 
thiacoinpapy, aad.theimmedwte progenttofs-of QuecM'fihziibeCh. 
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The hoapital wa« viilued,et the Snppreasion, to eKpend yeariy 
j£377. Ss. 4d. and was lurrendered October 2l8t, in the 30th year 
of Henry VIII. It was afterwards purchased by the Mercers 
-Company, at the instance of sir Richard GrcBhum. 

The whole pile was destroyed by the gKot fire in 1666, but very 
handsomely rebuilt by the Company. 

The front on the north side of Cheapside, which aione can be 
■eeti, ii narrow, but floridly adorned with carvings antl architec- 
tural ornaments. The door case is enriched with the figures of 
two cupids, mantling the arms, festoons, &c. and above tbe balcony 
it ]■ adorned with two pilasters, entablature, and pediment of the 
Ionic order ; the inter-columns are tbe figure* of Faith and Hope, 
and that of Charity, in a aicbe under tbe cornice of tbe pediment, 
with other enrichmenta. The whole is however in a state of decay, 
and will shortly be pulled down. Improvements and rebuilding 
have been for some time carried ou in the interior. The ball and 
great parlour are wainscoated with oak, and adorned with lonjc 
pilasters. The ceiling is of freUwork, and the stately piazzas are 
constituted by large columns, and their entablature of the Doric 
order. 

In the hall, (the principal entrance to which is in Iroomonger 
Lane) are several portraits, amongst others those of dean Collet, 
founder of St. Paul's school, and two small paintings cm a pannel, 
of sir Tliomaa Gresham, and sir Richard Whittiogtoa, with hiscat. 
The court room adjoining, is a plain apartment, neatly decomted, 
and contains a portrait of sir Thomas Gresham. In the hall the 
Grediam committee assemble. They consist of the mayor, by 
virtue of^his office, three aldermen, eight members of the corpora- 
tion, with whom are united a certain number of the court of 
assistants of the Mercer's Company. 

The chapel is handsome, and the cloisters are worthy of notice, 
from the peculiarity of their construction, aod the various monu- 
ments it contuins, of which the most ancient is erected to Richard 
Fishborn, who died IfiSS. 

The Mebcgb's Cohpant, which nmk the first in precedence 
of the twelve prindpal city companies, and consists of a pnnce 
and three other wardens, a court of assistants and a livery, was 
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4DCorporated in the 17th of Richard IL 1399i though it had pre-: 
viouslf exiited by prescription. The charter was granted to the. 
"wardens and commonalty of the mystery of the mercera of the city 
of London." 

In former time*, when persons of the same trade congregated 
together in some particular street, the mercers principally assem- 
bled in West Cheap> now called Cheapside, near where their hall 
now stands, and thence culled by the name of" the Mercery." 

In Lydgate's London. Lyckpenny, given at length in Candle- 
wick Ward, we have these lines alludiag to this cnstom : 

" Tbep lo Chepe I b^mti me dravne, 
Wben much (wople I uw Tor to itwid ; 

One ofFered me Telvel, lilk, ani] Uwae, 
And anolhrr he taketh mc by (be band, 

•Here b Puii IhnaJ, the fineit in lb« hod.' " 

At present, there is perhaps not one mercer by trade belonging 
to this company. The members are principally merchants of the 
first class, and more than one hundred of its members have been 
lord-mayora. Several sovereigns and princes, and many noble- 
. men and illustrious commoners, have also belonged to it. The 
Virgin Mary is the patron saint. In 1444, having through various 
causes become greatly impoverished, the master and brethren were 
mad^ a body corporate by parliament, with power to recdve giits. 
Once more the brotherhood enjoyed prosperity, and unlike too 
many institntions of the same order, did good to the community, 
with the numerous bounlJes of which they became tlie stewards. 
In 1456 we find that John Neil or Tfeele, master of Uie hospital 
of St. Thomas of Acres, was one of four benevolent clergymen of 
the city of London, who petitioned parliament Ibr power to each 
to found a grammar school, "to teach all that will leame." A 
complaint is likewise added by the same petitioners, of teaching 
being a monopoly, and they shrewdly remark, that " where there is 
great number of learners and few teachers, and all the learners arc 
compelled to go to the few teachers, and to none others, the 
matters wax fich in money, and the learners poor in learning, as 
exfierience openly showetfa, against all virtue and order of weal pub- 
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Uc" This petiliMi fAteinad h ■readf Bsient, p ganinar ntfcinl -w 
aitootdlitglg founded, viti isnuiaed «»er aii^r attached to Uu* 
llMpital. 

This hospital was (after the general suppression of the moButic 
ifutitatiMH,) pvnAastd by the Hmwcw contpMBy, and cttovaited 
mlo tbeJtferGMX ciiapel. 

The CiKtimBar 'School was l9K«iie eontjooed »t 4he(r ama 
ex pence, though not on tiieMunespot. It was fer aosie Imbc kept 
in ibe Old Jcprryi whence it hai -been reaiovad to ColWge fSH* 
Upper Thome* Street. Among the list of vaoMs who haw done 
honour to this iostitation, may be tneiitioutd that of William 
Baxter, one of its masters, nephew to the famoi)s Richard Baxter, 
and author of the Glosittrium Antifuitalum Britanfcarum, 

The arms of tiu AIercen,,«s tJKy 're tcid4>t(ucd over the gate- 
way, present for their diatia^iihii^ iiBBtune b demi-vii^n with 
dishevelled hair ; it nas in allusion to this circumstance that, in the 
daya of pageantiy, at the election of a member to the civic chair, 
a richly ornamented chariot was produced, in rfhich nas seated 
a yonng and beautiful virgin, most somptnonsly arrayed, her 
hair flowing in ringlets over her neck and shoulders, and a crown 
npon her bead. 'When the day's diversions were over, she was - 
tfberdly rewarded, and dismissed, claiming as fier own -the.'fidi 
attire aheliad worn. 

Wheri sir William Gore cameinto office, so lEite<astlie year fftH, 
fhis metom wes observed. 

In 1694 the Mercers company became involved in a scfaeme 
which nearly cwt off the whole of their fnndr. ft was that of 
granting annnitiesof 30 per cent, to widows, according to soma 
paid in iiy their husbands. The suggestor of that plan was the 
Rev. William Asslieton, D.'B. rector of Becketdiam in Kent. 
Tliese terms attracted large Hobscnptions, but the annuity pro- 
posed was found too lar^, and it was gradnally reduced to -Ift 
per cent. ; sti'll the company was unable to bear ihe char^, am) 
eventually they were compelled to stop. 

This occurred in the year 1745, ot which period -their 'dri>ts 
amounted to £tfj,000. besides an annual charge of £510. en 
accoant of legacies for charitable purposes. PartiaDientaiy aid 
was proffered to the annuitants, and the company itself enabled. 
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by • new rict, t» iwiie iieM Itotttlr, i*4 faf thtto off by a lottery 
dhiirtj ilk ita own balli itliiet* tfiettouUy rflUiflvd^ its' den nged 
ftoinocd, tad hm iinw mttbtcd then to tumtiotm in > pmspcMin 
uonditibrt. Hb pKUM annwt i6con1« m fAwtft £$,oM, exiduHiK 
of £9,000 m year diilrtliHtBil in' clhim<kkl« puivoMiSt eithw from its 
«WB faaAa,.»4 frdki otbtiw MAbiFhtbe Mmymi^ %rc gatrditaia. 

in additioit to tiwir oWn tcboat^ the Mercera ooMptny imve tlw 
BUM^emttat rf MM btiolgiag. <o St< Pav), aecfatol tit HorabEUHt 
ir SuiMKv fai*ad«4 ky Ati, Btphufd CM'wf, and « school mA 
bdif ital ut LUfMgtoll, w>Witta, ftwodnl by atd^umn DMiiKtrf. 
TlMy hind bIw OhargO' of am bbspital Ht Ktapavf ;- Trinity Kos^ 
pitoi^ Grwmriclii;. uid Whittiiit;1o» coitegey latmded by tin 
tointEw of the ftmHtAa 'V^hittingtoA, &c. Foitf MhibittooB tit 
tfny m^vemtftt cotl«ge; ei^hc for «cIiM>h« ut Trinity Co(leg4 
C«AbM<^t tea tar sdMlniv- of MycoUtiges i» Cambridge or 
(HbM J ind VarioM ItcnuKsKi^ ltc< 

A mrrraw kmeoit thb iwrdi. fevde of t>iu Ponltry, farmerly dlted 
Coney ho)>e-liii)e, (from a rabbit market held there, at the comer of 
irbtetl wuB the vbaptd dddicotcd to St. Mary de Coneybope)' Aow 
(JaUed Gre««rM>tl6y'f loidM M Hti efKlowd court, (ta #bich tbeK is 
also unitesd ihrau;)k the oarroir alley in- Old Jewry called Dove 
Court), in which is the Grocers Hilll< thia k\me Rtande on the 
apot of ground ooce occupitid by tJie OMBMon house of tfae noble 
family of Pitzwatter, and sold by Robert* flarl of tbrt name, to the 
company in 1411j for the fl^M of thKe btiadred anif forty markii. 
They inimediutely ittcteA tt Bl^leiitncI hall, frhictt Was nearly all 
destroyed by the firS of f 8tf6. 

Tiie present bulltfing ia it fiancfsome itructure, fiiced with fttone, 
stately and ornamental, and em eupacious within, thitt it served for 
many years for the u«e of tJie Bank of Englanct, Wbtcfa was held 
here until the present Bank t»as aivctatt, TIte tfntiewt stone and 
brick buildiogs at t)t« tMrrtb^west fOHler of the garden, nas pro- 
bably |)art of therfty iMflSfori of the I'ilawaHers, auit consequently 
the oJdeW. buMiUbg trfthitklhe ert^ «d»l8. At this time, (1828) the 
preroiies are undergoing thorough repair and renovation. Ih the 
ball were the portruila of «r ioha CH(ler« M Jolui Mobre, and air 
John Fleet. 
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"Hoe," uyi-Hr. PraiUDt, *' to mjr greatiurpriie I met ugaiu 
with air Jubn Catler> grocer, in oiBrble aiid oa canvas. In the 
tint he is repmented standiog, in a flowing wig, waved rather than 
curled, a laced cravat, and a furred gown, with the folda not 
UDgraceful ; in all, except where the dreia is inimical to the sculp- 
tor's art, it may be cnlled a good performance. By this portrait we 
may learn that thi« worthy wore a black wig, and was a good- 
looking man. He was created a baronet in 1660, so that he cer- 
tainly had some claim of gratitude on the restored monarch. He 
died 1663. His kimman and executor, E. Boulter, expended 
£7666 on his funeral expeaces. He is spoken of as a benefactor, 
and at having rebuilt the great parlour, and orerit the court room, 
whicl) were consumed in the fire of 1666. He served as miutet ot 
the company four tiintis. The anecdote of hii conduct towards 
the College of Physicians might have led one to suppose that the 
Grocers had not met with more liberal treatineot. Bat by the 
honourofthQitatueand the portrait, he seems to have gained here 
a degree of popularity." 

Pope exercised on him the vimleuce of his pen, so often steeped 
in gall, the prevailing bitterness of which would be more excusable 
if it were truth, but his lines on Cutler are impeachable for their 
satire, iojustice, and falsehood : 

" Thy life more wrelched Catlerni coubu'd, 

AriK snd tell me, wu thy deub more blMl? 

Caller mw teotint* break, and bonici fill.— 

For very waol he could not baiid ■ wall.* 

Hit only daughter Id ■ straDger'i power,-)- 

For Ttry want he could Dot pay ber dowcr.J 

A tew grey hairs hiirev'read lempla croiru'd) 

Twu very want that Bold them for tea poand,^ 

What e'en deoied a cordial at hii cod, 

Baolih'dlbedoctoraDdexpeird Ibe friend? 

Whal but a waol, whichyou perhaps think Biad, 

Tetnumberv fnel,-^he waat of irlul he had." 
Weareat a loss which inost to despise, the falsehood of the satire, 

t He bad two daughter*, both married to roeo of rank. 

X FalM and unjuit. 

fj ' Errant iioB>ea>e\— poor wit'— aud bad gramiaar. 
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- -'WIkd pepper^ being the most tojal preservative Bfuoe, iiDirif 
mentioned bgr fvay of eninevcy for all the rest; and so we ma; 
conclude, that tliia wub the reason why the society of the GroccTB, 
(whose origin^ fint Itere eSerclted, may modestly be sappowd to 
spfing from tbe RttuBiie) were«toBg before they nere tocorporate^ 
dJGtJDguighed by the uame «f Pappereri, atdiough tbey tiwkd bsfoTE 
iu 9II the other Ibnoer mervbaadizeai as well ai that It is impett. 
sible to give aoy other account of the original (rfthia society hue 
in the cityi so loog at fint exercised under tbe deoomiaetitiii of 
{lepperers. Some time after the city obttuned tb^ chief nagb* 
trate to be under the denouaination of mayor, which was aboat the 
.firfet year of king.Blichitrd I. tbe first mao we fiad advadcedi ta 
tbatdigpity was Henry. Fitk-Alwin, who continued therein tweaty- 
ff ur yean succetuvely : and soon aftert (lo wit] in tbe Mienthsnth 
yeer of king-, Henry 11 !.« it appears Andrew Bockerill* a peppeier^ 
VM chosenmayoT ; andsoemineiitwerethe pepi>erer»iatbeinbncy 
:0f.the touyoraltyi that before the thirty-six lb year of that king's 
jeigota pep perer bad tbe chair nine times t After which^increaaiog 
im Htnuber aild ountequencet they took tbe name of. Grocera, at 
apftean by their chhrter of Edward IJI. 

Inl^Eb-hUI sat the faiBOuacDWmittce of the parltttmentef 1641, 
•to'lettle.*' tJie refitno, ^the tnttioot and conduct the infiammatory 
bndBfKSof thelimfls." Sachas pretended Aan forlhe^ajS-ty of 
thefriendB. of liberty, and the real and renioDable dread of the 
tnodemlle men, who: bad been pointed^out to l^e mob aa enCmieftof 
AeitKokntTji, are the motircs assigned by ]6rd Clarendon for fixing 
vn> thiapleCej "The one gare security to tbe poplar, leaden, 
%Mi thawther. leewned the minority^ by alfrightiii); filon attendance 
thaie-Abf might have beOn of naelotJiedealiniDg royal cause*" 
' Altenvii)<do the ehsrter of tbia codapany was aenetaL timei 
reneifed^ asitwaaalto iii the-fth year of Henry VI> and they wem 
ffae^ i^dea body pcrtiAr, by name of the Ciutodtt el'Vimtumiiai: 
^pttefii Gt-oceriee Latidinh And in ttie beginniagvf thatktng'a 
H^i thej pirrehned the ground where the Grocera ball now. 
Mutldsi with tlte grwand beleitgiog to it, boandibg- the samtt 
between the Old Jewry and Walbrook. And so cDnsidenbk it| 
tlie city were the Giocers long before that time, that they migh^ 
hell be presuiBGd (time out of mind) to.Wre lied .the management 
Qf tlie king's beam> as an oflke peculiar to them | not only us 
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■or thewKtchedneMoftbeverMficatioQ. ThelutliueitmeDtisIlT 
impotent, and aaTonn more of an Irish bnll than poetical 
^ntittMiU. 

Thit company rank* next to the Hercen, and U i-onteqaentlf 
jecond in civic precedeocfe. They wereorigioally styled peppererSf 
from dealing principally in peppet, but were incorporated by 
Edward III. in 1345, and named Grocers, ntber because they 
•old thiogt in grOM or wholeaale, or from grotsi figa. 

" The word Grocer was a term at firat diatinguishing merchanta 
of this lociety, in oppoBition to inferior r^tailera, for that they 
usually lold in gross quantitiet by great weights. And in some <.f 
our old books the word dignifies merchants, that in thdv merchan- 
dizing dealt for the whole of any kind. But in after time, the 
word grocery became so extensive, that it can now hardly be 
restrained to the certain kinds of merchandize they have formerly 
dealt in : for they have been the most universal merchants that 
traded abroad, and what they brought home, many artists of this 
' society found out ways afterwards to change and alter the ^xcies, 
by mixture, confections, and compositions of simple ingredienta ; 
by which means, many and various ways of dealing' and trading 
passed under Ihe doiomination of Groceries : and indeed this <nty 
and nation do io a great measure owe the improvement of naviga- 
tion to merchanU, onginally exercising this mystery, as trading 
into all foreign parts, from whence we have received either spices 
drugs, fruits, gums, or other rich aromatic comnaodities. It is well 
known, this company hath bred the most eminent merchants in 
this city. And this society hath been so prolific, that many other 
societies have been branched out from hence, as wilt be owned by 
the most worthy of them. The merchants trading to the Levant 
Seas, and other societies, have originally been the oApring of this 
society, as appears by ancient records of indentures of apprentjces 
to members of this company. And it is not inconsistent, and may 
be easily drawn within compass of belief, thattherewas amongst 
the Romans, a society agreeable -to this of the Grocers, who were 
also merchants trading into those seas, as may be collected from 
PeruuB in his fifth satire :* 

• Mercibiuhk Italii mntat Mb nte rtccnti, 
RugMum ftprr et pallentk gnu cyninli &c. 
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{HiaCipatly mingJbe «ame, but as being origimilly mted therein { 
th^ baving hud alLalong the iiMiing of^the w«igh-4iraster, and the 
naming, placing, removing, and goverDing «f the four porten 
attending that office, ull to be elected out of their own compuny, 
and to be sworn at their oivn hall ; a privilege allowed them, as 
their undoubted and inseparable right, aa antient as that ofllce 
itself used in the city. 

The master of this compaoj was formerly an alderisan, and 
besides five monarchs, many princes, .eight dulces, three earls, and 
tnentj viscounts end barons, many great characters, who have been 
lord. mayors, ^ere also roembers of this fraternity. They have also 
ranked amongst their most illustrious freemen, William Pitt, earl 
of Chatham, and his son the right hononrable William Pitt, two of 
the most ditiinguiahedstatasmen that ever held the rein* of govern^ 
nient in this, or any other country. 

The Grocerk Company sapport Free Schools at Oundle, in 
Northamptonshire; Col»a1,in Herefordshire; TopclifT, Yorkshire; 
and Witney, in Oxfordshire ; Alms-houaes at Oundle and Halling- 
alone, in Kentt Eshibitiom for tour acholara in Jesus College, 
Oxford ; end for fcwr acbolara at each Unirereity, and dispense 
nearly £1000 per annum in charitable donalioDS. 

Near this hall was the Poultry Compter, which waa pulled down 
srben the Whitecross-itreet Prison .was built. 

Bucklershury was so called from "one ^uefcle, who dwelt tlier^ 
and kept bis courts," The maniir was supposed by Stow to hava 
been a stone building, part of which remained iu his time.'on tlte 
aontb side of the street, near which was the Old Barge, so called 
from a sign hanging over the gate; and when WalUBfook, (so 
called from running through the city walls,) was op«n, barges were 
towed as far as the spot still called Bai^e Yard, 

On tlie south side was the Comet's Tower, where Edwaid HI, 
kept his exchange, and which he gnre in 13&8, to theColl^«or 
Free Chapel of St Stephen, Westminster. 

This Buckle intended to pull it down, and to have huilt a hand, 
some house of wood, or, according to the expioNnq of the time*, 
"agoodly frame of timber;" butin " greedily labouring^ to pnll 
down the tower," a piece of it fell upon him, by which be vm io 
much bruised that he soon after rfied, and hi« widow having ojacr 
ried agun, her wcond husband completed the intended twnftfi, 
which in its torn was destroyed by the Bre of lfi66. 
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At the nortb-wMt end of the (treet was the West Cheap 
Conduit, for the supply of TrMfa miter, erected about 13SI, rebuilt' 
I479. The leMcr Conduit was huilt in 1430. 
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was erected in 1390, by Edmtni I. int<Aen of' affection for bia 
queen Ekanor, after her death. It trai- rebuilt in 1441, and pnlled 
down in 1469. 

1 Honey Lane Market n aamall but con renient- place, and well 
•upfJied with all neceMsries. Milk-street is famaus as the birtb- 
)ilaGe of«ir THonnBB More, lord chancellor of England, a great 
patron of learning, end liberal encoamger of tbe fine arts. - He wai 
beheaded by order of Henry VIII. on Sth July 1535. His Utopia 
is a celebrated work. 

Sir Thomas, as was the custom of the timet, kept his fool or 
jester, named Henry Patcrson : after his reugaation of the great 
seal, he gave this fool to " my lord mayor and his successors :" 
hence the proverb of " my lord mayor's fool." 

In Cheapside, nearly opposite the entrance to the Mercer's Hall, 
is a handsome stone-fronted house, bnilt by sir Christopher Wren, 
ond now occupied by Mr. T^^, the bookseller. 

Lad-lane was anciently called Ladle-lune, and the Inn was called 
the Swan with Two Nicks (or Notches) corrupted mto the Swan 
with Two Neekt. 



Idst of the AldtTHUK of Cheap Ward, from 1670 to the present 

Sir B«bert Clayton, knt., elected in 1670; served the office of 
sheriffin 1073, and thatof lord-mayor in 1680. 

Sir William Hnmfries, bart., elected in 1707 ; served the office 
of sheriff in 170&, and that of lord mayor in 1715. 

Sir Robert Kendal Cater, elected in 1732 ; served the office of 
sheriff in 1738. 

Sir Joseph Eyles, elected in J73a ; and served the office of sheriff 
in 17M- 

Geoi^ Amould, esq., elected in 1739. 

Sir Samuel FIndyer, elected in 1753; served the office of 
sheriff in 1755, and that of Iwdi-mayor in 1763. 

John Kirkman, esq. dected in 176s. 

William Cricfaton, esq. elected in 1780 ; served tlie office of sheriff 
the same year. 

J. Boydell, esq., elected in 1783 ; served the office of sheriff ia 
1766, and thateflordpinajroriia '179a' .~ 
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JotUi iBof ikll, ««q.. sle«tedSn taWy^^mgaei. 

S. GaadbeliiiK, Mq.'stMtadiii 1B09 ; served the oAoe at iheriff 
inlSlO. 

R.Rothwdl,-caq.clactodinlBI:8; wrred thcoffiBeof sherifiFia 
Ulft. < 

William TlMoipso, taq. dected in ItSI; Miveil the oftce of 
sheriff in Uas j«tia.tbe.pnMot aldcmiM ^r ttuKward. ■ 
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W. Suu, Ptlntcr, 14,:Sai^'<BtW('lbonUctt; 
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